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CHAPTER I 


ARMED ForcEs, THEIR COMMAND AND THE 
PRINCIPLES OF WAR > 


1. Introduction 


1. This volume sets forth the principles which govern the em- 
ployment of armed forces and inspire their action in war. It has 
as its primary object the elucidation of the doctrine of strategy 
and tactics by which military commanders will be guided; it also 
contains instructions on matters of organization and procedure | 
which concern all arms of the service. _ 


2. The instructions laid down herein cover a war of the first 
magnitude, but are to-be modified in their application to other 
forms of warfare, 3 
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3. The Army will be trained in peace and led in war in accordance 
with the doctrine contained in Field Service Regulations. 


2. The nature of war 


In order to grasp the full significance of the principles which 
govern the employment of armed force, it is necessary to appreciate 
certain elementary truths concerning the origin and nature of war. 

A nation must protect its vital interests. To do this it may have 
to impose its will upon another nation. It endeavours to achieve 
this object by employing part or all of the means of persuasion at 
its command. These means include diplomacy, economic influence 
applied in the form of financial and commercial restrictions, and— 
in the last resort—the use of armed forces at sea, on land and in 
the air. The armed forces, therefore, are only one of several 
means employed; in a struggle for national existence it is by the 
simultaneous and combined action of all its means of persuasion 
that a nation achieves its object—the subjugation of the opponent’s 
will, 


3. The armed forces 


1. The armed forces of the Empire consist of the Royal Navy, the 
Army and the Royal Air Force. 

Tio be effectual, the armed forces must possess certain moral 
qualities, a suitable organization and a sound system of direction 
and control. 7 


2. Moral qualities are the soul of victory. 

Morale is a complex quality ; in it courage, the highest standard 
of honour, discipline, self-sacrifice, confidence of ultimate victory 
and determination to succeed, all have place. 

To develop morale in the people as a whole is an essential part 

‘of the policy of the nation; to foster moral qualities in his force 


Chap. I, Sec. 3 and 4.] 3 


is the imperative duty of every commander, because without them 
full development of fighting power is not possible. 


3. The organization of the armed forces must be proportionate 
to the economic and military resources of the nation, and suited 
to a rapid development of full strength; it must allow for the 
moral and material maintenance of the measures for protection, 
movement and offensive action which, used in combination, con- 
stitute the operations of war. 

The responsibility for the organization of the land forces of the 
Empire rests with the Army Council, and with the corresponding 
authorities in the self-governing Dominions and in India, in their 
respective spheres. 


_ 4, There must exist unity of direction and control of the armed 
forces. This is exercised by the Ministers of State who have 
executive responsibility for the conduct of the war, and who, with 
the assistance of the heads of the three services, decide upon the 
plan of campaign and provide and maintain the necessary personnel 
and material. Close touch is preserved between the Chiefs of Staff 
in order to secure co-ordination between the three services and 
joint service and action in all matters relating to more than one 
Service. 

The representative heads of the services in Great Britain are the 
First Sea Lord (Chief of the Naval Staff), the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, and the Chief of the Air Staff. 


4. The employment of the armed forces 


1. As stated in Sec. 2, the national object in war is to overcome 
the opponent’s will. This object may be achieved by denying the 
opponent the means of conducting his national life, or by forcing 
him to realize either that it is impossible for him to attain his 
object, or that the effort necessary is beyond that which he is able 
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or prepared to make. -To deny him the means of conducting his 
national life his country must be occupied, or his vital lines of 
communication and supply interrupted. To force him to realize 
that the attainment of his object is beyond his powers, those forces 
with which alone he can attain it must be rendered unable to- do- 
so. Since the armed forces are the only instruments of offence or 
defence, these forces, or such of them as are capable of influencing 
the decision, must be overcome. The aim of the Army is therefore 
—in co-operation with the Navy and Air Force—to break down 


the resistance of the enemy’s armed forces in furtherance of the 
approved plan of campaign. 


2. A state of war is declared by Royal Proclamation. In the 
event of an overt act of war being committed by a foreign power 
against any part of His Majesty’s dominions. previous to a declara- 
tion of war, it is the duty of the senior commander of the nearest 
armed forces to take such action for the defence of his command 
and the national interests as the situation may require, and to report 
the action taken without delay to superior authority. 


3. On the declaration of war, the responsibility for carrying out 
the tasks of the Navy, the Army and the Air Force in their respective 
spheres of action rests with the commanders-in-chief in the different 


theatres of operations, who are appointed with the approval of 
the King by His Majesty’s Government. 


5. The command of the military forces 


1. The commander-in-chief of the military forces in a theatre of 
war receives through the Chief of the Imperial General Staff the 
approved. plan of campaign, an appreciation of the situation, a 
forecast of the time required. to concentrate his force, a definition 
of the limits of his command and all available information relative 
to his task. He is then responsible for the execution of the plan 
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of campaign, subject to such orders as he may receive from time to 


Chap. I, Sec. 5.] 5 


—_—— 


time from the Government. 


2. The principal duty of a commander is to make decisions. If 
his decisions are to be sound, it is not sufficient that he be possessed 
of personal courage, a strong and resolute will, and a ready accept- 
ance of responsibility. “He must have, in addition, a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of war, swift and clear judgment, 
imagination coupled with a temperament which is not liable to 
become unduly elated by success or depressed by failure, and an 
understanding of human nature. 

In war, a commander may find that his attention tends to be 
distracted by physical fatigue, his mind to be inspired with mis- 
giving by conflicting information and by unavoidable mischance as 
well as_by the action of his enemy; if he possesses the essential 
attributes.of command, he will remain unshaken, and by his know- 
ledge and determination will compel the attainment of his object. 
A. commander maintains the morale of his force and exerts his 
authority as much by the confidence and loyalty which he inspires 
as by discipline. Strong personality, knowledge of human nature, 
a well-balanced sense of proportion, and a mutual understanding 
with subordinates, are vital moral factors in producing military 
efficiency ; therefore a.commander must take every opportunity of 
coming into contact with his subordinate commanders and_ his 
troops, and of learning their characteristics and capabilities. Im- 
personal, passive, weak command inevitably. results in loss of morale, 
in want of resolution and, ultimately, in failure. 


3. A commander will allot definite tasks to his subordinates, who, 
within their individual scope, will use their own initiative in arrang- 
ing the methods by which they will perform them. A commander 
is responsible for making his intentions clear to his subordinates. 

A due sense of proportion will prevent his interference with 
matters of minor importance which are:the immediate concern of 
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his subordinates. On the other hand, delegation to a subordinate 
of undue liberty of action is as fatal an error as undue centralization 
of authority. 

Subordinate commanders must understand not only the order 
oi their superior, but also the intention which inspires it. They 
must realize that to remain inactive from fear of accepting responsi- 
bility is worse than to err in choosing their course of action; and 
that always they must endeavour to foresee their next tasks and 
to estimate the means and methods which will be available for 
performing them. : 


4. Success largely depends on the decisions of subordinate 
leaders, who, therefore, must always be ready to accept responsi- 
bility. If fighting be obstinate and long drawn out, there may be 
difficulty in maintaining the impetus and offensive spirit of the 
troops and in combating a tendency to inertia and depression 
among them. The true leader rises superior to such circumstances : 
by his confidence, his personal courage, his imagination and _ his 
unswerving resolution, he inspires his troops with a determination 
which compels victory. y 


6. The commander’s plan 


The will of the commander, whatever his position in the chain 
of command, is expressed by his plan. 

To be effective, the plan must be conceived in accordance with 
the established principles of war, and be within the possibilities of 
available resources; it must be clearly explained, developed with 
imagination, tempered by reasoned judgment and carried out 
‘with resolution, intelligence and adaptability. 


7. Lhe principles of war 


1. War is conducted in accordance with certain common sense 
principles, which are known as the “principles of war.’ These 
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principles have a general and constant application to warfare. 
They can be defined, but their relative importance and the method 
of their application are constantly varying. The outstanding cause 
of this variation in the value and in the application of the principles 
of war is that, in war, the human factor predominates, and the 
human factor is an ever varying quantity. The principles of war 
must be given full consideration, whether it be in the preparation 
of a plan of campaign, or in determining the action of a unit on 
the battlefield. 


2. The object.—In the conduct of war as a whole, and in every 
operation of war, it is essential to decide upon and clearly to 
define the object which the use of force is intended to attain. 
The selection of a correct object demands knowledge and judgment 
to ensure that the resources which can be made available are 
sufficient for its attainment, and that the results of successful 
attainment are those calculated, in the circumstances, to be most 
effective. ‘When once the object has been chosen, all effort must 
be continually directed towards its attainment, and the test of 
every action must. be the extent to which it is calculated to con- 
tribute to that end. To achieve that superiority at the decisive 
time and place which is essential for the attainment of the object 
necessitates the correct application of the principles of war. 


3. The principles of war are as follows :— 
. The principle of concentration. 

ii. The principle of economy of force. 
iii, The principle of surprise. 

iv. The principle of mobility. 

v. Lhe principle of offensive action. 
vi.. I'he principle of co-operation. 
vi. The principle of security. 


ule 
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8. The application of the principles of war 


Although it is not possible to formulate the exact methods of 
applying the principles of war, their general application may be 
propounded as follows :— 

i, The principle of concentration.—The application of this . 
principle consists in the concentration and employment 
of the maximum force, moral, physical and material, at 
the decisive time and place (whether that place be a 
strategical theatre or a tactical objective). 

i. The principle of economy of force—To economize strength, 
while compelling dissipation of that of the enemy, 
must be the constant aim of every commander. The 
application of this principle implies the use of the 
smallest forces for purposes of security, of diverting 
the enemy’s attention, or of containing superior enemy 
strength, consistent with the attainment of the object in 
view. ‘This principle is a necessary complement to the 
principle of concentration. 

iii. The principle of surprise.—Surprise is the most effective 
and powerful weapon in war. Surprise consists in the 
creation of asituation for which the enemy is unprepared. 
Its result is to establish superiority, which may be 
moral, physical or material. Secrecy, ensured either by 
concealing preparations or by disguising intentions, the 
use of new weapons or a novel use of existing weapons, 
and rapidity of execution, are among the principal 
measures by which superiority can be produced by the 
use of surprise. 

iv. The principle of mobility.—The possession of mobility is 
essential in a fighting force to enable it to make its 
preliminary dispositions, to alter them to meet the 
changing situations of war, to concentrate, to use force 
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with economy, to obtain surprise, to conduct and con- 
summate an offensive and to provide security. Power 
to transfer force rapidly, and to maintain it in any 
desired theatre, constitutes an addition to its actual 
strength. 

v. The principle of offensive action.—The ultimate over- 
throw of the enemy demands offensive action. A suc- 
cessful defensive, unless followed by offensive action, 
can result only in averting defeat. The offensive tends 
tg confer the initiative and, with it, liberty of action, 

to force a defensive conduct upon the enemy, to 
raise the morale of the forces and to depress that of 
the enemy. 

vi. Zhe principle of co-operation.—It is only by effective 

__. ¢o-operation that the component parts of any force or 
of the nation can develop the full measure of their 
strength. In order that this co-operation may be 
effective, each must know the capabilities and limitations 
of the others and apply this knowledge in giving and 
demanding assistance. 

vil. The principle of security.—Security consists in making 
provision against any action of the enemy which would 
prejudice the attainment of the object. The aim in 
providing for security must be to ensure liberty of action, 
to be prepared to meet and defeat the enemy’s counter- 
strokes, to conserve strength and to maintain 
essential interests. The chief considerations which 
govern action in obtaining security are to guard against 
surprise, to preserve morale against subservient influences, 
to dispose protective detachments so as to guard what 
is vital and allow forces to move and rest undisturbed. 
Security may also be procured by offensive action or 
the threat of it. The retention of the initiative is the 
most effective means of ensuring security. 
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CHAPTER II 


FIGHTING TROOPS, THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 
AND ARMAMENT 


9. General 


1. The full power of an army can be exerted only when all its 
parts combine in action. Proper co-operation cannot be attained 
unless each arm understands the characteristics and limitations of 
the other arms. 


2. Infantry is assisted mainly by artillery, and on occasions by 
tanks, in its task of closing with the enemy. Without mobile troops 
and aircraft, the other arms cannot move in security and are unable 
to gather the fruits of victory, while cavalry is at a great disadvan- 
tage unless accompanied by artillery and armoured vehicles. 
Artillery and engineer units are effective only in conjunction with 
the other arms. 


3. Armoured forces, like all other formations, must possess the 
means of reconnaissance, protection, attack and defence. 


4, Land forces require the co-operation of aircraft, while on the 
other hand aircraft when at rest require protection. 
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10. Infantry 


(See Infantry Training, Vol. II.) 


1, The proper co-operation of all arms wins battles and enables 
the infantry to confirm victory. 

The main object of the infantry, to which all other operations 
are preliminaries, is to close with the enemy and destroy him. 


2. Although movements of infantry on foot are slow and its 
range of action in a day is limited, it remains the most adaptable 
of all arms; it is capable of operating over almost any ground 
either by day or by night and can find cover more readily than 
the other arms, 


3. The weapons of the infantry are capable of developing a great 
volume of fire, and this, combined with the ability to take advantage 
of cover, natural and artificial, makes infantry strong in defence. 

On the other. hand, infantry during movement or when without 
cover is very vulnerable. Consequently in carrying out its role of 
closing with the enemy, it requires such superiority of fire as will 
greatly reduce the fire power and morale of the enemy. 7 

It is only in exceptionally favourable circumstances of numbers, 
morale and ground that infantry in the attack can produce such 
superiority of fire unaided. 

To attempt to gain superiority by increase of numbers does not 
increase fire power proportionally, makes the utilization of cover 
more difficult and entails ruinous losses. 

Concentration of artillery fire and the co-operation of armoured 
fighting vehicles are the best methods of assisting the advance of 
the infantry when opposed to an enemy of good morale and armed 
with modern weapons. | 


4. On the other hand, when infantry is opposed to an enemy of 
poor morale or with a low standard of armament, or when the 
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conditions are in other respects favourable, it must not hesitate 
to attack without, or with only limited, assistance from other 
arms. Itsown weapons, if skilfully employed ona system of fire and 
manceuvre, may enable it to advance and finally to overthrow the 
enemy by the employment of the bayonet. Infantry must there- 
fore be trained so as to be able to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities. 


5. Infantry acting defensively has little to fear from hostile 
infantry attack which is unaided by other arms. Its weapons 
enable it to produce the required volume of fire while remaining 
concealed. If located, it is vulnerable to the action of the enemy’s 
artillery ; it must counteract this by dispersion on the ground and 
by concealment. It must dispose itself in depth, in order to prevent 
the loss of part of the positions endangering the defence as a whole. 


6. To resist the attack of armoured fighting vehicles, infantry 
must take advantage of adequate natural obstacles and, where 
these do not exist, must rely upon special weapons or be assisted 
by artillery. 


7. The methods of developing the characteristics of infantry and 
their weapons to their full extent are dealt with in the Manuals of 
Infantry and Machine Gun Training and in Section Leading. 


11. Cavalry and mounted rifles 
(See Chapter I, Cavalry Training, Vol. IT, 1928.) 


1. The chief characteristics of cavalry are mobility, the power of 
dispersion and the power to deliver a mounted attack. 

Its armament enables it to fight mounted or dismounted, and the 
provision of machine guns provides it with considerable fire power. 
It is, however, only when acting mounted, supported by the fire 
of its machine guns and artillery, that cavalry can develop its 
special characteristics to the fullest extent. | 
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By combining fire with mounted action either in attack or defence, 
it exploits the advantages inherent to its mobility which enables 
it to take greater risks than would be justified for a less mobile arm. 


2. The main duties of cavalry may be classified as follows :— 
i. Reconnaissance, 3 
ul. Protection. 
lii. Participation in battle, including pursuit or withdrawal. 
iv. Raids and other special missions. 
v. Use as mobile reserves. | 
It is a principle that one body of cavalry should not be given 
more than one of these duties to carry out at'a time. . 


3. In carrying out these duties cavalry may :— 
i, Act independently, with or without special detachments 
_ of other arms to support it. 
i. Act in close co-operation with other arms inorderto support 
and further their action. 


4. In the former role the introduction of aircraft, fast armoured 
fighting vehicles and mechanized artillery, together with the 
mechanization of cavalry transport, has greatly increased the 
striking power and range of action of cavalry formations. More- 
over, infantry carried in mechanical transport can closely support 
their action. B 

Highly mobile forces of several arms may be expected to play an 
important part in future wars, but cavalry unaided will have little 
striking power, except in certain theatres where the enemy’s arma- 
ment and fighting value are relatively inferior. | 


5. Under normal conditions, some portion of the cavalry must 
be employed with formations of all arms. 

The special function of cavalry in this role is to act as the eyes 
of the army, which can then move with confidence and with the 
minimum of delay. 
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6. Owing to the difficulty of protecting its horses, cavalry em- 
ployed in large masses is very vulnerable to.attacks from the air. 

Concealment from the air when halted is of the utmost import- 
ance. Movements prior to a long halt should therefore, when 
possible, be carried out under cover of darkness. 


7. Mounted rifles act chiefly by fire and are not equipped for 
shock tactics ; in other respects their characteristics and methods 
of employment are similar to those laid down for cavalry, with whom 
they will frequently be required to act. 


8. Armoured cars form an integral part of the higher cavalry 
formations. Their special function is long-distance reconnaissance, 
but they can be usefully employed in close co-operation with 
cavalry. 


12, Artillery 


(See Sec. 4, Artillery Training, Vol. IIT, 1928.) 


1. Artillery is used in co-operation with other arms in order to 
gain fire superiority. Its general characteristics are great range, 
accuracy, fire power and mobility. 


2. Effective covering fire can be afforded to the other arms in 
attack and defence. Hostile artillery can be engaged and its fire 
neutralized under favourable conditions. The enemy’s communi- 
cations can be subjected to harassing fire to great depth. Under 
certain conditions artillery can develop an overwhelming surprise 
bombardment, and can engage the enemy by day or night without 
observation and yet with accuracy. Its power of manceuvre varies 
according to its nature. Most natures used in the field are capable 
of rapid and, especially in the case of mechanized units, of prolonged 
movement, 
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3. There are certain limitations to the development of the full 
powers of artillery, viz.:— 
i, Difficulties of observation, of finding positions for and of 
communicating fire orders to the guns in close country. 
li. The time necessary to obtain data for predicted shooting. 
iii. Limited means of replenishment of ammunition which 
may be quickly expended. | 
iv. Physical exhaustion of artillery personnel caused by con- 
stant firing and by man-handling ammunition, 
vy. Overheating of guns during excessive firing. 
vi. Limitations of horseflesh and the possibility of mechanical 
breakdowns. : 


4. The principle of economy of force is as essential in the tactical 
employment of artillery as in.the case of any otherarm. In battle 
the necessity of employing every available gun in order to give full 
support to other arms and to gain fire superiority, will probably 
tender the retention of artillery in reserve inadvisable in the case 
of divisions or smaller formations. ; : 

A commander should, however, adjust the tasks of his artillery 
80 a8 to make a portion of it available for employment against new 
objects as the situation develops. To justify the opening of 
artillery fire, there must be a definite tactical object and a reasonable 
probability of attaining it. 

5. Artillery in the field is classified as anti-aircraft, light (in 
India—Mountain), horse, field, medium, heavy and super-heavy 
artillery, and consists of guns, howitzers and mortars. Anti- 
aircraft, light, horse, field and medium artillery possess the 
necessary mobility to march and manceuvre with a division. 

Command should be centralized as far as is consistent with 
effective control. This is the best means of co-ordinating artillery 
action, of economizing power, and of concentrating fire at the right 
time and the right place; but the degree of centralization possible 
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“< The principal characteristics of guns are their high | muzzle 
velocity which permits of their firing at long ranges; the flatness 
of the trajectory of their shell which, with shrapnel, gives deep 
searching effect; and, in the case of the lighter natures, the rapidity 
of their fire. 


7. The principal characteristics of howitzers are igh jetectonys 
comparatively low muzzle velocity, relatively great shell power 
and accuracy. Their rate of fire is slower than that of guns, and 
they are especially. adapted for thé destruction of field works 

and for engaging entrenched troops and batteries. Their curved 
trajectory enables them to search localities which guns, on account 

_of their flat trajectories, are unable to reach, and obviates difficulties 
of crest clearance: they can thus be sited to fire at short ranges. 
With instantaneous fuzes howitzers are very effective against troops 
in the open and against wire entanglements ; when howitzers are 
used for covering fire infantry cannot get so close to the fall of the 
shell as when guns are used. 


8. Details of guns and howitzers are given in Bppengt ii 


13. Armoured units 
(See Tank and Armoured Car Training, Vol. IT, 1927.) 


1. Armoured units possess the characteristics of fire power, 
mobility and protection by armour. 

These three attributes are interdependent. The protection 
afforded by armour enables fire to be developed during movement, 
and in spite of opposition. They are essentially units of offence ; 
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they exercise great moral effect, and are capable of acting inde- 
pendently or in co-operation with other arms the movement of 
which they can facilitate by their fire action. 

Their wide radius of action, which is limited by. their petrol 
capacity and by the physical endurance of crews, enables them 
to strike a blow not only against an enemy’s flanks, but also against 
his headquarters and his rear ‘services. Their mobility enables 
them to withdraw quickly after an operation has been completed, 
and to make considerable detours in’ a short time, in order to utilize 
the most suitable terrain. ~~ 


2. Tanks.—Tanks are classified as medium, light, and close 
support tanks. 

The medium tank is at present the most. powerful armoured 
fighting vehicle in the service. Its main role in battle is to 
destroy the enemy by fire or shock action. 

The light tank is used for reconnaissance in co-operation. with 
armoured cars, aircraft and cavalry and for close co-operation 
with the medium tank; it may also be suitable for co-operation 
with infantry. : 

The close support tank will accompany medium and light tanks 
in battle and provide them with close support It is also 
equipped so that it can produce smoke clouds. | 

Tanks can move across country; they ‘can, within certain 
limits, cross trenches, climb slopes and surmount obstacles. They 
can crush wire and thus facilitate the advance of infantry; their 
armour renders them comparatively immune to shrapnel and 
ordinary machine-gun and rifle fire. Their armament-enables them 
to. destroy hostile tanks, anti-tank guns and machine guns as well 
as personnel. By the use of the compass, they can within limits 
maintain general direction during night or fog, though their rate 
of movement will be slow and they will have difficulty in locating 
objectives. | 
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Certain types of terrain limit their movements, Deep. water, 
cuttings, swamps, boggy or very heavily shelled ground, rocky 
mountainous country and thick woods present serious obstacles 
to them, 7 | Fyee 

They are vulnerable to shell fire and have a distinctive appear- 
ance which forms an object clearly defined and easily recognizable, 
especially from the air. The noise made by the engine and tracks 
is considerable, especially at high speeds. If movement has to 
be made in close proximity to the enemy, artillery fire or low- 
flying aeroplanes may on occasion be employed to drown the 
noise. 

Owing to the noise of the engine and the vitiated atmosphere 
considerable strain is imposed upon the crew. Their vision is 
limited, especially when the vehicle is fully closed: for protection, 
or when driving at night. It follows that when tanks advance 
under fire their objectives must not be too distant, and must be 
clearly indicated before the attack is launched. Every effort must 
be made to protect tanks from direct artillery fire by smoke, by 
the action of the other arms, and by allowing them every possible 
freedom in selecting their own lines and methods of approach and 
withdrawal. 


3. The armoured car.—The armoured. car can operate with 
greatest advantage in an area where roads are good and numerous, 
but it also possesses. a considerable degree of mobility across 
country. | 

It has a high rate of speed and wide circuit of action, and is 
suitable for long distance reconnaissances, protective operations or 
for operations involving extensive and continuous movement, 
either independently or in co-operation with cavalry. 
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14, Hngineers 


1. Engineer work in war may be classified under two general 

headings :— 

i. Field engineering. 

ni. Works services. 
Field engineering is intimately connected with tactical operations 
im progress or in contemplation. Works services compose all 
engineering work of a general nature other than field engineering, 
and are dealt with in Vol. I. 

2. All arms are responsible for carrying out such field engineering 
as may lie within their competence [see Manual of Field Works (All 
Arms)]. It is the duty of the engineers to assist the other arms by 
engineer reconnaissance, plans, advice, and provision of material. 
The engineers are also responsible for the execution of all field- 
_ engineering requiring special technical skill, with or without the 
assistance of working parties provided by the other arms or of 
civilian labour. 

In order that engineer units may be used to the best advantage, 
it is the duty of the staffs of formations to :— 

i. Co-ordinate and control the field engineering plan. 
ii. Control the supply of engineer stores and material. 

When field engineering work is allocated to subordinate forma- 
tions and units, the division of responsibility for it between the 
engineers and the other arms must be defined. Control of engineer 
stores involves the allotment of available quantities to formations 
and units in accordance with the general situation, and in pro- 
portion to the labour available. 

It is the duty of the senior engineer officers of formations to 
assist the staff with advice in the execution of these duties. The 
division of responsibility between the staff and the engineers as 
regards the supply and transport of the engineer stores and material 
required for field engineering work is dealt with in Vol. I. 
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3. Each division and cavalry division is allotted field engineer 
units (field companies, field park companies, and field squadrons) 
to undertake or supervise the field engineering work required, so 
that it may fulfil its functions as a fighting force. se 

These units are equipped with the mechanical appliances and 
tools necessary for their work, but, with the exception of a limited 
quantity of bridging stores which are carried in field park com- 
panies and field squadrons, they do not carry material for works 
of construction. All vehicles carrying tools, whether horse-drawn 
or mechanical, must accompany their units to enable these latter 
to carry out their functions. : 


4, Field engineering work of a more technical character may. be. 
assigned to engineer units organized for the purpose and allotted 
to armies, corps and, if necessary, to L. of C. ‘areas. Such units 
include army troops companies, electrical and mechanical com- 
panies, bridging parks, and workshop units. 

These units are allocated as required by the commander to whom 
they are allotted in order to carry out specific duties in accordance 
with their technical means. 

5. Engineers work best in properly constituted units, companies 
and sections, and must be given a definite task. They should never 
be called upon to do work which the other arms can do for them- 
selves, and an engineer reserve should be kept available to meet 
unforeseen calls for engineer assistance. 3 Se ee 

Although trained.as fighting troops, engineers should be employed 
as infantry only as a last. resource; casualties are not easy to 
replace, and they may become needlessly involved in the fighting 
and lost for work which may have an important bearing on the 
operations. : | 

6. Engineer work requires reconnaissance, organization of working 
parties, and the supply of stores, materials and plant. — It is, there- 
fore, of first importance that the senior engineer officer in any 
formation be given, as early as possible, full information regarding 
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plans of operations, so that he may be prepared to carry out his 
part of those plans. 


15. Aircraft 


i. An air force contingent will always be allotted to an army in © 
the Geld ; its strength and composition will depend upon the general 
air situation, the type of operation and the air equipment oi th 
enemy, but it will normally include fighter, bomber and army 
co-operation squadrons and kite balloons. This contingent will be 
under the command of the military commander-in-chief. 

The functions of air force eon in the field army are 
given in Vol. I, 


2. The duties performed by squadrons of an air force contingent 
with an army will comprise :— 
is. The attainment of air superiority. 
ii. Distant reconnaissance and. photography. 
iii. Close co-operation. 
iv. The air bombardment by day and. night os vital centres 
in the enemy’s rear organization. 
vy. Low-flying attacks. : 
vi. Transport on special occasions. 


3. The object of the attainment of air superiority is to enable 
army co-operation squadrons and bomber squadrons to perform 
their work successfully. Local air superiority such as that required 


over a theatre of land operations may be produced by the combined 


action of fighter and bomber aircraft, and by the careful selection 
of objectives for thelatter. Heavy, accurate and continuous bom- 
bardment of the enemy’s vital centres may compel the enemy to 
divert a considerable portion of his fighting aircraft to defend these 
vulnerable points. By this means the enemy will be deprived of 
the initiative and the ability to operate with freedom in the air. 


(38) B 
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Where conditions are favourable, temporary advantage may also 
be gained by the effective air bombardment of the enemy’s aero- 
dromes. 

Normally the fighter and day bomber squadrons will operate 
under the direct control of the commander-in-chief, and the army 
_ co-operation squadrons will be allotted to corps or divisions, accord- 
ing to the needs of each phase of the operations (para. 6, below). 


4. Distant reconnaissance will generally be carried out by single 
aircraft flying at a great height, and photography will normally be 
relied upon as the means of recording what is observed. Unfavour- 
able weather, however, or an unfavourable air situation may compel 
the employment of a number of aircraft.to carry out reconnaissance 
in formation. ss 


5. Army co-operation squadrons are non-divisional units. © When 
the force is a small one, army co-operation squadrons will generally 
be allotted on the scale of one for'each division (and cavalry 
division) and one for each corps headquarters. The number of 
army co-operation wing headquarters allotted to the force will 
normally correspond to the number of army corps in the force. 
This basis of allotment may be modified as the size of the force 
increases. 

The squadron is the smallest self-contained air force unit and is 
seldom sub-divided. In an emergency, however, one or more 
flights may be temporarily attached to a force carrying out a 
special operation; but only extreme urgency. will justify the 
detachment, since: the specialist. sections for signals, armament 
and photography as well as the maintenance services; are organized 
on a squadron basis and cannot be conveniently. split up. : 

_. AS a general guide to the amount of work which may be expected 
from an army co-operation squadron, it is considered: that it should 
be able to maintain two aircraft in the air throughout the hours 
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of daylight, and in addition be able to carry out occasionally a special 
reconnaissance or photographic flight. As, during continuous active 
operations, a squadron will rarely have its full complement of air- 
erait serviceable on any one day, the work demanded from asquadron 
should therefore be adjusted accordingly. 


6. The conimander-in-chief, after consultation with the air officer 
commanding, will allot to subordinate formations the army co- 
operation squadrons at his disposal. Those allotted to a corps may 
be sub-allotied to divisions at the discretion of the corps commander 
er retained under the control of corps headquarters according to 
the needs of the situation. Under normal conditions, and in any 
ease when two or more squadrons are allotted to a corps, a wing 
headquarters will be attached to the corps headquarters. 


7. Army co-operation squadrons normally carry. out. the following 
duties Mogg: 

i. Close reconnaissance and medium. reconnaissance... This 
comprises reports on the enemy’s dispositions and on 
the position of friendly troops. 

il. Photographic reconnaissance. 

iii, Artillery reconnaissance. This includes both the location 
of targets for the artillery and observation of fire to 
enable them to be engaged effectively, 

iy. The dropping of small quantities of ammunition and other 
supplies (only in very exceptional circumstances). 

vy. Intercommunication: In addition to. transmitting the 
result of their observation by wireless telegraphy, radio- 
telephony, or message bag, aeroplanes may be used to 
facilitate personal reconnaissance by a commander and 
his staff or for communication between widely separated 

- portions of an army. Subicott to the considerations given 
in Sec. 146, 1. 7 
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8. Whenever an army co-operation squadron is required to work 
with more than one formation, the squadron will be placed under 
the command of the higher formation which must make a definite 
allotment of air assistance to the subordinate formation or 
formations. ES DG SIO ISH Dass 


9. The selection of objectives for air bombardment is the -re- 
sponsibility of the military commander in consultation: with the 
air force commander as to their suitability for attack. The objec- 
tives selected should be such as may be adjudged to exercise.an 
important bearing, on the military operations, and such as, if 
attacked, will compel the enemy to take steps to ensure their 
protection. Air bombardment, therefore, will be carried out with 
the twofold object (a) of causing moral and material damage to the 
enemy, and (6) of compelling the enemy to send up aircraft in 

defence of his vital centres (Sec. 186, 6). > 


10. Highter squadrons may be employed to carry out low-flying 
attacks on enemy troops, transport and acrodromes when the air 
situation permits. These squadrons must’ not however be asked 
to search for objectives ;-they must be given definite information 
as to the location of the objective which they are to attack. They 
are of particular value in pursuit of a beaten enemy, and may 
turn a retreat into a rout. On the other hand, if used in large 
numbers they may delay a pursuit, and thereby give a retiring 
force time to disengage or re-form. : ess 

The moral effect of these means of attack is great, in addition to 
any material damage inflicted. 3 

Ii, however, low-flying attacks are made against well trained 
and well equipped troops of high morale, severe casualties amongst 
the attacking aircraft are likely to result. 

It is very important, therefore, that the potentialities of aircraft 
in low. flying should not lead to a misuse of fighter aircraft, the 
primary function of which is to participate in acquiring and main- 
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taining air superiority. As a general principle, the more complete 
the air superiority obtained, the more frequent will be the occasions 
on which low-flying attacks can be successfully made against 
ground objectives. Where this air superiority is still in doubt, 
fighter aircraft will normally be better employed in securing it... 


il. Aeroplanes can convey small bodies of infantry when time, 
distance and terrain render the use of mechanical transport im- 
practicable, and are also capable of transporting limited quantities 
oi supplies and ammunition. (See also para. 7, v, above.) 


12. Aeroplanes can fly by day or by night, but fog, gales, falling 
snow, haze or ground mist adversely affect their’ employment. 
Ground mist may prevent objects which are not vertically beneath 
an aeroplane from being seen or photographed. Low clouds, ‘while 
hindering reconnaissance aircraft, may enable bombers, - using 
navigational means, to approach their objectives unobserved. 


13. Aeroplane squadrons are mobile units, but. lose efficiency if 
the aerodromes are changed too frequently. Headquarters to 
which aircraft are attached can, however, be served during periods 
of movement by subsidiary landing grounds established in their 
vicinity. Commanders should therefore consider the suitability 
ci the country for the landing of aircraft. whenever. choosing a 
headquarters. 7 


14. Personal intercourse between commanders and the attached 
air force officers is a matter of great importance. 


15, The kite balloon can carry two observers to a height of 
5,000 feet, whence they can communicate with the ground by tele- 
phone. Kite balloons are chiefly employed for observation of artil- 
lery fire on clearly defined targets, and for reporting movement 
behind the enemy’s lines. They can also be used for communicating 
by signal with infantry. aBp ES 
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Balloon units are mobile and can be moved frequently without 
appreciable loss of efficiency. On favourable days of light wind 
an inflated balloon at a height of about 500:feet can be towed by 
a lorry at a speed of about eight miles an hour, and thus provide 
a moving observation station. 

Owing to its vulnerability to attack by shell fire, or hostile 
aeroplanes, the kite balloon should not normally be employed 
close to the battle front. 


16. Smoke 


1,. Smoke is used to obtain concealment with the object of effect- 
ing surprise and of reducing casualties. The neutralization of the 
enemy’s fire by smoke produced by artillery. and infantry will be 
one of the chief aids to overcoming hostile resistance. Its value 
is so great, especially for infantry attacks, that its employment 
must always be considered in framing battle plans. 

2. Smoke can be used to distract the attention of the enemy 
from the real point of attack, to discover details of his scheme of 
defence or to keep him in a state of uncertainty. In all smoke 
operations imagination and variety must be brought into play so 
that the enemy may never know what to expect. 

3. Smoke can be discharged from artillery shells, mortar and 
aircraft bombs, rifle grenades, smoke candles, gene and 
exhaust pipes of tanks. 

Guiding factors in its use are the state of the Wentner: and the 
ground. <A wind of about 10 miles an hour, absence of sun and a 
moist atmosphere give best conditions for the creation of a smoke 
screen. 

4, There are certain disadvantages in the use of smoke, which 
must receive: consideration. Smoke: makes it difficult for advancing 
troops to keep direction. Observation by artillery and aircratit, 
reconnaissance during battle and visual signalling are liable to be 
interfered with. If it is produced too close to one’s own troops, 


ee 
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the enemy may be able to approach without detection. Conse- 
guently it may be necessary on occasions for the employment of 
smoke on a considerable scale to be regulated by higher authority. 


17, Gas 
(See Defence against Gas, 1927.) 


1. Gas may be used by an enemy in war in order to inflict 
casualties, to reduce the efficiency of troops and to lower their 
morale, and also to render certain areas dangerous for occupation. 
(See prefatory note to Defence against Gas.) 


2. Gases used for war purposes are divided into two main cate- 
gories—non-persistent and persistent. Gas affects the lungs, the 
eyes and the skin. Gas takes effect at distances remote from the 
place where it is liberated and penetrates dug-outs and shelters 
which are immune from ordinary shells or bombs. 

In the case of persistent gases the area contaminated remains 
dangerous for prolonged periods, and men may be unaware at the 
time that they will become casualties. 


3. Gas may be projected by means of shells, bombs, grenades, 
sprays and projectors. 
i. Gas-shell bombardment by artillery or mortars may be 
of the following types :— 

(a) A short intensive bombardment of a small area 
with non-persistent shell for the purpose of 
inflicting casualties by surprise. 

(6) A slow bombardment extending over a long period 
in order to compel the enemy to wear respira- 
tors, to interrupt work, to interfere with 
batteries, and to render the use of certain 
areas or communications difficult. 
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(c) A bombardment with persistent gas in order t 
render certain areas untenable. : 

ii. Projector attacks can be used on a large scale only iz 
very deliberate operations. They require considerabl 
preparation and can be delivered from a comparativel 
short range only. _ . 

iii, Other forms of gas attack which may be anticipated ii 
future are attacks by means of bombs dropped by air 
ships and aeroplanes or by means of liquid gas sprayec 

_-from aircraft. 
iy. Small quantities of gas may also be used in hand or rifl 
grenades. 


4. Individual protection against gas can be obtained by pro 
viding efficient appliances and by training the troops in their use 
The troops must possess a high degree of gas discipline so tha 
they immediately and instinctively take the necessary steps t 
protect themselves and to warn others. | 

Collective protection includes all measures to be taken fo 
protecting groups of men, equipment, stores and food against gas. 

It is imperative that adequate arrangements should be made fo 
keeping a special look-out for gas and for ensuring that promp 
warning of a gas attack is given. 


5. Weather and ground affect the efficiency of gas. 

Light winds, moderate temperature and fog produce condition: 
favourable to the use of gas. Woods and hollows increase it: 
effect...’ 3 ok as — : 

Winds of over 12 miles an hour, warm sunny days, extremely 
cold weather and heavy rain, on the other hand, tend to reducé 
its efficiency. 
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CHAPTER, III 


STRATEGICAL PRELIMINARIES TO JOINING BATTLE 


- 418. General considerations — 

i. The process by which an army is assembled in the theatre 
of operations is called the strategical concentration. 

2. In order that.a plan of operations may be put.into effect, 
concentration must be completed. with smoothness and rapidity. 
The arrangements must therefore be elaborated in peace time, 
since they entail the most careful organization of. all available 
routes and means of transport. Information regarding the resources 
and topographical features of all possible theatres of operations, 
and the strength and composition of the fighting forces of every 
foreign power, must also be collected and kept up to date by the 
general staff at the War Office, who are responsible for issuing the 
mecessary maps and reports on the outbreak of hostilities. 

_ The selection of the area of concentration will depend upon the 
plan of operations and upon the facilities for concentration and: for 
rapid deployment. 3 

3. It is. essential that the strategical concentration should be 
completed without serious interruption by the enemy. Where 
land frontiers exist, this will be secured by a suitable distribution 
in peace time of the resources available. Protection from the air 
is of the utmost importance throughout the period of concentration. 


Tn preparing the plans, therefore, the measures to meet air attack 
B2 
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at each successive phase must be laid down. As a general principle, 
the best safeguard against attacks from the air will be a vigorous 
offensive by the air forces, especially against hostile vital centres 
which may include air bases. Air attacks can, however, be executed 
so swiltly that air forces alone cannot guarantee immunity from 
them, even in areas where reasonable air superiority has been 
obtaimed; it will therefore be: necessary to organize beforehand 
adequate anti-aircraft defences which must be capable of mobiliza- 
tion before the commencement of hostilities. Jf the air defence 
organization in the home country is mobilized, there must be 
close co-operation between it and the field army. [See Manual 
of Anti-Aircraft Defence (Army Units), Vol. II.] 


4, The ease and rapidity with which the strategical concentra- 
tion can be completed, and the line of supply organized, may 
exercise a great influence on the course of a campaign. Any failure 
or miscalculation in the preliminary work of transporting or main- 
taining the troops may be fatal, for loss of time at this juncture is 
likely to result in loss of the initiative. | 
_.5. If, for any reason, it has not. been possible to send forward 
the various. formations complete to the points of detrainment, 
divisions and brigades will be re-formed in the area of concentration. 


6. When a large force is to be moved a distance involving 4 
march of less than three days the quickest’ method is to move by 
road or ‘to employ a combination of road and ‘rail transport, 
mounted troops and transport moving by road; and dismounted 
troops by mechanical transport or rail...As-the distance increases, 
it -becomes..more. expeditious to.use railway transport. \ The 
movement into the area of concentration should be made. so: that 
it: can be carried through without-a check. S860. 6: 


7. Marches should be comparatively short until the troops have 
become hardened. All available roads will be used in order to take 
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advantage of the billeting and subsistence resources of the country. 
Points of detrainment will be cleared..immediately by units. in 
order to make room for fresh troops arriving. 


19. Strategical TECONNGLSSANCE 


1. On the outbreak of war, the commander-in-chief in any theatre 
oi war will require to supplement existing information regarding the 
strength and composition of the hostile forces, to verify existing 
reports regarding, the enemy’s:initial concentration and. his subse- 
quent movements in order that any necessary adjustment. of the 
plan of campaign may be made without delay. 

Strategical reconnaissance for this DUrpOse will be the duty 


of the air force. 


2. Distant reconnaissance will usually be arranged by general 
headquarters. At the same time army. co-operation squadrons, 
part of whose normal duty is medium and close reconnaissance, 
may be ordered to make more detailed reconnaissance of the area 
in which contact with the enemy is likely to be gained, or of localities 
of tactical importance on.the.-probable line of advance, until such 
time as they are required for other duties. (Sec. 31.) 

In order “to avoid ‘the’ necessity “of employing, for distant 
reconnaissance, formations of aircraft strong enough ‘to overcome 
‘opposition, the usual practice should be ‘to‘allot single aircraft flying 
‘at such an altitude as to minimize the chances of hostile interference. 
At this height small movements of troops on the ground: willbe 
wnnoticeable) and information ‘gained ‘will be mainly confined ‘to 
railway activity, movements of lar ge bodies, formation of large 
camps and dumps, and activity on enemy aerodromes. 

In long-distance reconnaissance the camera’ is’ the’ primary 
means of obtaining information. © Visual reconnaissance, however, 
is often possible at high altitudes, and should alway be carried 
out in addition to preeerere 
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To ensure continuity in information, it may be necessary for 


reconnaissance aircraft to go out daily, but unnecessary routine 
reconnaissances should be avoided. : . : 





3. The reconnaissances carried out by aircraft will be supple- 
mentcd by mobile troops operating normally by rapid movements 


round’ the hostile flanks. This is particularly necessary» when 


information ‘received from the air requires to be confirmed or 
amplified, 


~ It may occasionally be necessary for a mobile force to carry outa 


strategical reconnaissance. In this case, aircraft will co-operate 
with it. ; : 


4. A commander carrying out a strategical reconnaissance will 
be responsible for the whole conduct of the reconnaissance. He 
will regulate his actions solely by the necessity of obtaining the 
information required and ‘of transmitting it to the authority who 
ordered the reconnaissance. - } ee a 


20. Special considerations in the case of an overseas campaign 

1. In addition to the instructions. laid. down in Sec. 18, certain 
other factors must be taken into consideration. when planning a 
campaign overseas. The success of an.overseas expedition demands 
as. a first postulate that the naval. and air situations are.such that 
the Admiralty and Air Ministry can afford reasonable. protection 
for the. expedition. Although absolute command of the sea is 
never likely to be obtained, local command of the sea at the place 
of disembarkation must be assured: this must include protection 
from attack not only by surface vessels, but also by submarines. 
The strength of the escort will be decided by the Navy... A. reason- 
able superiority in the air will be a necessary preliminary. to the 
concentration or movement of the expedition. » - | 
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2. Overseas campaigns can be classified under two heads :— 

- -i, When disembarkation is not liable to interference by the 
enemy or is liable to interference by air action only. 
, It: is. this. case which is mainly considered in the 
present section. 

. When. disembarkation is liable to hostile interference by 3 
enemy action either. by land.or sea or by..both, supple- 
mentary to or without interference by enemy action in 
the air. 

In-this case the campaign becomes.a joint operation 
involving the Navy, Army and Air Force. The first 
troops-to be despatched will consist of a covering force 

whose duty will be to protect. the disembarkation and 
concentration of the remainder of the force; the order 
of despatch of, personnel, stores. and, equipment will 
be the order in which they will be required for occupa- 
tion of the covering positions. 


3. In planning an overseas concentration for the case described. 
in paragraph 2, i, above, the following points, all of which must 
be considered in relation to the plan of operations, will be among 
the first to be decided :— : 

i. Selection of the base or bases and the concentration ares. 
ii. Arrangements for the security of the lines of. communica- 
tion (including the base):and concentration. area. 
iii. The order in which troops shall arrive at the base. 
iv. The order of arrival. of troops in the concentration. area 
and their distribution therein. 
v. The general system of subsistence during concentration. 
[See Manual of Movement (War).] 
4. The conditions which chiefly influence the choice of points of 


disembarkation will be the plan of campaign, the relative conveni- 
ence of available harbours and their comparative freedom from the 
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risk of enemy interference fromthe air ;- the. local resources as 
regards accommodation and maintenance, and the. existing rail 
and road communication towards-the zone of operations. 


5. The following officers and troops will precede the army to the 
theatre of war, and will make the necessary preparatory arrange- 
‘ments for its reception at the base, its protection and subsequent 
movements until general headquarters has been established :— 

i. Such officers (including air force officers) as the commander- 
in-chief may direct. £66 9h 

il. Directors or representatives of all services. 

in. The headquarters of the commander, L. of C. area. 
‘Iv. The headquarters of the base’ commandant. 

v. A covering force, when necessary, for the defence of the 
L. of C. (including the base) and “concentration area 
against enemy action by air or lands > =~ 

vi. The necessary number of L. of C. administrative units, 

[See Manual of Movement (War):]°: ° 

6. Until the arrival of the ‘commander-in-chief, the senior officer 
will command the forces in the theatre of war.’ ‘The officers mentioned 
in paragraph 5, i toiv, above; will assist him. ' He will take the 
necessary steps to secure, against enemy action, the territory occu- 
pied by the expeditionary force. © This may include the assumption 
of control over the civil population, and will always*demand the 
establishment of relations with the’ civil authorities. He will 
organize such intelligence servicés’as may’ be required, and will 
take all necessary steps as regards censorship, © a 
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CHAPTER IV 


BATTLE 


21. General 
: Battle is the decisive act in war. 


2. Operations in every campaign will usually comprise the 
following distinct phases :— 
i, The advance to the battlefield, inelinding the first contact 

between the opposing advanced troops. 

ii. The:battle between the: main forces, which, in the case. of 
“national armies, may extend over a lengthy period. 

iii, The withdrawal and pursuit, the extent of which will be: 
in direct proportion to the success of the victor. 

These phases, alternating with occasional periods of comparative 
inactivity on the whole or portions of the front, may.occur. again 
and again during the course of a campaign until the power of one 
side or the other is broken and: decisive victory is obtained.. 


3. In order to achieve victory, a commander must, sooner or later, 
assume the offensive. 

Superiority in morale, armament, reiting or readiness for battle 
offer opportunities for fording an action without loss of time. 

On the other hand, ample time may be available before any 
material change can occur in the strategical situation, and it may 
then be more effective to act deliberately or to manceuvre with a 
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view to fighting later under conditions which admit of more certain 
or decisive results. : 

4. An army achieves success by the combined efforts of its 
component parts. : 

In order to obtain proper co-operation in an army, each arm 


_Taust understand that its activities are only a means to an end, 


and are not in themselves the end. Mutual confidence must exist 
between the arms, and this confidence must be based on a high 


of that efficiency by the other arms. 

It is the duty of the infantry to assist the other arms, which 
are supporting it, by gaining and communicating to them all 
information with regard to :— 

i, Its immediate objective. 
li. Its exact position from time to time, cs roel 
iii, The obstacles which are preventing it from attaining its 
objective. tier SSivisd 

Co-operation during battle requires close personal touch between 
commanders of the various arms. This necessitates good arrange- 
ments for liaison and care in the selection: of headquarters. 
(Sec. 28.) | ; 


22, The forward movement rom the area of concentration 


1. The first step will be the movement of the force from its area 
of concentration. eet | 

In accordance with the plan prepared in peace (Sec. 5,1), or in 
accordance with information gained asa result of strategical re- 
connaissance (Sec. 19), certain geographical features will probably 


be indicated as the first objectives which are to be reached. 


2. No precise rules can be laid down for the degree of readiness 
for action with which a force should move, Readiness for instant 
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a ee ee 
action demands that the force should. march by all available routes 


within the limits of the front on which it is intended to fight. But 
a large force which marches in this manner loses to a great extent 
its power to manceuvre, for whilst it can move directly to its front 
or rear, it cannot easily change direction. -The initial direction 
given to the movement is therefore a matter of great importance. 
it is often advisable to defer the formation of a fighting front as 
long as it is possible to do so with safety. Movements are made 
with more rapidity and with less fatigue to the troops if arms 
haying different normal marching speeds move separately. 


3. If numerous good roads are available, a judicious distribution 
oi a force for marching purposes enables troops to be deployed 
rapidly into line of battle, and, at-the same time, facilitates mainte- 
nance; the existence of lateral roads will minimize the risk of losing 
the power of manceuvre. In making this distribution, the organiza- 
tion of the force must. be considered, so that divisions and. brigades 
are not broken up, except when absolutely unavoidable. 


4. When the number of roads available is limited; movement in 
depth and on a narrow front is often unavoidable. Such an arrange- 
ment has the disadvantages that deployment cannot be carried out 
rapidly and that the difficulties of maintenance are increased if 
more than one division is required to march on the same road. 


5. When the force is not in contact with the enemy, and there is 
no probability of such contact, the well-being of the troops is the 
first consideration. 3 SAS aaa # 

The force may then move on a considerably wider front than 


it would occupy in battle, or if the number of roads is limited, it 


may move in groups on such as are available. Every possible 
precaution must be taken to preserve the fighting strength of the 
force by careful arrangement of the moves, and by seeing that the 
troops are adequately accommodated and fed. Spe eee 

It is not necessary, in these circumstances, to concentrate 
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before or after a move; to do so would be a waste of power. By 


this means each unit is able to carry out a full day’s move, the ~ 


resources of the country in regard to subsistence and billeting are 
utilized to the utmost, and mechanical transport is not wasted. 


6. In all movements the possibility of detection and attack 
oy aircraft must be taken into consideration. Consequently 
marches may have to be made by night. Such movements, 
however, seriously limit the mobility of mechanical vehicles and are 
exhausting if carried out for prolonged periods. _ Troops, particularly 
those belonging to a mounted arm, cannot obtain the same amount 
of rest by day as they can by night. Moreover, columns marching 
by night, especially when they are moving by clearly defined roads, 
are liable to detection by means of aeroplane flares. During 
summer the hours of darkness are generally <insufficient to 
conceal extensive troop movements and° maintenance traffic: 
the latter will indicate the trend of the operations which are being 
undertaken. : EE SAO GO St. 
~ On the other hand, movement by day. can often’ be made in 
reasonable security. In ‘certain countries and at certain. seasons 
‘of the year, the climatic conditions referred. to in Sec. 15,12, prevent 
the efficient: employment of aircraft... By day, anti-aircraft defences 
are more eflective than by night and fighter aeroplanes.can operate 
more. easily. against the hostile reconnaissance aircraft. 


For these reasons movements by large bodies of troops at night — 


‘should usually be confined to short periods. In any case, thorough 
arrangements must./be made for feeding the troops prior to and 
during the course of a night march, and at the end of the march 
adequate shelter and cover from observation from the air must be 


23. The approach march 


I, As the force advances, and as contact with the enemy becomes 
more probable, tactical considerations, in order to ensure security 
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and co-operation,: become paramount. The bulk of the army will 
advance in several columns, each covered by its own advanced 
suard. The commander of.the army will co-ordinate the advance 
of the main bodies, to whose movements advanced guards. will 
conform. (Sec. 40, 1.) 

in addition to these advanced guards, the commander may 
detail a force of mobile troops and aircraft to operate in front or on 
the flanks of the advancing army and may: allot to this force what- 
ever mission he. desires. . Special. protection against attacks by 
armoured,;vehicles may be. fequineds guras this phase of the | 
operations. (Sec.50.)-- 





2. During the advance the'struggle for information will ities. 

The strategical reconnaissances which have been carried out during 
the period of concentration: (Sec.'19) will be supplemented: by’ the 
action of other forces, whose duty it will be to obtain information 
in greater detail. 
- While the air force will Aisodier the general location and strength 
of the enemy’s columns, the cavalry and armoured cars will be 
required ‘to obtain information as to the composition cf these 
columns by means of identifications. 

It may even be advisable to employ tanks on chase: tasks, 
especially if the information required can be obtained only by 
penne 


~3. i. The order of mar ane in the various columns must be decided 
in accordance with the military situation. Units will usually march 
in the order in which they are likely to come into action; ‘if horse- 
drawn artillery is likely to be required early it should be ‘well up in 
the column and be preceded by. sufficient infantry. to afford it 
protection. 

ii The ammunition companies usually — move in rear of 
the fighting troops of their own division or cavalry division 
respectively, but it may be advisable to place a _ portion 
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=m farther forward in the order of march. In order to facilitate 
_ the ammunition supply it may sometimes be necessary for corps or 





respectively, 2 SOS 
ili. The engineers must be distributed in sucha way that they 
can carry out their task of improving communications. 


of bridging equipment being required. If detailed: information as 
. to the nature of the country is not available, air reconnaissance 
should be able to supply it. The bridging park, if there is no 
chance of its being wanted for some time, may be one.or more 
days’ march in rear. In fixing its position. the importance. of 
keeping the roads clear in rear of the fighting troops must be 
considered. — = nt — jt 
iv. Field ambulances follow their own divisions unless otherwise 
ordered, and_ wil] usually move. in rear of .the fighting troops. 
When, however, advanced dressing stations are likely to. be 
required, those portions of the field ambulances required to form 
them should be well up in the. column, 7 
v. It is advantageous for mechanized units to move either :by 
bounds in rear of and on the same road as the formation to which 
they belong, or by a separate road. ee 
vi. Where hostile air activity is to be expected, anti-aircraft 
guns must be detailed to cover the area Over which the troops are 
moving. (Sec. 58.) Sections’ of’ anti-aircraft guns should be 
moved up in succession, in order that as few guns as possible should 
be out of action at & time. Whenever it can be arranged, 


‘Toads as the rest of the troops, or should move up during the hourly 


i 
| 
| sections advancing to new positions should avoid using the same 
| halts, 
| 

; 

; 





It should be possible at an early stage to foresee the probability - 
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24, The first contact with the enemy 


1. As the main opposing forces approach eachother, collisions 
may be:expected to occur. between: the respective protective troops 
as well as between the force:of mobile troops referred to in Sec. 28, 1, 
and the hostile columns. -Success: in these: initial combats will 
enable a commander to obtain further information of the enemy’s 
strength and dispositions, and may also perrOusly™ interfere wie 
the march of the hostile formations. 


2. The action of advanced guards in such circumstances is dis- 
cussed in Sec. 40. It may be necessary to reinforce them with 
additional artillery and armoured units, in order to assist them in 
their task of driving in the enemy’s covering troops, and so of 
obtaining further information on the basis of which the commander 
of ene force can decide his future course of action. 


. The possession of armoured units has placed in the hands of 
a od Sten a weapon of offence which may enable him to surprise 
and inflict considerable damage on the enemy. Armies possess at 
present, however, only small numbers of such units, and consist in 
the main of large bodies of infantry whose rate of progress governs 
that of the force.’ Modern means of reconnaissance make it almost 
impossible for large forces to arrive within baiislaus A of 
each other without warning. i! 


4. Commanders of columns must, at this stage, be well forward 
in order that they may be able to influence the action of their 
leading troops in accordance with the intention of the commander 
of the force. 


25. The plan of battle 


- ]. The chain of events:preceding the first contact with the enemy 
and during its initial stages will enable a*commander to decide 
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whether he will attack, or await attack, or manceuvre in order to 
gain time. | 

¢ must not be assumed that during the course of a single battle, 
one force will invariably attack, and the other force-remain con- 
tinually on the defensive... In every battle, especially. when large 
forces are engaged, there wi usually be many alternations of attack 
and defence. Both Opponents may endeavour to:strike the first 
blow, or one may await the attack of the other with &@ view to 


to suit his immediate requirements, the defensive being resorted to 
when and where it is desired to delay a decision, the offensive when 
it is desired to: obtain one. 


2. A commander who decides to assume the offensive is able to 
select his points of attack ;-hesis also more likely to surprise his 
Opponent, and to beable to develop superior force at the decisive 
place. The possibility of obtaining this powerful advantage has 
been increased by the mobility and offensive characteristics of 
mechanized forces and by. the possibility of surprise fire and the 
long range of artillery. By attacking, he will often force the enemy 
to conform to his movements and will thus have taken the first step 
towards attaining the object ot battle—namely a decision. 

3. On the other hand, the offensive: must: not: be. -assumed 
merely for its own sake. A commander may sometimes decide to 
adopt a defensive attitude at the outset. of a battle if he considers 
that he will gain a decisive success. with more certainty and less 
loss by inducing his opponent to make the first attack. Re 

A similar course may be followed if he has been able to occupy 


& position which the enemy is compelled to attack in order to regain 


nis liberty of action. 
In such circumstances definite advantages may be:gained by the 


_ tactical strength of the defensive due to: the great accuracy, range 
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and volume of fire developed by a weapons. | In coming to a 
decision the necessity for the ultimate assumption of the offensive 
must always be borne in mind. 

To° choose the right time and place for ehianisinis from a 
defensive to an offensive attitude demands high qualities of ‘skill 
and resolution from a commander, intelligent anticipation of orders 
on the part:of subordinates, and reliable communications through- 
out all portions of the force: 

Unless‘the foregoing: conditions obtain or unless it is necessary to 
delay decision owing to a temporary inferiority, a defensive attitude 
at the outset of a battle is rarely desirable: 

When a commander’s intention is solely to gain time, he must 
consider whether he is more likely to achieve his end by occupying 
a deliberately, prepared. position than by manceuvring in order to 
force theenemy. to deploy as. often as possible. If he is able to 
occupy. a strong position which cannot be turned or can be’ turned 
only bya wide movement through. difficult. country, the delaying 
power of his force will be very great....On the other hand, if such a 
force accepts battle in. a ‘position, which. is liable. to envelopment, 
or in a country and under conditions: where an enemy has liberty 
to. manoeuvre, it:may be unable to. extricate. itself- except. under 
cover of darkness, or by.a successful counter-attack. The guiding 
principle in all delaying action must be that, when an enemy has 
liberty.of manoeuvre, the passive occupation of a position, however 
strong, can rarely be.justified,. and. always involves! the risk. of 
defeat. 


4. In any case, the commander who first.comes to a decision as 
to his course of action, and who gives adequate effect to that de- 
cision, will tend to give:his force a feeling of confidence and i uspire 
his troops with the necessary energy and. resolution. 


5. Having determined on-his course of action, a commander must - 
form a general plan before the dispositions of his troops can be 
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decided. The plan must. be simple, ‘so that it can be understood 
easily and carried out-quickly.. The object is to concentrate suffi- 
cient force for the decisive blow. Should it be possible by the 
eourse of preceding events to determine beforehand the direction 
oi this blow, the distribution of the bulk of the troops can be decided - 
at once. 

It will, however, usually be necessary to engage the enemy along 
his whole front before attempting to force a decision. In this case 
a part of the force only will be allotted tasks in the preparatory 
action, while the remainder is concentrated as a general reserve to 
deliver the decisive blow. This latter course will generally be 
advisable when a commander adopts a defensive attitude in the first 
instance, . - 


6. In a battle between large forces, the selection of the area in 
which the general] reserve is to be concentrated demands the utmost 
care. With small forces, when both the battlefield and the general 
reserves are proportionately small, it may be possible to place the 
latter in a central position, from which it can be brought into action 
at the right time and place.’ But with large forces, there can be 
little, if any, hope of being able to strike with the general reserve 
at the right moment unless its place of concentration is determined 
beforehand. with-reference’ to the approximate area in which it is 
to be used and to the communications available. In such circum- 
stances, therefore, it is essential to make this. decisionas early as 
possible, and to place the general reserve accordingly, oe 


26. Deployment for batile 


1. Having determined on his’ general plan of battle and decided 
on the disposal of his troops; a commander must now direct the 
various portions of the army towards the areas in which they are 
toact. : Sree : itderst eS 
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2. During an advance if march formations are retained too long, 
there will be undue delay in carrying out deployment for action ; 
on the other hand, premature deployment tends to» curtail. the 
power to manceuvre: he must, therefore, adopt such preparatory 
formations as will enable him to employ. his force in battle in the 
direction desired with the least possible delay. : 

_3.-He must make. the necessary arrangements to organize the 
battlefield and both he and subordinate commanders must decide 
on their! headquarters for the battle... (Sec..27.) 

> 4. As far as possible the deployment should: be concealed from 
the enemy. This may sometimes’ be effected, especially when the 
forces engaged are small, by the action of the advanced troops, 


reinforced if necessary by artillery, and assisted by a vigorous air 


offensive. Smoke. screens will also be of use in concealing the 
movements of troops at this time. To ensure complete conceal- 
ment, however, and to secure the advantages of surprise, it will be 
necessary to carry out the deployment under cover of darkness. 

5. It is particularly important to conceal the concentration of 
special attack troops, such as armoured units and reinforcing 
artillery. The use of wireless telegraphy must also be strictly 
controlled at this stage. 

6. The allocation of artillery must be made at an early stage. 
Reconnaissances and certain. preparatory measures must be carried 
out if the full power of the artillery is to be developed at. the. begin- 
ning of the battle, but the concentration.of a large force of artillery 
should not be disclosed by the premature opening of fire. 


27. Organization in rear 


It is essential that the area behind the fighting line should be fully 
organized to a depth adequate to the forces engaged, which, in the 
case of large forces engaged overseas, implies administration as far 
back as the base ports. (See Vol. I.) 
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28. Positions of commanders 


1, The proper selection of headquarters in battle is of the utmost 
importance, and must be decided upon by a commander as early as 
possible. The choice depends primarily on the size of the force. 
With a small force, it will be possible and necessary to exercise 
personal supervision, but in the case of forces larger than a division 
the commander should usually establish his headquarters sufficiently 
far in rear as to be beyond the reach of distraction by local events, 
but not so far distant that he cannot have quick personal access to 
his immediate subordinate commanders. 


2. In all cases the commander should show himself to his troops 
whenever opportunities occur, and where possible he should make 
himself personally acquainted with all the ground over which he 
may have to fight. : 6 - 


3. The headquarters of divisions and of lower formations should 


_ be so placed as to enable the commander to keep in close and 


constant touch with his fighting troops, with his reserves, and with 
the other arms supporting him, and, if necessary, to intervene 
personally in the conduct of the battle. Steps must be taken to 
conceal headquarters from observation from the air. 

The responsibility for communication between artillery and troops 
which are being supported rests with the latter, but this does not 
absolve the artillery commander from doing everything he can to 
assist in the maintenance of intercommunication, ~~ 


4. The headquarters of an attacking unit or formation must be 
established well forward from the beginning of the battle, and 
must be moved forward by bounds in order to keep in touch with 
the troops as they advance. A commander in a defensive action 
must establish his headquarters in a position from which he can 
keep in close touch with his troops and, if possible, watch the 
progress of the fight. | 
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5. Good means of intercommunication are necessary for the 
successful direction of operations. Frequent moves of headquarters 
are detrimental to good communication. A commander should, 
therefore, move his headquarters only when the necessity of main- 
taining good communication and close touch with his subordinate 
commanders makes such a move unavoidable. 

The higher the formation the less often should its headquarters 
be moved, but the distances covered at each move will be greater 
than in the case of the headquarters of lower formations. ; 

Tt is desirable that, whenever possible signal communications 
should be established in the new position before a headquarters 
moves from its original position; otherwise there is a risk of 
interrupting the direction of operations when~the commander 
moves.~.. 


6. A commander is responsible that the position of his head- 
quarters and any proposed move are known to all concerned, 
including the commanders of troops operating on his flanks. 

Tf a commander finds it necessary to be absent from his head- 
quarters, either while on the move to a new position or for any 
other purpose, he must leave in charge a responsible officer who 
must know not only his commander’s movements and where urgent 
messages may reach him, but also his commander’s intentions, so 
as to be able to deal with the situation in case of necessity. 

The steps necessary to secure good intercommunication are given 
in detail in Chapter XIII. 


Z 
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‘CHAPTER V- 


INFORMATION 


29. Information—General principles 


1. Detailed, accurate and timely information about the enemy 
and the theatre of operations is essential to success in war. | 

Information regarding probable weather conditionsis also generally 
of importance. LsiSG 2S OIBIS IEG it SH 

2. The information supplied to the commander-in-chief on the 
outbreak of war (Sec. 5,1) will be supplemented subsequently by | 
information furnished by the general staff at the War Office. The 
general staff in the field is charged with the duty of collecting, 
collating and distributing information and of preventing the enemy 
_ from obtaining it (Vol. I). This duty can, however, be adequately 
performed only if intelligent and constant co-operation by the 
troops is forthcoming. 


_ 3. Information in the field is obtained by fighting, by air and 
land reconnaissance, and from other sources, 

‘The general principles governing the collection. transmission and 
use of information are described in detail in the Manual of Military 
Intelligence in the Field. 

The general staff is responsible that every possible source of 
information is utilized, and any information gained by the troops 
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must be forwarded immediately to the headquarters of the forma- 
tion, as well as to other formations and units concerned. 


4. The value of information depends on whether it is accurate 
and relevant and whether it reaches those concerned in time to be 
of use. It is the duty of the officers for intelligence duties at all 
headquarters to collate the reports and present the results in a form 
which can be quickly assimilated by the commander. 


5. In furnishing information a distinction must be drawn between 
what is certain'and what is presumed or inferred. The source of 
‘information must be given, and the reasons for surmise. 


6. Negative information and the repetition or confirmation of 
information already sent are of importance.» For a commander to 
know positively that the enemy was or was not in a certain locality 
at a certain.time may be of. great value. It is advisable that fixed 
times snould be laid down for forwarding information of this nature. 


7. Useful information is often missed through lack of intelligent 
observation. Apart from personnel specially charged with the 
duty of observation, all ranks must report anything noticed which 
appears to have military value. 


8. All officers must communicate information to others likely to 
be affected by it. Thus an officer bringing a report of an important 
development on a flank will inform subordinate commanders he 
may pass on his way, to whom the news seems likely to be of 


importance ; or, if the report is sent by messenger, the latter may _ 


be directed to show it to certain commanders on his way, or 
duplicates may be sent by other means. 

_ Information regarding the presence of hostile armoured units and 
the action of the enemy’s artillery must be reported to the artillery 
with the least possible delay. 


9. It is essential that the time and place of the receipt of informa- 
tion should always be noted, as well as the persons to whom it has 
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been communicated, and the exact time when this was done. An 
officer bringing or sending information to a headquarters must 
state to whomit has been communicated, the time of communication, 
and the means employed. He must also name the other head- 
quarters to whom the information will be sent. Details regarding 
the preparation of reports are given in Chapter XII. 


30. Reconnaissance-—General principles 


1. Reconnaissance is the service of obtaining information with 
regard to the topography and resources of a country and the 
movements and dispositions of an enemy. 


- 2. In addition to strategical reconnaissance which has been 
described in Sec. 19, tactical. reconnaissance: will be required 
throughout the whole course of a campaign, in order to enable 
commanders to make plans of operations and to guard against 
surprise. 7 


3. Information regarding the enemy’s order of battle, his move- 
ments and dispositions can be obtained by the methods mentioned 
in Sec. 29, 3. In addition, topographical information will be 
required, especially in connection with the movement. of armoured 
units. 3 

Apart from the activities of special agents, the principal means 
for obtaining information at the disposal of a commander will be 
reconnaissance from the air and from the ground. The information 
obtained by aircraft will, however, be of a general nature, and must 
be supplemented by reconnaissance carried out by the army. This 
will be the task of mobile forces so long as the enemy is at a distance. 
When the force becomes engaged with the hostile columns, dis- 
mounted troops will be responsible for local reconnaissance, but 


mobile troops will still be required to gain information on the 


flanks and on the enemy’s communications. 
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4, The strength and composition of a reconnoitring detachment 
will depend upon the number of patrols which have to be furnished, 
on the probable number of messages to be sent, on the degree of 
resistance likely. to. be encountered, and.on the duration. of its 
mission. eds. ; 

5. Troops employed on these duties must be told what informa- 
tion is in the possession of the commander, and what movements 
have been ordered asa consequence of such information. They 
will then be able to appreciate the relative value of any subsequent 
information which they may obtain, and, by reporting immediately 
news of vital importance, will enable the commander to adjust his 
dispositions accordingly. ae | 
“In giving instructions for reconnaissance, commanders will set 
tasks in the form of questions, in order of priority, and the time 
by which each answer is required will be stated when practicable. 
In some cases it may be advisable to ask’ for the information as 
early as possible or not later than a certain hour, leaving as ample 
a@ margin as possible for the reconnaissance to be carried. out. 


6. Information as to the positions and movements of the enemy 
affords the best guarantee against surprise. For this reason 
touch should never be lost, once it has been established, unless to 
maintain it would endanger the accomplishment of the task. - 


31. Reconnaissance from the air before batile 


1, The tasks of aircraft engaged in strategical reconnaissance are 
given in Sec. 19. : 

The broad principle upon which reconnaissance duties are divided 
amongst air force units is that each military commander with 
aircrait at his disposal is responsible for obtaining information on 
all matters which primarily affect his own immediate plans. The 
areas within which subordinate commanders will be responsible for 


Pies 
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ac 
air reconnaissance will vary with circumstances, and will“in each 
case be defined by the superior commander, As a guide it may be 
taken that the lateral boundaries of: these areas will frequently 
correspond to the frontages of the formations concerned, but’ their 
depth will vary with the dispositions of the enemy, the nature of 
the information required, and the type. and. capabilities of the 
aircraft available. 

tis Impossible exactly to define where Strategical reconnaissance 
ends and tactical. reconnaissance begins... Medium ‘reconnaissance 
is carried out in the zone between the distant reconnaissance area 
(Sec. 19) and that of close reconnaissance (para. 2, below). Medium 
reconnaissance is concerned with the enemy’s lines of advance, the. - 
extent of his front, and the location of his flanks, as well as railway 
traffic and road movement in front of his concentration areas. 
Medium reconnaissance will usually be the duty of squadrons 
attached to army or corps headquarters.. The type of squadron 
actually employed. will depend upon the situation. et 


2. Later, close reconnaissance will be carried out by army co-opera- 
tion squadrons working under the control of corps or divisional 
commanders. Information will be required concerning the enemy’s 
forward dispositions, the forward dispositions of friendly troops, the 
extent of the hostile front and the movements of troops. It must be 
remembered that it is difficult for observers in aircraft to state 
definitely whether trenches are occupied or not—unless the enemy 
opens fire; moreover, the construction of dummy trenches and 
other means of deceiving observers usually renders it desirable 
to confirm such reports by other methods. 


3. Photographic reconnaissances frequently disclose information - 
which may escape the eyes of observers. Orders for photography 
will be given by the higher commander engaged in the particular 
operation. Such orders must be given as early as possible, and 
the area to be covered must be specified. a: is 
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4. The value of reconnaissance at night has been indicated in 
Sec. 22. If roads are numerous, it is difficult to be certain of the 


exact road on which movement is observed. If tracks are used, it 


will seldom be possible to report on the movements even of large 
bodies of troops and transport. Movement can be identified on 
well-defined roads, though it is not possible to estimate the strength 
and composition of columns. 

It must be realized that a squadron cannot combine sustained 
night work with a regular routine of operations by day. 


5. Aircraft carrying out reconnaissance duties in conjunction with 
mobile troops can perform their tasks effectually only when good 
arrangements for intercommunication have been made. The com- 
mander-of the mobile force must ensure that air force unit 
commanders keep in close touch with him. 


6. The methods of communication between aircraft and the 
ground are given in Sec. 146. | 


32. Reconnaissance from the ground before battle 


1, As in the case of strategical reconnaissance referred to in 
Sec. 19, the commander of a body of troops sent out on tactical 
reconnaissance must receive definite instructions as to the points 
on which information is required, but will be allowed freedom of 
action in carrying out his task. : 


2. Since the commander of a reconnoitring detachment is primarily 
responsible for the timely arrival of information gained by him, he 
must be provided with adequate means of communication. Com- 
manders of formations and units following in rear must also help 


him by pushing forward connecting posts from, or providing support 


by, their advanced guards. 
(38) - Cc 
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3. The primary object of reconnaissance is not to fight, but to 
gain information and to convey it to the proper quarter in time 
to be of use. | 

When the opposing main forces are at a distance from each 
other, it may often be possible to supplement the information 
obtained by aircraft, and to discover the strength of the enemy’s 
columns and the direction of his march, without a serious collision. 
Reconnaissance of this nature may often be carried out by small 
patrols of armoured cars or cavalry, or by specially selected officers 
who must be provided with the necessary means of intercommunica- 
tion. 

As soon as contact with the enemy’s covering troops has been 
gained, however, fighting for information will be necessary, and for 
this purpose armoured units are of great value. They have the power 
rapidly to break through the hostile protective troops, and to 
provide the higher commander with information regarding the 
enemy's dispositions. Successful fighting against the enemy’s 
detachments will produce a moral ascendancy over the enemy and 
facilitate further reconnaissance. 

Tt will be seen from the above that the service of reconnaissance 
requires a certain measure of dispersion, whereas tactical success 
demands concentration. A commander of a body of troops charged 
with reconnaissance must decide, according to the particular cireum- 
stances of the operations, how far it is desirable for him to employ 
detachments and how far to concentrate his command in order to 
achieve his object. 

Owing to their great mobility and wae circuit of action, armoured 
cars can on suitable ground assist cavalry by carrying out the more 
distant reconnaissances, and thus save horseflesh and enable the 
bulk of the mobile troops to be kept concentrated for fighting. 


4, Air photographs, both vertical and oblique, will also be of 


value ; the latter are particularly useful in showing tactical features. 
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Reports concerning the possibility of concealment and the probable 
_ effect of gas in certain areas will also be required. 


Details of the principal points on which information is required, 


together with headings for reports on road, river, and tactical recon- 
naissances, are laid down in Appendix II. In addition, special 
reconnaissances will be carried out by staff officers. 2 


5. Advanced guard commanders and commanders of divisional 


artillery or their representatives must be well forward when contact 


with the enemy is imminent. 


6. Time spent in reconnaissance is rarely wasted. 

Except in cases of formations larger than a division, a com- 
mander will obtain by personal reconnaissance a knowledge of the 
ground on which he is to operate. In the case of smaller formations 
and units, this reconnaissance must be carried out in considerable 
detail. 


33. Reconnaissance during battle 


1. Reconnaissance in anticipation of eventualities is the constant, 


duty of every leader. - 


All units, whether in contact with the enemy or in reserve, must 


take steps to keep themselves in touch with the situation. 
This enables them to anticipate the trend of events and to act 
with promptitude when required. : 


2, When battle has been joined, reconnaissance must be con- 
tinuous during the action. Arrangements must be made by a 
commander for observing the movements of his own troops and 
those of the enemy. Aircraft will be used whenever possible, and 
will be particularly useful for reporting on the movements of the 
troops of both sides. Much information should also be received 
from aeroplanes carrying out artillery reconnaissance. | 
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3. Among other important subjects about which information js 
required are the strength and movements of the hostile reserves, _ 
signs of preparation for a fresh attack by the enemy, or indications 
of a withdrawal. 


4. Artillery observing officers have special facilities for acquiring 
and rapidly transmitting information. Infantry intelligence sec- 
tions are also charged with the duty of observing the progress of 
operations, and arrangements must be made for information thus 
acquired to be reported without delay. Cavalry patrols and 
armoured cars can be used on the flanks for the same purpose, while 
officers, acquainted with the commander’s intentions, will be posted 
at suitable points in order to observe events and report information 
to headquarters. 


5. Careful arrangements will be made by all commanders for the 
mutual exchange of information; this is of special importance in 
the case of infantry and artillery. Personal visits or visits by liaison 
personnel to the corresponding formations or units on both flanks - 
must be carried out. For this purpose officers mounted on motor 
cycles or horses will often be found to be the quickest and most 
accurate means of communication. In addition, frequent visits 
must be paid by officers belonging to the headquarters of higher 
formations to those of lower formations and vice versa. 


34, Information from prisoners, etc., and from captured documents 


1. Information obtained from inhabitants, prisoners and deserters 
is of importance, particularly as regards the enemy’s order of battle 
and the state of his morale and, in certain cases, as regards his 
immediate intentions. 


2. The best information from these sources can be obtained only 
by an examiner who is experienced in the work, has a good know- 
ledge of the language, and is thoroughly conversant with all available 
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information regarding the enemy. As a rule, therefore, detailed 
examinations will be carried out only by personnel appointed by the 
general staff for this duty, careful arrangements being made for the 
examination to take place as soon as possible after an individual’s 
capture.. Preliminary interrogation by the unit which effects the 
capture will be strictly limited to the identification of enemy units 
and to questions of immediate importance to the subordinate com- 
mander on the spot: identifications will be reported to higher 
authority with the least possible delay by ‘‘ Emergency operations ” 
messages. 


3. Arrangements will be made for the collection of all papers and 
documents carried by prisoners or found on the enemy’s dead, and’ 
for the examination of their uniforms and identity discs, and of 
any distinctive marks on their clothing, arms, or equipment. It is 
often possible in this way to identify the units to which the men 
belong, and so to construct or confirm hypotheses as tc the enemy’s 
order of battle. Private letters are particularly valuable and often 
contain information of current or projected movements. In order 
to prevent the destruction of papers, prisoners will always be 
searched as soon as possible after capture. ise 


4. Troops engaged in reconnaissance will bring in any person 
who appears likely to be able to furnish useful information. Such 
individuals will, if the subordinate commander on the spot considers 
it advisable, be sent under escort for examination by the general 
staff. Special arrangements will be made, where necessary, for the 
rapid conveyance of such persons to the examiner. 


5. In addition to the collection of documents found on the 
enemy's dead and prisoners, arrangements will be made by the 
staff for the collection of all printed matter or manuscripts found 
in places lately occupied by the enemy. Immediately a town or 
village is occupied, steps will be taken to seize vacated enemy head- 
quarters, post and telegraph offices, telephone exchanges, police 
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stations, government or municipal offices and banks, in order to 
prevent the destruction of valuable documents and records. Inform- 
ation will often be obtained from private correspondence as well 
as from banks, hotels and shops, where details as to the composition 
of the enemy’s forces may be found in the entry books. Newspapers 
frequently publish casualty returns even when other intelligence is 
censored. : 


6. Every individual is to be instructed that he must give only 
his name and rank if taken prisoner. To give further information 
under examination may prejudice the success of the operations 
and endanger the lives of comrades. Under no circumstances is he 
to state to what unit, branch or formation he belongs. 


85. Secrecy regarding information 


Few matters call for more judgment in war than to know how much 
information it is advantageous to make known to subordinate 
commanders and how much to conceal. Over-concealment tends 
to prevent intelligent co-operation. On the other hand, if plans 
and intentions are allowed to be known prematurely, the enemy 
may gain valuable information from prisoners and spies or by other 
means. As a general guide, officers of all grades must remember 
that unity oi effort towards a common object cannct. be attained 
if subordinates who may have to act on their own judgment are not 
told in good time what it is necessary for them to know. (Sec. 
129, 3.) 7 
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CHAPTER VI 


_ 6 


PROTECTION 





36. Gener al principles 


1. A commander who succeeds in surprising his opponent gains: 
a moral superiority, which gives him an initial advantage in his 
operations and helps considerably to counterbalance any ae: 
resources which the enemy may possess. ; 


2. If an enemy is so closely watched that he can mei no move- 
ment, the nature of which is unknown to his opponent, the chances 
of surprise will be reduced to a minimum. [f, in addition, a com- 
mander can prevent information regarding his dispositions and 
intentions reaching his adversary, pe latter’s chances of operating 
successiully will be curtailed. 


3. Every commander is at all times responsible for the pro- 
tection of his command, and for concealing his strength and 
dispositions from the enemy. He must further ensure that his 
command, when ee striking distance of the enemy, is suit- 
ably disposed. (Sec. 26.) : 


4, Methods of protection vary with every situation. All forms 
of attack which the enemy can deliver must be taken into con- 
sideration. Protection against attacks by the enemy’s mobile 
troops and aircraft is probably all that is necessary when the 
hostile main forces are beyond striking distance ; as the opposing 
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forces approach each other, more elaborate arrangements for pro- 
tection will be required: eventually when the two sides are deployed 
for battle, the foremost troops will provide for their own security. 


_ §.. The strength, composition, and disposition of troops detailed 
for protective duty will therefore depend on the circumstances 
of each case, such as the proximity, strength, and characteristics of 
the enemy, the size of the force to be protected, the dispositions of 
néighbouring friendly troops, the nature of the country and its— 
inhabitants, and whether the duty of protection is to be carried — 
out in clear weather or in fog or darkness. 


6. The commander of the force to be protected will appoint a 
commander for each protective detachment, who will generally be 
the commander of the unit or. formation providing the bulk of the 
detachment. Units of other arms will be added as described in 
the following paragraphs, and the commander of the force to be 
protected will ensure that an adequate staff and sufficient means of 
intercommunication are provided for the detachment. In the 
absence of special orders, protective troops are responsible that 
connection with the force protected is maintained. 


1. The duties of protective troops are to secure at the earliest 
possible moment information of the nature of any hostile move- 
ments, to prevent the enemy from obtaining information, and, if 
the enemy is met in strength, to gain time and space for the 
commander of the force protected to put his plan into execution. 

No larger force than is necessary for the attainment of these 
objects will be employed on protective duty. 

A force despatched on a special reconnoitring mission cannot be — 
relied upon for protective duties. 

8. The presence of a force of mobile troops (Sec. 37) cannot be 
considered as providing complete protection to columns marching 
in rear. Commanders of such columns are pesponeile for providing 
local protection for their commands 
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9. The commander of a body of protective troops must keep his 
command in such readiness for action as the circumstances require, 
and his actions must be regulated solely in the interests of the main 
body which he is covering. 


10. At the end of a movement, the troops which have covered the 
march remain responsible for the protection of the main body when 
it halts, until other arrangements are made by the commander of 
the force. Similarly, when the movement recommences, protective 
detachments must not be withdrawn till the troops detailed for the 
protection of the movement have assumed this duty. 


Il. Protective detachments are referred to in the following. 
sections as advanced, flank and rear guards and outposts. These 
terms facilitate reference to the duties which fall to the lot of the 
various. detachments, but so long as. the principle of protection as 
defined in.this section is followed, this terminology may not be 
necessary, and the actual method may be varied, to meet any 
particular case. 


12. In the. following pages the protection of a force of all arms 
is chiefly considered. The principles laid down are, however, of 
general application, and hold good for troops acting independently 
of other arms.* 


PROTECTION WHEN ON THE Move. 
37. Mobile forces 


1. The commander of an army advancing in a number of columns 
towards the enemy may detail a force of mobile troops and. aircraft 
to operate in front or on the flanks of the advancing columns, © 
(Sec. 28, 1.) 





* Protection from hostile aircraft is dealt with in Sec. 58. To save repetition 
detailed reference to such form of protection is omitted in dealing with protection 
when on the move and at rest. 
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2. The commander of this mobile force will receive his orders 
from the commander of the army, but will be given a free hand 
-as regards the manner in which these orders are carried out. 


3. The duties of this mobile force may be to seize and hold 
positions or to deny their occupation to the enemy, until the main 
columns arrive; or to furnish or supplement information regarding 
the enemy as well as about the tactical features, resources and 
communications of the country. 


4. The task of aircraft detailed to work with the mobile 
force will be to give early information of the movements of the 
enemy's forces. Offensive action against the enemy’s air forces will 
not as a rule be undertaken by these aircraft, but by fighter 
squadrons detailed by general headquarters. 

- A commander will decide to what extent aircraft can in 

favourable weather relieve the mobile troops of the work of recon- 
naissance. Should conditions be unfavourable for observation from 
the air, the whole responsibility for reconnaissance may fall on the 
mobile troops. ; 3 


5. If the duty of providing sufficiently detailed information to 
enable the commander of the army to make his preliminary 
dispositions is allotted to the mobile force, it will entail offensive 
action on the part of the latter, and this will probably necessitate 
the co-operation of infantry and other arms. 


6. The action of the army cavalry and other mobile troops, 
whether they are: employed’ in reconnaissance, protective duties, 

or some other mission, will afford to the main columns a degree 
_ of protection which will vary according to the nature of their 
mission. But since, in the early stages of a campaign at any rate, 
they may be operating at a considerable distance from the main 
body, they cannot be relied upon for the local protection which is 


essential to the security of every body of troops. 
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For this reason, cavalry is a permanent part of a division. 

Whenever possible, the system of protection must include con- 
tinual intercommunication between the army cavalry and divisional 
cavalry, a function for which the army cavalry is responsible. 

Such portions of the divisional cavalry as are placed under the 
orders of the commander of an advanced, flank or rear guard, or 
of the outposts, are called advanced guard, etc., mounted troops. 


ADVANCED GUARDS 
38. Strength and composition of an advanced guard 


1. The commander of a force advancing towards the enemy, 
whether he is acting independently or as part of a larger force, and 
whether or. not mobile troops are working in front of him, will detail 
such advanced guards as are necessary for the protection of his 
columns, (Sec. 144, 2.) 


2. The strength and composition of each advanced guard depends 
on the intentions of the commander of the force and on the factors 
referred to in Sec. 36, 5. 


3. As an advanced guard has to reconnoitre and fight, it will 
usually be composed of all arms. In an open country or against 
a mobile enemy, the proportion of mounted troops, armoured cars 
and field artillery will be greater than in a close or mountainous 
country, where the bulk of the advanced guard will consist of 
infantry supported by light artillery. If the commander of the 
force. considers it essential to overcome opposition quickly or if 
there is a likelihood of the advanced guard encountering hostile 
tanks, he will be justified in allotting tanks to the advanced guard. 
In suitable country armoured cars will be of great value to an 
advanced guard commander; they are particularly adapted for 
reconnaissance, for the support of mounted patrols, for the pro- 
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tection of flanks, and in exceptional circumstances for seizing 
ground ; in the last case they must receive early support to enable 
the ground to be held. 


4. [It may not always be advisable to sub-allot the divisional 
cavalry to advanced guard commanders. If a division is operating 
in two columns, each covered by its own advanced guard, the 
divisional commander may decide to retain his mounted troops 
under his own command. If, however, effective control cannot be 
exercised in this way, sub-allotment may be desirable. In any case 
a small body of cavalry allotted to advanced guards for local recon- 
naissance and. for maintaining intercommunication will save the 
infantry fatigue and will expedite the rate of advance. In the 
following sections it will be assumed that the bulk of the divisional 
cavairy is acting under the orders of advanced euerae commen 
as advanced guard mounted troops. 


5. The advanced guard will normally be divided into deanna 
guard mounted troops, vanguard and mainguard. Aircraft will 
usually co-operate directly with it. 


6. Advanced guard mounted troops will generally act under the 
direct orders of the advanced guard commander. 
The advanced guard mounted troops will usually be Sriplovede — 
i. To cover the advance of the column by reconnoitring and 
thus give early warning of the presence of the enemy ; 
by driving away minor opposition; and by opposing, so 
far as they are able, any advance on the part of the 
enemy. If unable to overcome opposition, they will 
endeavour to discover its nature and especially the 
extent of the front held by the enemy. 
ii, To seize and hold important tactical features until the 
arrival of the infantry. 
ili, T'o carry out a special mission of a limited extent, such as 
a special reconnaissance, etc. 
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Any advanced guard mounted troops which are employed on the 
two last named tasks cannot be held responsible for the protection 
of the column, although the nature of the task allotted, in varying 
degrees, gives some such protection. 

Advanced guard mounted troops will, when covering a column, 
advance by bounds, and; when tactical features exist, these bounds 
should, as far as possible, be from tactical feature to tactical feature. 
In flat, featureless country they may, however, have to be made 
by time. The commander of the advanced guard mounted troops 
is responsible for endeavouring to obtain for the advanced guard 
commander such information as the latter may require within the 
area in which the cavalry is operating. When necessary and 
practicable, the times at which reports are to be delivered to the 
advanced guard commander should be stated. 


7. The advanced guard commander will detail a suitable vanguard 
or forward body the duty of which will be to act as a protective body 
to the main guard, and to assist the advanced guard mounted troops 
in obtaining information by attempting to overcome such opposition 
as they are unable to deal with. The vanguard may include a 
detachment of cavalry, but this should be kept down to a minimum ; 
this detachment will provide any orderlies required by the vanguard 
commander and, when necessary, may be employed by him for 
close reconnaissance. 

When there is no cavalry working in conjunction with the column, 
the vanguard will be responsible for sufficient reconnaissance being 
carried out to ensure protection to the main guard. The advanced 
guard commander will arrange artillery support for the vanguard, 


should it be required. Commanders of artillery units detailed for 


this purpose will accompany the vanguard commander. Engineer 
reconnaissance parties will accompany advanced guard mounted 
troops or the vanguard as the situation demands. A small detach- 
ment of engineers should usually form part of the vanguard. The 
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remainder of the engineers allotted to the advanced guard will be 
with the main guard. 


8. The main guard comprises the troops in the advanced guard 
other than the advanced guard mounted troops and the vanguard ; 
it constitutes the reserve in the hands of the advanced guard com- 
mander available for employment according to the situation and 
the information procured by the forward troops. The advanced 
guard commander must be well forward, though his headquarters 
will usualiy move at the head of the main guard. 


389. Advanced guard commander 


1. The advanced guard commander, before taking over his 
duties, will be told what is known of the enemy, the strength and 
composition of the advanced guard, the intentions of the com- 
mander of the force which he is to cover, including directions as to 
the objectives to be gained during the advance, the hour at which 
the main body will start * and the probable duration of the march, 
and the orders given to the mobile troops operating ahead of him 
and to other bodies of troops on his flanks, 


2. On receipt of his instructions, the advanced guard commander 
will issue his orders. In these he wil] include a description of the 
general situation, the composition of the advanced guard and its 
disposition, the action of the advanced guard mounted troops, 
the order of march, the route or routes (if suitable parallel routes 
are available) to be followed, the hour of starting of his own and, 
if possible, other advanced guards on his flanks, and the method of 
maintaining communication with the latter. (See Sec. 23, 1.) 

3. He is responsible that connection is maintained between the 
different parts of the advanced guard and also with the main 
body (Sec. 86, 6). 


* When a division is advancing on two or more roads, it will generally be con- 
venient to lay down the hour at which leading brigades will pass a starting line, 
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49. Action of an advanced guard 


1. An advanced guard will protect its main body from the 
moment when the march of the latter begins. The advanced guard 


commander will. decide on the tactical features which are to be . 


secured by the advanced guard, in order to ensure that the march 
of the main body is not interfered with, and also to enable the latter 
to carry out its deployment if the enemy'is encountered in force. 
These tactical features will be gained by a series of bounds. 

The distance by which an advanced guard will precede its main 
body, and the hour at which it will start, will be governed by 
these considerations (Sec. 28, 1), and by the necessity for communica- 
tion with other advanced guards on the flanks (Sec. 39, 2). 

The times at which an advanced guard halts are regulated by 
the tactical-situation and by the features of the ground, and do 
not necessarily synchronize with the hourly halts of its main body. 


2. During the course of an advance, the advanced guard mounted 
troops may encounter opposition which they are unable to overcome. 
If early information is given to the vanguard, the latter may be 
able to deal with the hostile resistance without calling on the main 
guard. After contact has been gained, it will facilitate such action 
if the artillery supporting the advanced guard moves by bounds, 
part of it being ready to open fire at any time; the mobility of 
field artillery enables it to adopt this method when working with 
infantry. Assistance can often be rendered quickly and economically 
by moving up additional artillery or tanks: a rapid concentration of 
artillery and tanks against an important feature which is holding 
up the advance will often succeed in breaking down the opposition 
and enable the advance to be resumed. It may sometimes be 
advisable to employ the whole of the divisional artillery for this 
task. 


3. Attacks from the air are dealt with in See, 58. Armoured 
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fighting vehicles may also operate against the advanced guard ; 
reconnaissance must be relied upon to give warning of such move- 
ments, and the artillery and anti-tank weapons of the infantry must 
be prepared to deal at short notice with attacks of this nature. 


4. The commander of the main body requires information on 
which to base his tactical plan, and time and space to put it into 
execution ; these requirements cannot be secured without fighting 
by the advanced guard.’ 

An advanced guard will, generally speaking, carry out this task 
by :— 


i, Driving back a weaker enemy so as to prevent the advance 

of the main body being unnecessarily delayed. 

li. Delaying an advancing enemy so as to give the main body 
time to deploy. | 

lil. Reconnoitring and fighting, especially with a view to 
locating the enemy’s flanks, in order to provide the 
commander of the main body with information on 
which to base his plan. 


If the commander of the force has decided to attack, he will 
probably have reinforced his advanced guards and offensive action 
will be undertaken on the lines laid down in Sec. 60,3. Ifheintends 
to act on the defensive, or if he has been unable, owing to lack 
of information or other reasons, to give the advanced guard com- 
mander definite instructions, the latter can best carry out his task 
by driving in the enemy’s advanced troops as soon as they are 
encountered. Such a step will rarely interfere with the superior 
commander’s liberty of action, whilst hesitation and delay may 
do so by allowing the enemy to seize the initiative, 
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41. An advanced guard in a retreat 


A retreating force may require a small advanced guard, which 
will include mounted troops and armoured cars, if available. It 
may be required to drive off attacks by armoured fighting vehicles 
or mobile troops which are endeavouring to interfere with the 
retreat of the force; it should therefore include artillery. 

t is responsible for clearing away obstacles and for improving, 
where necessary, the routes to be followed by the main body: a 
party of engineers will therefore be required. 


42. Protection when deployed 


1. W hen the. main body is deployed on its battle frontage 
(Sec. 86,4), the leading troops must then provide their own. pro- 
tection. Artillery support will be afforded as in Sec. 62. The 
remainder of the force will be in battle formation distributed in 
depth and ready for action. 


2. It is clear that a force so disposed has but a limited power of 
manceuvre. It is therefore essential for a commander,. before 
deciding on the moment for deployment, to satisfy himself that a 
forward movement in march formations is no longer practicable. 


(Sec. 26.) 


3. Similar protective measures will be adopted when the two 
sides are in close contact during battle. If the enemy withdraws, 
the forward troops will necessarily be responsible for their own 
protection and for maintaining contact during the initial stages of the 
advance, and it will not be necessary or advisable to form special 
protective detachments until it is clear that the enemy is moving 
back for a considerable distance and is endeavouring to disengage 


his force. 
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FLank Guarps 


| 43. Composition and action of a flank guard 


i 1, If there is any possibility of a column on the march being 


attacked from a flank, flank guards will be detailed prior to the 
commencement of the march. Flank guards will usually be 
furnished by the main body, but may sometimes be detached from 
the advanced guard. In the latter case, the advanced guard will 
be strengthened beforehand or reinforced from the main body 
when a flank guard is detached. A commander must be appointed 
for a flank guard. 

As every commander is responsible for the local protection of : 
his command from surprise in every direction, small bodies of troops 
should be detached by the flank guard commander for the protection 
of the front, flanks, and, if necessary, the rear of the flank guard. 
_ 2. The special duty of a flank guard is to prevent the enemy 
from interfering with the march of the main body. ‘To enable it 
to do this, it will have to reconnoitre, and may have to fight unsup- 
ported until such time as the main body has passed. A flank 
guard is therefore essentially a fighting force, and will be composed, 
whenever possible, of a complete formation or complete units under 
one commander. 
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3. Active reconnaissance and good intercommunication are 
essential. In addition to aircraft, armoured cars are of great value 
in assisting the flank guard mounted troops, who must be far 
enough out to give warning of any threatened attack. The allot. 
| ment of tanks to a flank guard will be governed by the same con- 
siderations as in the case of advanced guards. Mechanized artillery 
i “Gg particularly suitable for flank guard work. 

In all cases; the commander of the flank guard will keep a reserve } 
under his own hands in order to meet a sudden emergency. 
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4. In the case of movements of large forces, when the length of 
the column to be protected equals or exceeds a day’s march, or in 
the case of a flank march, t.e. a march across the enemy’s front, 
a complete formation may be detached for the purpose of guarding 
the flank until the necessity for such protection has ceased. An 
area of responsibility must be assigned to the flank guard commander. 


5. The bulk of a flank guard may be able to occupy a centrally 
placed commanding feature on the flank, the possession of which 
will afford the necessary protection to the main body during the 
day’s march, whilst watching the probable approaches from the 
enemy's side towards the line of march of the main body. A flank 
guard so placed can command a large area and can attack in flank 
or neutralize an enemy attempting to engage the main body from 
a flank. 

6. To determine how long a covering position of this nature 
should be held demands accurate calculations of the comparative 
time it will take for a hostile attack to develop, and the time 
necessary to hold off the enemy in order to enable the rear of the 
main body to get clear without interference with its march. 

7. In the case of movements of smaller forces, a flank guard may 
often best carry out its duty if it moves parallel to the force to be 
protected. If the flank guard is composed entirely of mobile 
troops, it will generally move by bounds from one position to 
another. Unless, however, a flank guard is composed entirely of 
mobile troops or the infantry portion is transported in mechanical 
transport, it cannot regain its original position if it halts for pro- 
tective purposes, since infantry on foot have only one rate of move- 
ment. In these conditions, another flank guard must be detailed 
to secure the necessary covering position on the threatened flank. 


8. Frequent information of the progress of the main body is 


essential, and special arrangements must be made for intercom- 


munication. 
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9. Irrespective of the provision of flank guards, commanders of 
columns must take steps for the protection of their commands from 
raids by armoured cars or other armoured fighting vehicles. Such 
protection may take the form of blocking roads and defiles (with 
small detachments to protect the obstacles), of distributing anti- 
tank weapons suitably in the column, or of other devices suggested 
by the nature of the country and of the armoured fighting vehicles 
possessed by the enemy. 


REAR GUARDS 
44, Action of a rear guard to a retreating force 


1, When a commander decides to withdraw his force in the 
face of the enemy, either because he wishes to avoid or postpone 
a decision or because it is necessary to break off an unsuccessful 
action (Sec. 96), the first requirement is protection from hostile 
pursuit. This is effected by detaching such rear guards as are 
necessary for the protection of his columns. 


2. A rear guard to a retreating force is composed of all arms and 
aircraft must co-operate with it. Its composition and strength 
depends upon the factors referred to in Sec. 36, 5. 

its duty is to secure comparative safety for the movements of 
the main body and to gain time for it to be regrouped, and if 
necessary. reorganized. 

To carry out its tasks the rear guard as} keep the enemy at a 
distance from the main body, and at the same time must be able 
to withdraw without becoming seriously involved or running the 
risk of being destroyed. The enemy must therefore be compelled 
to move as siowly as possible. 

The first requirement is information of the hostile movements ; 
the second is the development of the greatest possible fire power 
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at long ranges with the least expenditure of personnel ; the third is 
mobility. : 

Troops forming the rear guard will be accompanied by as little 
transport as possible. 

The rear guard commander is appointed by the commander of 
the force to be protected. He will be told the probable rate 
of movement of the main body and what demolitions are being put 
in hand to impede the enemy’s advance. When the force is with- 
drawing in more than one column and separate rear guards are 
formed, withdrawals of all the rear guards must be co-ordinated by 
the commander of the force. 


3. The conduct of a rear guard depends for its success largely 
on the skill, energy and resource of its commander. Constant and 
reliable intercommunication between the main body and the rear 
guard and. between all portions of the rear guard is essential, in 
order that information of the progress of the withdrawal and of the 
. tactical situation may be always available. The rear guard com- 
mander must be able to visualize the position of the various portions 
of his command at all times, and have his plan of action ready in 
the event of hostile attack. He must maintain a reserve under his 
own hand. 


4. When the hostile pursuit is not close, the chief responsibility 
for delaying the enemy will devolve on aircraft and the mobile 
troops supported by artillery. The less mobile troops will form the 
main guard with a small rear party for local protection, to collect 
stragglers and to ensure that the main guard has time to deploy. 

Opportunities for a counter-offensive by mobile troops will often 
occur, since they can carry out a rapid attack and then withdraw. 
A successful attack, or even the threat of an attack, especially from 
a flank, will be effective in imposing caution on and delaying the 
march of the pursuing forces. Similar results may be obtained by 
well-planned ambushes. | : 
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The principles of the action of aircraft in a rear guard action are 
similar to those laid down for an advanced guard. The principal 
task will be to discover and report any hostile movements against 
the flanks of the rear guard. They must also prevent the enemy’s 
aircraft from harassing the retiring troops and carry out low-flying 
action against the enemy’s advanced formations. | 

In cases where hostile aircraft are unable, for reasons climatic 
or otherwise, to carry out reconnaissance, mobile troops may some- 
times be able to mislead the enemy as to the line of retreat of the 
main body by inducing him to follow up in a false direction. Such 
action is most likely to be successful in the casé of comparatively 
small forces. 


45. Action of a rear guard in close contact with the enemy 
1. Rear guard actions may be considered under two headings : 
i, Those carried out on a timed programme. 


ii. Those carried out in conditions when, so long as the duty ~ 


of protecting the main body is performed, considerable 
latitude is allowed to the commander of the rear guard. 


The principles governing the conduct of the withdrawal in both 
cases are identical, but in the former case, as the rear guard will 
have to maintain its positions until a fixed hour, close fighting, 
including the delivery of counter-attacks, may be necessary before 
_ the withdrawal can be carried out, 


2. In carrying out a withdrawal on a timed ‘programme, the 
commander of the main body lays down definite times up to which 
certain positions must be denied to the enemy. ‘These times are 
based on the anticipated speed at which the main body can with- 
draw, on the necessity for not allowing the rear guard to be so 


seriously attacked that it has to be extricated, and on the nature | 


of the ground, as it is important that the enemy should not be 
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permitted to occupy positions from which he can n effectively shell 
the main body in column of route. The commander of the rear 
guard, in his turn, will arrange the timing of the withdrawal of the 
different portions of his force accordingly. 


3. When the commander of a rear guard decides that it is 
necessary to deploy, the principal duties of the rear guard mounted 
troops and armoured cars will be to protect the flanks and to carry 
out continuous reconnaissance. If available in sufficient numbers 
they may also be usefully employed to assist in the withdrawal of 
the last bodies of infantry. 


4, The rapidity of fire and the accuracy and long range of modern 
weapons have facilitated the tasks of a rear guard commander 
against.an enemy who does not possess armoured fighting vehicles 
and who follows up by direct pursuit only. The mobility and power 
of armoured-units have, however, increased the dangers of flank 
attack. By obtaining early information of the movement of the 
enemy’s armoured fighting vehicles and by disposing the artillery 
in depth, the danger of successful attack by such vehicles will be 
reduced. 


5. In occupying rear guard positions, it is important to hold 
strongly those localities which command the main lines of approach. 
The positions selected should be those from which it is easy to 
withdraw unobserved from the ground and air; they should also 
enable the dispositions of the troops and the strength of the garrison 
. to be concealed and permit of long range fire being developed. Full 
advantage must be taken of natural anti-tank obstacles. Every- 
thing possible must be done to force the enemy to deploy early, 
to make his reconnaissance slow and difficult, and above’ all to 
confront him with fire from unexpected directions should he attempt 
to attack without. careful preparation. | 


6. Lines of withdrawal and positions to be ceaieteal in rear must 
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be reconnoitred beforehand. Tt will assist in delaying the enemy 
if successive positions are far enough apart to force the enemy, 
after deploying for attack against one, to move his artillery before 
attacking the next. Once troops have disengaged’ and left one 
position they will go straight back through the next one, which 
must be occupied before the withdrawal from the previous position 
begins, 

Lhe operation of disengagement when pressed may, however, 
necessitate the occupation of certain intermediate points close 
behind the position from which withdrawal is taking place, but a 
running fight must be avoided ag it leads to loss of control. 


7. If the rear guard is engaged with the enemy when the time for 
withdrawal arrives, the bulk of the infantry will be withdrawn 
gradually to the next position in rear covered by rear parties and 
by the artillery. The artillery will then be withdrawn. | 

In order that an intact front may be maintained to the last 
and the formation of 8aps prevented, the withdrawal of the rear 
parties along the whole front must be co-ordinated. It is important 


with a portion of the detachment in carriers or limbers, cavalry, 
tanks and armoured cars may, in accordance with the nature of 
the country and the actions of the enemy, be among the last to 
evacuate the position. The final withdrawal from a position will 
be covered by the troops already in position in rear. In certain 
circumstances, smoke may be employed either to conceal the 
withdrawal or to draw the attention of the enemy elsewhere, 


8. Should the rear guard become closely engaged late in the day, 
it will usually prove advisable to maintain the position unti] nightfall 
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and withdraw under cover of darkness. _ If it is decided to extricate 
the rear guard in daylight or to re-establish the situation at a place 
where the enemy has broken through, it will be necessary to launch 
a counter-attack. The objective selected for this operation must 
be strictly limited, and the attack must be supported by all available 
artillery, tanks and machine guns. A counter-attack of this nature, 
carefully planned and suddenly delivered, often achieves an easy 
success, and will then impose great caution on the enemy. Success, 
however, must not be exploited too far. If tanks are employed, 
they will remain in action until the infantry has withdrawn or is 
definitely established in the recaptured locality. 

9. Should the main body be delayed in its march, it may be 
necessary for the whole rear guard to occupy a defensive position. 
In this case it will be of advantage if such a position can be occupied 
a few hours before dark. The enemy may hesitate to attack with 
darkness approaching, and delay at that hour will curtail the length 
of his march. 


46. Demolition schemes and expedients for delaying an enemy’s advance 


1. It is of the utmost importance that demolitions and other 
expedients for delaying the enemy should be carried out on a well 
co-ordinated plan, so that the enemy will meet a belt of obstructions 
rather than isolated obstacles which can be turned. 

Careful arrangements are necessary in order to ensure that all 
plans for demolitions, etc., are put into effect and that no bridge 
is demolished or road blocked until it is no longer required. _ 

Such schemes may involve demolitions on a large scale initiated 
with a strategical object or delaying expedients with an immediate 
tactical object. : 

- The laying down of the policy as to whether, in the event of a 
retreat, demolitions are to be carried out, and any limitations as 
to the scope or extent of such demolitions is the responsibility of 
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the commander of the force. This policy should be communicated 
to subordinate commanders in the force before the retreat com- 
mences so that they may know what is required of them and make 
their plans accordingly. | 3 

In the case of demolitions carried out deliberately on a large 
scale the control of execution will be centralized, while the control 
of the execution of expedients for delaying the immediate advance 
of an enemy will be decentralized. 

In the former case demolitions will be carried out as thoroughly 
as possible after the passage of the main bodies and under cover 
of rear guards: in the latter case the amount of destruction may 
be governed by the prospects of a return offensive or by the 
necessity of checking immediate pursuit. 


2. The following expedients may be resorted to [See Manual of 
Field Works (All Arms)]:— 


i, Roads may be blocked by felling trees to fall across them, 
by making effective craters, especially at points where 
diversions or restoration will be difficult to carry out, 
by destroying bridges, retaining walls and roads in 
cuttings or on embankments. Land mines will be 
effective in impairing the morale and delaying the ad- 
vance of the enemy. 

li. Railways can be rendered temporarily useless by destroying 
bridges and tunnels and by other methods laid down 
in the Manual of Field Works. Effective destruction 
of telegraph and telephone systems will increase an 
enemy’s difficulties. 

iii, Fords may be rendered impassable by throwing in loose 
barbed wire or agricultural implements or by felling 
trees to fall across them. 

iv. Inundations, if carried out under expert supervision and 
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if time is available, will add greatly to the difficulties 5 


of a pursuing force. 

v. Villages, woods, heather, etc., may be set on fire: 

vi. Wells, reservoirs, pumping machinery, and facilities for 
watering may be rendered useless. 

vii. Smoke screens may be employed. 


3. The formation responsible for the various works must be 
clearly defined. If a demolition is not being carried out under the 
orders of the commander of a larger formation, responsibility for 
executing the work must be delegated to the commander of a 
smaller formation whose units are covering the withdrawal. 

Divisional engineers must be told what bridges they are to 
prepare for demolition, and that they will receive “executive orders 
to destroy. them from the brigade or other commander responsible 
for the defence in the areas in which the bridges are situated. 

The brigade or other commander may, in the case of an important 
bridge, give the actual order to destroy the bridge ; more often he 
will delegate the responsibility to some other officer. Who this 
officer is must depend on circumstances: he may be the commander 
of the rear party, or the engineer officer in charge of the demolition 
or another officer specially detailed for the purpose. In all cases 


the engineer officer (or N.C.O.) in charge will be given in writing 


the title of the officer who has been entrusted with the duty of 
ordering the destruction of the bridge. 

The officer (or N.C.O.) in charge of the demolition will also be 
given written instructions that he is to destroy the bridge should 
the enemy reach a certain position. This is to ensure “that the 
demolition is carried out, should the officer detailed to give the order 
fail to do so. | 

As soon as the bridge has been destroyed, the officer (or N.C.O.) 
in charge of the demolition will report to the headquarters which 


authorized it the time of the demolition and the extent of the 
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: damage eilected. Itis of the utmost importance that arrangements 


for the rapid transmission of these reports should be made. 


If the main body and the transport march without any con- 
siderable distance between them, one rear guard will suffice for the 
whole; if, on the other hand, there is a large interval, the rear 
guard will follow the main body and the transport, will be allotted 
@ Special escort. Should the role of the rear guard be only to collect 
stragglers and keep off marauders, it will usually be composed of 
infantry with a smal] detachment of cavalry to watch the flanks: 


PROTECTION WHEN AT REST 
48. General nature of outpost duty 


1. The troops to which are assigned the duties of protection to 
a force when at rest, whether merely halted or disposed for defence, 
are termed outposts. 

2. The object of outposts is to enable the bulk of the force to 
rest, to prevent the enemy from obtaining information, and, in 
case of attack, by giving warning, and offering resistance, to gain 
sufficient time at all costs, for the commander of the force to 
put his plan of action into execution. 

To perform this task, the two essentials are (a) information 
and (6) the power to resist attack. 


3. As regards information, a force can be regarded as secure from 
surprise only when every body of the enemy within striking distance 
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is so closely watched that it can make no movement the nature of 
which does not immediately become known to the outposts. 
Information regarding the enemy, complementary to that obtained 
by the intelligence section of the general. staff, will be gained by 
reconnaissance carried out by aircraft and by mobile troops 
(Sec. 37). In addition, outposts will :-— 


i. Keep a close watch on all bodies of the enemy Syithin 
reach of the outposts. 
ii, Watch all approaches along which the enemy mene 
advance. 
ili, Examine all neighbouring localities in which the enemy 
might conceal his patrols or which he might occupy 
preparatory to an attack. 


Outposts will therefore constantly carry out reconnaissance. 
It is necessary for outposts to conceal their own movements. 
To see without being seen is one of the principles of outpost duty. 


49, Factors affecting protective measures 


1. Protection must be organized to meet any form of attack 
which can be delivered by the enemy. The measures to be adopted 
will vary according to the nature of the country, the characteristics 
and arms of the enemy, and the size of the force to be protected. 


2. Tn operations against an irregular enemy, it must be assumed 
that he is at all times within striking distance, and protective 
arrangements will be as described in Chapter X. 


3. In the case of an organized enemy, the chief factor affecting 
protection is whether his main forces are within striking distance 
or not. This factor will largely affect the composition and strength 
of protective troops and is dealt with in Secs. 50, 51, and 54. 
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4. The strength of troops employed on protective duty and 
held in immediate readiness to meet attack must be kept to the 


minimum which will achieve the object ; otherwise the efficiency . 


of the force will suffer from lack of rest. _ When a force is deployed, 
the troops in the foremost localities perform the functions of out- 
posts. 

It must be realized that when a force is halted for more than 
24 hours within striking distance of an enemy, the danger of attack 
will increase as the enemy will have opportunities of procuring 
information and of making his offensive arrangements. 


5. The following: sections deal with the case of a force halting 
for not more than 24 hours during mobile operations against an 
organized enemy. The role of outposts in defence is dealt with in 


- Chapter VIII. 


50. Protective measures when the enemy’s main forces are not within 
striking distance 


1. In this case, the protective detachments covering the front 


oi advance may be kept comparatively weak. Their main object 
will be to prevent the enemy from obtaining information and to 


protect the main body from disturbance by hostile patrols or 
mobile troops. 


2. When the enemy possesses armoured fighting vehicles of great 
radius of action, he is in a position to deliver attacks with them 
from any direction. : 

In addition, therefore, to the protection of its front, the force 
halted must throw out protective detachments to block roads or 
other avenues of approach leading from any direction into the area 
in which it is halted, anti-tank defence being provided by the co- 
ordination of artillery and infantry resources and by tank obstacles. 

Rear formations, as well as the leading columns, must be allotted 
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areas in which they are responsible not only for their own protection 
but also for that of the services of maintenance against this form 
of attack. 

Efficient reconnaissance by aircraft. and by mobile troops is 
essential, armoured cars being of particular value. In a friendly 
country, they can generally remain out at night watching ap- 
proaches in advance of the outpost system. The danger of their 


being mistaken for hostile cars, when returning with information, 


must be guarded against. 


_ 8. These protective measures will also be necessary as part of the 
main protective system described in the succeeding section. 


Bt. Broleciine measures when the enemy's main forces are. within 
striking distance 


bit the’? main forces of the enemy are within striking aistathies: 
a commander must ensure that his command is suitably disposed 
(Sec. 86, 3). Therefore when halted, his force must be deployed 
to an extent sufficient to resist any form of attack possible. The 
number of troops to be deployed and kept in immediate readiness 
will vary in each case, but the normal organization of command 
will be maintained. 


2. It follows that when a force which is advancing in these 
circumstances halts, it occupies a suitable position, and the com- 
mander will lay down the general line which his leading troops will 
occupy (which may be termed the outpost position). He will fix 
the boundaries between his leading formations on the lines laid down 
in Sec. 78, 9, according to the dispositions required in case of postile 
attack. 


3. The outpost position must cover any ground essential to carry 
out his plan of battle, and the troops in it constitute the outposts. 
The organization of the position will be on the same lines as that 
of any other defensive position (Chapter VIII). 
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4. Owing to the long range of modern artillery, it is impossible 
for the outpost position, unless it is dangerously isolated, com- 
pletely to protect areas occupied by troops in rear. 

_ The choice of the position will therefore be governed less by the 
range of the hostile artillery than by the presence of ground suitable 
for defence. 3 

The existence of a tank obstacle may have a great influence on 
the choice. If the general line of defence can follow some well- 
defined natural feature or road or railway, intercommunication. 
will be facilitated and arrangements will be more easily co-ordinated. 


5. The outpost position need not be held in great strength, and 
there will not be time for elaborate organization. Localities must, 
however, cover probable lines of hostile approach, patrols must be 
pushed well forward and connection between adjoining localities 
must be established. 

The governing factor is that unless the two forces are actually 
in contact, the enemy cannot expect to launch a major attack with 
reasonable prospects of success until he has had time to carry out 
reconnaissances and to perfect his arrangements. 


6. ‘Troops holding the outpost position and all protective detach- 
ments must be held in a high state of readiness for action. They 
must hold their ground in case of attack as resolutely as in any 
other defensive position. Only the commander of the force can 
issue orders for withdrawal. ae 


7. In addition to laying down the general line to be held 
and the arrangements for protection against armoured fighting 
vehicle raids as described in Sec. 50, the commander of the force 
will lay down billeting or bivouacking areas for each formation and 
the degree of readiness in which troops will be held. 
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52. Protection during batile 
(See also Chapter VIII.) 


When the opposing forces are in close contact, they will be 
deployed on their battle frontages. In such circumstances 
forward formations must be ready for action and bivouac on their 
battle positions, each unit protecting itself and patrolling as laid 
down in Sec. 79, 1. | 

It will often occur in these circumstances that no orders can be 
issued by superior authority as to measures of protection, and in 
any case nothing can relieve the commanders of advanced troops 
of the responsibility of securing themselves against surprise. 


53. Commanders in an outpost system 


1. At the end of a march, advanced, flank and rear guards remain 
responsible for the protection of the main body until the outposts 
are in position. It will facilitate command and the arrangements 
for defence if the formations furnishing these protective detach- 
ments are responsible for providing the outposts when the force 
halts. 


2. In the case of small forces it will be advisable to appoint a 
commander in the outpost system; he will usually be the com- 
mander of the formation furnishing the whole, or the bulk of the 
outpost troops. 

In the case of larger forces composed of several columns, the 
usual chain of command will be followed. Commanders of forma- 
tions will be allotted areas and told the general line of the outpost 
position (Sec. 51, 2); they will appoint their own outpost com- 
manders who will be responsible for the organization of the outpost 
system in their areas and for co-ordinating their arrangements with 
those of the outposts on their flanks. Similar arrangements will 
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be made for the command of the areas of protection referred to in 
Sec. 50, 2. 


3. Before the force halts, a commander in an outpost system 

Imust receive information on the following points :— , 

i, What is known of the enemy and of other bodies of friendly 
troops. 

ii, The intention of the commander who appoints him; the 
positions to be occupied by the main body, if the enemy 
attacks; the time it will take to occupy these 
positions. 

iii. The general line to be occupied by the outposts. 

He will then issue his orders for reconnaissance and settle in 
outline the dispositions of the outposts, both for day and night. 


4. As soon as the foregoing has been decided on, he will issue 
orders on the following points :— 

i, Information as to the enemy and friendly troops so far 
as they affect the outposts. 

li. General description of the outpost position, frontage or 
number of roads allotted to each subordinate formation 
and situation of the reserve. 

ii. Distribution of outposts and any special instructions for 
defence against armoured fighting vehicles. 

iv. Dispositions in case of attack. 3 

v. Special arrangements by night. 

vi. Smoking, lighting fires and cooking, | 

vii. The hour at which outposts will be relieved, 
viii. The place to which reports will be sent. 
5. He will decide whether the reserve is to occupy billets or to 
bivouac and what units may take off accoutrements, off-saddle, 
unhook teams, ete. 


6. As soon as the outposts are in position, he will inform the 
commander who appointed him. 
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7. Detailed instructions regarding the occupation of an outpost 
position are given in Infantry Training, Vol. IT. 


54. Miscellaneous 


1. Patrolling must be constant, but attempts to carry off detached 
posts, sentries, etc., ‘unless ordered for the purpose of obtaining 
identifications or for some similar reason, are to be avoided, as they 
serve no good end, give rise to reprisals, and tend to disturb the 
main body. : 


2. Outposts stand to arms and send out patrols one hour before 
it begins to get light, and will remain under arms until the patrols 
report that there is no sign of an attack. 3 


3. Intercommunication must be maintained at all times between 
all formations and units providing the outposts and between the 
outpost commander and the headquarters of the main body. 


4. Detached posts may occasionally be necessary in front of or to 
the extreme flank of an outpost position, in order to guard some 
locality where the enemy might collect preparatory to an attack, 
or which he might occupy for purposes of observation. It is better, 
however, to include such points in the general scheme of defence, 
if this can be done without extending the area unduly. If such a 
course is inadvisable and if observation by armoured cars (Sec. 50, 2). 
is insufficient, the outpost commander must decide whether the value 
of a detached post is such as to justify the risk of its being cut off. 


5. No one other than troops on duty, prisoners, deserters from 
the enemy and flags of truce, will be allowed to pass through the 
outposts either from within or without, except with the authority 
of the commander who details the outposts. Inhabitants with 
information will be blindfolded and detained at the nearest post 
pending instructions, and their information sent to the outpost 
commander. 
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6. Where there are large numbers of refugees it will be impossible 
to prevent them crossing the outpost position. Special arrange- 
ments will be necessary for their collection and for their subsequent 
. disposal. 

No one is allowed to enter into conversation with persons pre- 
senting themselves at the outposts, except the commander of the 
nearest detached post, platoon or company, who should confine his 
conversation to what is essential. Prisoners and deserters will be 


sent at once, under escort, to the authority appointed to interrogate 
them. 


OruEeR Protective Duties 


50. Artillery escorts 


_ Artillery is, as a rule, protected automatically by the distribution 
of the other arms. When, however, it is ordered into an exposed 


position, a special escort must be detailed by the officer who issues 
the order. 


56. Protection of convoys 


1. Commanders of fighting troops are responsible for the pro- 
tection of all transport and supply units whose movements they 
regulate, and will detail such escorts for them, or make such other 
arrangements for their security, as the situation may demand. 

2. The commander of the L. of C. area or sub-area is similarly 
responsible for the security of supply columns, etc., moving within 
the area under his command. 

3. A convoy can be protected by permanent posts which guard 
the route traversed, by guarding the route with troops sent out 
daily from posts on the L. of C,, by escorts accompanying the 
convoy, or by the normal protective detachments of the formations 
concerned. 


4. When a convoy is being protected by an escort, the senior 
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- combatant officer with the convoy will command both the transport — 
and its escort. Should he be the commander of the escort, he will 
consult the senior transport officer on all matters which affect the 
welfare and convenience of the transport, will avoid all interference 
with his technical functions, and will give effect to his wishes unless, 
by: so doing, the safety of the convoy would be endangered. 


6. Karly information about the enemy and the route to be 
followed is essential. Protection will best be afforded if the escort 
holds important tactical points and avenues of possible hostile 
approach i in succession. ‘This is particularly important if the enemy 
is known to possess armoured fighting vehicles. In the case of slow 
moving convoys the bulk ‘of the escort will consist of infantry, but 
some mobile troops and artillery are essential, the proportion being 
dependent on the form of attack which i is most likely to be delivered 
by the enemy. 


The arioinles Téferred to in paragraph 5 apply also to the case of 
mechanical transport convoys. Armoured cars and mechanized 
artillery form an efficient and economical escort. Infantry must 
be carried in mechanical transport. Side roads and approaches 
will be blocked, if possible. 


6. The commander of a convoy will on no account engage the 
enemy if his task can be accomplished without fighting. Every- 
thing possible must be done to avoid attracting attention, and for 
this reason movements may often have to be carried out by night 
(Sec. 22, 6). If fighting is inevitable, the enemy will be engaged 
as far from the convoy as possible, and every effort will be made to 
keep the convoy moving. It will not be halted and parked, except 
as a last resort. 


57. Protection of railways 


1. The duty of protecting a railway and parties working on it 
rests with the commander of the area concerned. In this matter 
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the responsibility of the movement section of the staff, is con- 
fined to bringing to the notice of the commander such points on 
a railway as require special protection. Further details regarding 
the protection of railways are given in the Manual of Movement. 


58. Protection from aircraft 


(See Manual of Anti-Aircraft Defence (Army Units) Vol. IE and 
Small Arms Training, Vol. IT.) 


1. It is the duty of every commander to make the necessary. 
arrangements for the protection of his command from aircraft 
with all the means at his disposal. | 

The means of air defence can conveniently be divided into two 
categories, active and passive. 

The active means. are—Aircraft. 

Anti-aircraft artillery. 

Small arms. 

The passive means are—Concealment. : 

Protective dispositions (i.e. distribution 
of personnel and material in such a way as to avoid offering 
objectives to air attack). 

In the field, aircraft will rarely be available for purely protective 
duties. Even when they are so available, it will not usually be 
possible to arrange the elaborate warning system. necessary to 
enable them to be concentrated at the right time and place to meet 
the enemy. Air defence commanders must, however, always work 
in the closest liaison with the air force, and will exchange 

intelligence as regards hostile air activity. 


Anti-aircraft artillery 


2. Role.—Anti-aircraft artillery may act either in co-operation 
with fighting aircraft or independently. Its task is to destroy 
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enemy aircraft and to deny them opportunities of accurate bombing 
and detailed observation. 

When co-operating with aircraft, it will also assist them by 
breaking up formations of hostile aircraft and by indicating the 
whereabouts of the latter. 

3. Command and organization of air defences.—The organiza- 
tion of air defences will take the form of the defence of areas. 
The usual precedure will be for the army to lay down a line in 
front of which anti-aircraft gun defence will be provided by the corps. 
To ensure co-ordination of the whole system and effective co-opera- 
tion of all means of anti-aircraft defence, the handling and control 
of the air defence organization will be placed in the hands of 
one officer at each corps or army headquarters so far as the nature 
of the operations will permit. In the ‘initial stages of a campaign 
anti-aircraft artillery brigade commanders will usually be placed 
in command of the air defence units of corps, the air defence brigade 
commander being at army or general headquarters. The officer in 
command of the air defence units of a formation will be responsible 
to the artillery commander of the formation. 

When divisions are operating at a distance from the main 
columns, command of anti-aircraft batteries will. be decentralized 
to them for the protection of the areas through which they are 
moving, such command being then exercised through divisional 
artillery commanders. ‘The rear limits of the areas will be defined 
by the corps. 

When anti-aircraft artillery is operating under corps control, 
battery commanders responsible for the protection of an area occu- 
pied by a division will maintain the closest liaison with that division, 
in order to keep touch with changes in the situation and the division’s 
particular requirements for air defence. It may be necessary for 
divisions to control the moves of anti-aircraft units allocated to 
the defence of areas through which they are moving or to allot 
priority in movement. 
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4. Defence of forward areas.—The considerations governing 
the disposition of anti-aircraft artillery are as follows :— 


i. Protection for the main concentrations of troops and 
transport, and for vulnerable points such as defiles in 
communications. 

ii. Prevention of hostile air reconnaissance. 


Aeroplanes engaged in artillery and close.reconnaissance should 
also be protected as far as possible. 
Distribution of anti-aircraft artillery should be made with due 


_ regard to natural facilities for concealment of troops. 


Unless certain points require special protection, anti-aircraft 
artillery positions are best sited about 4,500 yards apart. The 
normal fire unit is four guns, but the extent of the area to be protected 
and tactical considerations may frequently necessitate dispersion 
by sections. | 

When protecting marching columns, moves of anti-aircraft 
artillery can be carried out as follows :— 

i. By utilizing side routes parallel to the advance. 
ii. By utilizing gaps in the line of march. 
iii, During hourly halts. (For short distances a speed of 
20 m.p.h. can be maintained, thus allowing a move 
forward of about 4,000 yards during the halt.) 

Method i. should be employed wherever possible, but a com- 
bination of i. and ii. will be normal. Where broad roads exist, 
most of the difficulties of moving guns disappear. 

In planning moves of sections, the chief consideration is that the 
smallest possible number of guns should be out of action at any 
given time. 

In an advance, moves of less than 3,000 yards should rarely be 
undertaken. 

In a retirement, anti-aircraft artillery must be sited with special 
reference to the defence of localities where congestion is likely to 
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occur. The withdrawal of anti-aircraft guns, left in action to ensure 
the safe passage of the rearmost troops, will require careful arrange- 
ment and reconnaissance. | 


5. Defence of rear areas.—Defence in the rear areas of corps 
will often consist of the protection of a- number of vulner- 
able points such as railheads, dumps, etc., to each of which one or 
more anti-aircraft batteries and some searchlights may be allotted 
(para. 7, below). : 

The base area will require a considerable portion of the resources 
available owing to the importance and vulnerability of the depots, 
ammunition dumps, centres of railway activity, etc., in that area. 

The system of air defence in army and L. of C. areas will be built 
up on lines similar to those for a stabilized front described in the 
Manual of-Anti-aircraft Defence (Army Units), Vol. IT. 


6. Protracted defence.—If operations are deliberate, command of 
air defence will be centralized in the higher formations. The method 
of defence will then approximate to that of the back areas [see Manual 
of Anti-aircraft Defence (Army Units), Vol. IT]. 


7, Searchlights are required to co-operate with anti-aircraft 
artillery and with fighter aircraft in rear areas. 

Command of searchlight units will be decentralized, as necessary, 
by the air defence brigade commander. 

In siting searchlights for co-operation with anti-aircraft guns, 
it must be remembered that hostile aircraft should be illuminated 
for a sufficient time to allow the gunnery calculations to be made 
and fire opened. This will entail siting searchlights in depth 
round the area to be defended. 3 

In order to obtain the full effect of anti-aircraft gunfire, it will 
generally be better to provide an adequate illuminated area round 
a few localities than to disperse the available searchlights in numerous 
small areas. : . 

D2 
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Small arms ' 

8. Properly controlled and directed small-arm fire has a great 
moral and material effect upon low-flying aircraft. Fire can be 
carried out both with the rifle and the light automatic. Generally, 
the former will be most effective by troops on the move and the latter 
by troops when stationary. 

Anti-aircraft batteries are provided with light automatic sections 
for defence against low-flying aircraft.in areas otherwise un- 
protected. 


9. Early information of the approach of hostile aircraft is essential 
to a commander in order to enable him to put his plan of action 
into execution. Air sentries will therefore be detailed at all times. 

Even though a commander has sent on anti-aircraft light auto- 
matic detachments to piquet the route, subordinate commanders 
are not relieved of the responsibility for providing protection by 
means of the controlled small-arm fire of their own units, unless orders 
to the contrary are issued. Generally speaking, such protection 
will be required on the move for :-— | 


i, Transport. 
il, Troops not armed with the rifle. 
iii, Troops not in possession of sufficient rifles to obtain the 
necessary volume of fire. 


The higher commander will lay down what modification of the 
normal distances between units is to be maintained during a march. 

Commanding officers will arrange the best method of halting and 
engaging the hostile aircraft provided they aré within 600 yards 
of the point of attack. 


10. The action of deployed troops with regard to hostile aircraft 
will depend largely on the extent to which they are involved with 
the enemy’s troops. 
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If concealment is required, troops will not open: fire unless 
seriously attacked by the hostile aircraft ; in other circumstances, 
fire will be opened as soon as the aircraft come within effective 
range. . 2 


11. When troops are at the halt or at rest, protection by small- _ 
arm fire is best provided by light automatics. During a halt, in 
addition to posting air sentries (para. 9, above), commanders will 
ensure that men and animals take advantage of the best cover 
available without disorganizing the column. 


12. Further details of defence against. aircraft by means of 
small-arm fire will be found in Small Arms Training, Vol. I. 


59. Concealment from the air 


1. A knowledge of the principles of concealment from the air 
will assist officers not only to protect their commands from attack 
or detection by aircraft, but also to report on localities which offer 
the best means of affording such concealment. 


2. Shadows form an effective means of concealment. The value 
of a wood for this purpose cannot be decided from a map. Woods 
vary considerably according to the nature of the trees and the time 
of the year. More can be seen by an observer vertically above a 
wood than would be anticipated by looking at it horizontally. Air 
photographs will be of great value in deciding whether a wood is 
capable of hiding troops and their transport or not. Buildings, 
cuttings, embankments, walls, hedges, etc., afford concealment by 
casting shadows. 


3. When no cover is available, irregular formations will be adopted 
as far as possible. Movement is easily distinguishable from the air, 
but if troops do not move, and if they refrain from looking upward 
when aircraft are overhead, they are difficult to observe, even in 
the open. 
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4, Tracks are easily seen from the air; they should therefore be 
continued past the position to which they lead. As far as can be 
arranged, tracks for foot and wheeled traffic will follow incon- 
Spicuous routes. 


5. Camouflage will be used when time and material are available 
[Manual of Field Works (All Arms)]. 


«6. Visibility from the air depends largely on atmospheric con- 
ditions, but the following table may be taken as a rough guide as to 
the detail which can be seen from various heights in fair weather :— 


At 500 feet troops can be recognized as hostile or friendly. 

At 1,000 feet concentrations in trenches can be seen. 

At 1,500 feet movements of small parties in the open can be 
observed. | 

At 5,000 feet movements of formed bodies on a road are 
visible, 
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CHAPTER Vil 


THe ATTACK 


60. General principles 


1. In arriving at a decision to assume the. tactical offensive, a 
commander. will be guided by the considerations referred to in 
Sec. 25. = 

Whatever thesize or organization of the forces engaged, the 
principles governing the conduct of an attack are identical. A 
commander must be clear in his own mind what he has to do in 
order to achieve his object and be determined to succeed in his 
task; his plan, conceived in accord with the principles of war, 
must be simple and based on the best information obtainable : 
it must be understood by subordinates and carried through by 
them with resolution. There must be close co-operation between 
all arms and services engaged and, throughout the stages of the 
attack, the supporting arms must give all possible assistance to 
the infantry, who alone can complete the victory by overcoming 
the last remnants of hostile resistance. It must, therefore, be the 
aim of every commander so to combine the efforts of the component 
parts of his force as to ensure that his infantry reach their objective 
in the best possible condition for engaging in close fighting. 

To each body of troops must be assigned a tactical objective, but 
close co-operation between the commanders concerned and co- 
ordination by higher authority are essential in order to ensure that 
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efforts are combined and that attacks intended to be simultaneous 
in effect are so in reality (Sec. 61, 1). 


2. Although the foregoing principles are applicable to every 
form of attack, the methods by which they are applied will depend 
upon such factors as the nature of the country, the tactics of the 
enemy and his morale, the relative strength and armaments of the 
opposing forces, the weather, and the time and resources available 
to the enemy for the organization of resistance. 


3. In the preliminary stages of a battle, although it is usually 
difficult to ascertain accurately the nature of the hostile resistance, 
contact may be expected between the protective troops of the two 
forces. Offensive action is required by advanced guards if the 
commander has decided to attack (Sec. 40, 4), and the development 
of such offensive action may take the form of attacks against a 
hostile protective force on the move or occupying an outpost position 
(Sec. 62). In such circumstances, the enemy will probably not be 
in any great depth, nor is he likely to have reserves available for a 
decisive stroke. Similar ‘conditions may be expected to arise as 
the result of a successful enveloping movement by the attacker, or 
when the hostile positions have been broken through and the 
attacker is entering upon the last phase of a successful battle 
(Sec. 75). 

In such cases, rapid and resolute action is essential, in order to 
make full use of the opportunities offered for manceuvre or for 
direct attack before the enemy has time to organize his resistance 
more thoroughly. Even against the resistance which may be 
met with under these conditions, where the enemy may be expected 
to be on a wide front and to be making a liberal use of automatic 
weapons, infantry will require the strongest possible support from 
the available artillery and tanks; but, even though the supporting 
arms are for the moment unable to co-operate with it, infantry 
must always seize opportunities to get forward with its own weapons, 
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4, When contact is gained with the main hostile position, it will 
probably be found to be organized in depth. The amount of 
organization depends on the factors mentioned in para.2,above. The 
enemy may have only just arrived on the ground where he intends | 
to fight, and his troops may therefore be in occupation of their 
positions but have had no time to prepare field defences. 

As time passes and the hostile resources—both in materiel and 
man power—increase, so will his organization develop until the 
extreme is met with in the case of an attack on an organized trench 
system. In the latter case, the enemy may be found in a position 
deliberately prepared and consisting of elaborate defensive works 
which cannot be turned. In order to overcome such resistance, 
deliberate and methodical preparation will have to be made by a 
commander who decides to attack; this preparation may require 
considerable ‘time in order to effect an adequate concentration of 
the supporting weapons to drive home a frontal attack. 


5. The main differences between the forms of defence referred to 
in paras. 3 and 4, above, are those of resistance in depth, and 
security from flank attack. If the enemy is disposed in depth, 
even though he has had no time to prepare field defences, successful 
attack is possible only by the co-ordinated action of the several 
arms as a result of a plan prepared by a higher commander. 


6. Between the two extreme forms of resistance in depth de- 
scribed in para. 4, above, there will necessarily be many varying. 
degrees of preparation for defence and a corresponding variety of 
forms of attack. No definite line of demaraction can be laid down 
between the different sets of conditions, which’ are mainly con- 
cerned with time. 

-In every case an attack involves constant and vigorous asistanee 
by the supporting arms to the infantry and tanks before and aus 
the development of the operation. 
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7. The subject will therefore be considered in the following 
sections as under :— 


i. The gaining of contact. 
ii. The attack. 
iii. Further considerations for the attack on an organized 
trench system. 
iv. The final phases of a successful attack. 
v. The pursuit. 


8. It must be remembered, however, that an action against 
outpost troops on gaining contact may develop into a methodical 
attack against a trench system organized in depth, and that 
towards the successful close of such an attack quick decisions and 
rapid movement will again be essential. In war no two situations 
are identical, and a commander basing his decision on the factors 
described in para. 1, above, must determine the action best suited 
to the particular situation before him. 


61. Objectives and frontages 


1, The higher commander exercises general control over the 
initial stages of an attack by allotting tasks to the formations taking 
part init. The more elaborate the plan of attack, the more detailed 
will be the allotment of such tasks. Under all conditions, however, 
attacking troops must be given definite objectives by their im- 
mediate superiors, while higher commanders ensure that the methods 
adopted for gaining them are co-ordinated. 


2. The allotment of objectives to the attacking troops will have 
&1 important bearing on the conduct of the attack. Except in 
the case of an operation with a limited objective, an attack on 
an unprepared system will be carried through to the greatest 
possible depth in order to take full advantage of the initiative 
gained by the attacker. In the case of an attack on an organized 
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trench system, limited objectives may be assigned to the attacking 
troops as part of the method whereby the enemy’s resistance is to 
be broken. . 

The following are the two main factors which tend to limit the 
depth to which an attack should be made :— 


i, The fatigue and losses likely to be sustained by the at- 
tacking troops and the difficulties of replenishing 
ammunition, food and water. 

Troops engaged in close fighting under conditions of modern war 


- are soon affected by physical and moral exhaustion; recovery 
from the former is ensured by a few hours’ sleep and suitable food; 


but recovery from the latter is a longer process. If troops, as 1s 
probable, are to be engaged with the enemy for long periods of time, 
it is important that their moral qualities should not be reduced to a 
point at which a comparatively speedy recovery is impossible, The 
individual soldier should, therefore, not be engaged to the point 
of exhaustion, except in a pursuit (Sec. 76), and he should be made 
aware, as far as is possible, of the task which lies before him. Apart 
from providing every available means of support to infantry en- 
gaged in an attack, the allotment of a definite objective to units 
ensures that the demands likely to be made on their physical and 
moral powers receive due consideration. or this reason, except 
in actions against protective troops on gaining contact, the plan will 
include arrangements for replacing the leading troops either for 
the purpose of carrying out the task allotted (Sec. 64, 8) or on 
the capture of certain objectives named beforehand. Depth is 
thus assured automatically as the attack progresses, and arrange- 
ments for defence against counter-attack are facilitated. The 
replenishment of food and ammunition is made easier by the fact 
that the fresh troops carry an intact supply with them. 


ii, The difficulty of maintaining support for attacking troops. 
If the attack penetrates to great depth, some delay may be 
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necessary in order to provide suitable support for the attacking 
infantry. ‘The action of tanks assisted by smoke: may solve this 
problem and enable the infantry to progress against rear defences. 
In any: case close support artillery must be kept in hand for this 
purpose. | 

If, however; the enemy has organized and occupied a separate 
system of defence some distance in rear of the one attacked, a fresh 
plan of attack will have to be made and time must be allowed for 
the supporting arms to get into action again. : 


3. When allotting a task to a formation, the objectives and 
the situation on the flanks must be clearly defined. 

Objectives will be selected on account of their tactical importance, 
or as definite steps towards the capture of important’ tactical 
features or positions. 

In allotting frontages to formations in an attack, a com- 
mander must take into consideration the strength of the enemy’s 
position and the amount of support which it is necessary to give 
his infantry. ae ; 

The front of attack which can be supported by the artillery of a 
division is very small, even when all the guns are employed on this 
duty to the exclusion of other tasks; unless conditions are favour- 
able to purely infantry action, additional assistance must be afforded 
by corps artillery and tanks and by the use of smoke by the various 
arms. : 

The extent of the frontage selected for attack will therefore be 
governed principally by the nature of the ground and by the amount 
of fire power and the number of tanks which the commander can 
make ‘available for the operation. Adequate superiority of fire 
must be provided on a wide-enough front to preserve the mobility 
of the attack; a commander ‘will employ the smallest number of 
infantry necessary to carry out the attack, occupy the position and 
exploit:success, suas. .dtesiiedacn aah. esd Teosieeds . 
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No attack, other than one of a purely subsidiary and very 
limited nature, can be successful unless it is organized in depth. 
The organization in depth will be maintained throughout the 
operation as described in para. 2, above. 

A force detailed for a subsidiary operation must be provided 
with all the means necessary for the accomplishment of its task, 
which will usually be of limited scope. 

In deciding, therefore, on the desirability of making a subsidiary 
attack, a commander must: consider whether the minimum amount 
of support required for that attack can be made available, without 
prejudicing the success of the main operation. 


THE GAINING or CoNTACT 
62. Special considerations 


1. As explained in Sec. 60, the development of the action of the 
advanced guards may be retarded by the enemy’s protective troops. 
In such cases, before he can decide on his plan of attack against the 
enemy’s main force, a commander must drive in or pierce the hostile 
protective troops. The action of armoured units in this connection 
has been described in Sec. 32. The following paragraphs deal with 
the action of a force of all arms engaged on a similar task. 


2. Time is of the utmost importance. The hostile troops must 
be driven in before the enemy’s main body has time either to 
develop an offensive movement or to strengthen its defences. 

Decisions must be made quickly.. To enable this to be done, 
the results of reconnaissance and of advanced guard fighting must 
be promptly transmitted. 


The plan of action must be simple and must be capable of. 


being put into effect rapidly. 
3. The commander entrusted with the operation—who may be 
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the advanced guard commander or the commander of the formation 
concerned—will issue preliminary instructions for the initial move- 
ment of troops to positions of readiness and when necessary appoint 
a rendezvous for subordinate commanders concerned. He will 
then carry out his reconnaissance, form his plan and issue his orders. 
In the co-ordination of the fire of all arms considerable decentraliza- 
tion of command is necessary. 

Subordinate commanders must be prepared for all eventualities 
and have their commands in readiness for action ; this involves not 
only an early issue of supplies and ammunition, but also good 
intercommunication and reconnaissance of the area over which an 
advance is probable, as well as the adoption of formations—con- 
sistent with protection from the air—which will admit of such an 
advance being carried out with the least delay. 


4, It is probable that if certain tactical localities or features can 
be captured, the action of the enemy will be seriously prejudiced. 
Such positions are likely to be the most strongly defended, and it 
is against them that the commander must develop his maximum 
fire power,» Troops directed against such objectives will therefore 
be provided with the greatest possible assistance by the supporting 
arms, while on other portions of the front infantry must, by taking 
advantages of progress gained elsewhere, by skilful use of ground 
and by the proper employment of its own weapons, produce the fire 
power necessary to retain its mobility during the advance. 

5. In an action of this nature objectives can be easily defined, 
and the units engaged will carry through the whole attack, reserves 
_ being employed to attack the enemy in flank in cases where he still 
resists. 

6. Bold and vigorous action by the artillery is essential; when- 
ever possible, fire will be directed by observers who can watch the 
progress of the infantry. .An issue of detailed orders to the artillery 
will usually not be possible for an operation of this nature, but 
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occasions may arise when a simple artillery plan for producing 
concentrations of fire on certain localities will give quick and 
effective support. 


7, The mobile troops will be responsible for the protection of the 
flanks and for continual reconnaissance during the action ; oppor- 
tunities may occur for obtaining valuable information regarding the 
dispositions of the hostile main force, especially as to the extent of - 
his flanks, and in the case of a successful turning movement for 
pressing home the advantage gained (para. 8, below). = 


8. The commander of the force must be kept constantly informed 
of the progress of the operation, and in a case where hostile out- 
posts are protecting the preparation of the enemy’s main position, 
reconnaissance of that position must be carried out by every means 
available. In such circumstances exploitation of success will be 
confined to very-definite limits and the protection of the main body, 
while it is taking up its positions preparatory to carrying out the 
commander’s plan, will be the principal task of the successful 
troops. 7 : 

On the other hand, if hostile forces are endeavouring to hold off 
an enveloping movement or to gain time at the conclusion of a 
battle, the attack must be pushed through with the greatest 
resolution, in order that the enemy may be prevented from organiz- 
ing further resistance (Sec. 75). 


Tor ATTACK 


68. Special considerations 
1. In deciding on his plan of action, a commander must bear in 
mind the following factors: 
i. Time. | 
A commander must decide on the right balance between the time 
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he requires for the preparation of his attack and the time given 


to the enemy to improve his defensive organization. 
In all cases where a commander knows that his opponent’s 
troops are disposed in depth he must allow time— 
(2) For reconnaissance. | 
(0) For subordinate commanders to receive orders, and put them 
into effect. 
(c) For units of all arms to get ready for the tasks allotted to 
them. : 
ii. Ground. 


When considering alternative plans, a commander must consider 
how he can develop to the full the fire power of his artillery, tanks 
and machine guns. This necessitates the choice of suitable ground 
for observation, for fire effect and for the movement of armoured 
fighting vehicles. 

ii. The method to be employed. 


A commander will generally be faced with the alternative of 
either (a) enveloping one or both hostile flanks or (b) making a direct 
attack with a view to penetration. 

(a) The results of envelopment are overwhelming and usually 
decisive. A successful attack against an enemy’s flank destroys 
his morale, drives him away from his communications and implies 
the outflanking of, or the delivery of converging fire against, such 
resistance as he has had time to prepare. 

Surprise is essential, but difficult to secure in the case of large 
forces. Night marches will probably be necessary, but even so, 
hostile reconnaissances and protective troops must be driven away 
or deceived. : 

_ If it has been possible to dispose the columns during the approach 
march, with a view to enveloping the hostile flank, and if the enemy 
does not adjust his dispositions to meet this manceuyre, a long step 
will have been taken towards obtaining success. 
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If envelopment is aimed at after contact with the enemy’s protec- 
tive troops, provision must be made for the mobility of the troops 
carrying out the turning movement; the provision of mechanical 
transport for transporting dismounted units will be of great value 
(para. 4, below). The possibility of the enemy attempting a 
counter-stroke, during the separation of force entailed by such a 
move, must be guarded against.. This danger is, however, lessened 
by the power which automatic weapons give to the local defensive. 

(b) An attack aiming at penetration. is generally organized 
more easily. Penetration of the enemy’s defences at two or more 
places may lead to the envelopment of the. hostile troops between 
them. To be decisive, penetration must be on a sufficient front 
and to such a depth as will enable the initial success to be extended 
by further attacks against the flanks of the enemy’s defended 
localities. ~~ : 

On the other hand, penetration entails a frontal attack against 
the enemy’s defences, and to achieve decisive success the full depth 
of these defences may have to be overrun. Even if such an attack 
is successful, the enemy will be driven back on to his lines of com- 
munication. There is alsoa danger that the assaulting troops, as 
the advance progresses, may be attacked on the flanks; this 
should be foreseen and any such attempt should be countered by 
timely employment of the reserves. 

If the enemy can be induced to disperse his resources over a 
wide front, penetration will be facilitated. 


2. The greatest possible fire power must be made available for the 
main attack. While preparations for this attack are being made 
and also during the attack, the enemy must be held to his ground 
on other parts of the front (Sec. 61, 3). es : 

3. A commander exercises his influence on the subsequent course 
of the operations by his organization of fire and by the use of his 
reserves, which may be required to carry on the monientum of the 
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attack, to exploit success or to deal with counter-attacks. Owing 
to its ability to concentrate fire quickly or switch it from one target 
to another, artillery even when in action forms a valuable form of 
reserve. 


4, A reserve must be able to come into action without delay. 
The employment of armoured units will often be the quickest means 
of influencing the battle, and of providing the opportunity for the 
infantry to press forward. 

If large forces are engaged and the distance to be covered by 
the infantry reserve is considerable, units may be transported 
in mechanical transport. While every opportunity will be taken 
to rest, water and feed, the reserve must be in constant readiness 
for its task ; good intercommunication, preliminary reconnaissance 
and an intelligent anticipation by commanders of formations and 
units are therefore necessary. In the selection of the positions to 
be occupied by the reserve, protection against attacks from the 
air and against gas must be taken into account. 


5. If the enemy’s morale is high and he is disposed in depth, 
even though he has not prepared field defences, infantry cannot 
succeed in the initial attack, unless the fire of the defence is kept 
under subjection by superior fire power. It is by such superior fire 
power and not by men’s bodies that.success is won. Mere weight 
of numbers in the infantry assault will not.of itself be effective 
and will result only in unnecessary casualties. 

The better the observation available for the enemy’s artillery 
and the more favourable the field of fire for his automatic weapons, 
the greater must be the support given to infantry by other 
arms. 

Apart from machine-gun covering fire, which is an essential part 
of the fire plan, but which is limited in effect by difficulties of 
observation and by the necessity for safety precautions, assistance 
will be required from artillery and, when available, tanks. For this 
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purpose, the general requirements governing the dispositions of 
artillery are :— | 


i. Concentration of the maximum fire on the most important 
tasks. 
jj, Ability to concentrate fire on any portion of the front. 
iii, Ability to support the advance to the maximum depth. 


The bulk of the artillery supporting the main attack must 
therefore be sited well forward. 

Tanks will be directed against definitely located defended 
localities. 


6. The proportion of troops retained in reserve must depend 
upon the commander’s plan; but only the minimum number of 
infantry required to carry the attack through to the final objective 
will be employed in the first instance, and as far as possible complete 
units and formations will be retained in reserve. ; 


7..In order to bring about co-operation between all parts of the 
force, it is important that the commanders of the various for- 
mations concerned maintain close touch with each other and that 
the higher commander ensures that the plans of subordinates are 
adequately co-ordinated. 

The time which, in the opinion of the commander, will be required 
before the attack can be delivered, must vary considerably under 
different conditions (Sec. 68, 1, i). 

He may often have to give verbal orders—which must be con- 
firmed in writing as soon as possible—to subordinate commanders. 
Objectives, zero, and the line from which the infantry attack will 
start must be fixed (Sec. 65, 3). Details of the artillery and 
machine-gun fire plan must be notified to all commanders concerned. 

In the case of small forces, objectives and important tactical 
features can be indicated on the ground, and this procedure will 
simplify the issue of verbal orders and minimize the possibility of 
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error. When larger forces are engaged, the commander may 
consider that he is more likely to achieve decisive success, if he 
spends more time on his preparations ; under such circumstances, 
orders can be more elaborate and plans—especially those of the 
artillery—can be worked out in greater detail. 

In any case, the difficulty of accurately locating the hostile 
dispositions, especially those of the machine guns, makes it im- 
perative that the artillery should have adequate time to arrange 
the artillery fire plan before the infantry is launched to the attack. 


, 54 General conduct of the attack 


1. The considerations which govern a commander’s decision as to 
whether he will attack by envelopment or by penetration, or by a 
combination of the two methods, have been discussed in Sec. 63, 1. 
In the case of a successful enveloping movement, the attack 
must be driven home under the conditions envisaged in Sec. 62. 
If, however, the enveloping movement is held up, a plan will have to 


be prepared in the same way as in the case of an attack involving 
penetration. | 


2. The problem facing a commander who has decided to attack 
and penetrate his adversary’s defences is fourfold :— 


i. How to locate the enemy’s dispositions. 
u. How to overcome the fire power of the defence in the initial 
stages of the attack. 
lii. How to preserve the mobility of the attack when penetra- 
tion has been obtained. 
iv. How to exploit the success and gain a decision. 


3. A commander will seldom have sufficient artillery and other 
supporting arms to enable him to attack in strength on the whole 
front. The main attack will therefore be launched on that part 
where success promises the most far-reaching results. In selecting 
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the front of attack, an important factor is the necessity of ensuring 
the maximum co-operation between arms anda full develop- 
ment of artillery and machine-gun fire. Well-trained infantry may, 
however, often be able to progress more easily over broken or close 
country which limits the observation and fire of the defence. Such 
ground should therefore not be excluded from the front of attack 
because co-operation between the arms is difficult to maintain. 


4. The decision to carry out artillery preparation, or to dispense 
with it, will be based upon the value attached to surprise and 
rapidity of action, the strength of the enemy’s positions, the state 
of his morale, the possibility of using tanks, and the number of guns 
and the quantity of ammunition available. 

Covering fire may take the form of a barrage moving ahead of the 
attacking troops, of concentrations upon successive localities, of 
smoke screens or a combination of any or all of these forms of fire. 
Whatever form of support is adopted, covering fire, to be effective, 
must be concentrated on those portions of the front where the 
attack is to be driven home, and the hostile defences on the flanks 
of the attack must be contained by fire or blinded by smoke. It 
must be co-ordinated, as far as possible, with the fire to be provided 
by other arms, especially with that of machine guns. 

A barrage has some measure of destructive and neutralizing 
effect on all troops on the ground over which it passes. It is the 
simplest method of giving support when it is not possible to locate 
enemy positions with accuracy. The number of guns and the 
ammunition available in mobile warfare will permit of this form of 
support for a very limited distance only. 

When the enemy dispositions are known in considerable detail 
and fire can be directed upon them, it may be effective, and it is 
economical of resources, to employ concentrations of fire on selected 
areas. In arranging concentrations particular attention should be 
paid to the probable positions of hostile machine guns. Although 
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it will very rarely be possible to locate and engage individual machine 


guns, it may be possible to locate areas from which they will shoot 
and to neutralize them by fire or blind them by smoke. The 
question is further discussed in Sec. 66. 

The fire plan in the opening stages of the attack will usually be 
based on a “ timed programme,” the duration of which will depend 
on the strength and dispositions of the enemy and on the ammunition 
available. The more deliberate the attack, the longer will be the 
timed programme, but when the enemy’s dispositions are not 
definitely’ located, a prolonged timed programme may impede 
and is unlikely to help the attacking infantry. Beyond a very 
limited depth it is impracticable to estimate the rate of the infantry 
advance or to synchronize it with the artillery ‘‘ lifts.” : 

Machine guns are most effective when using direct fire, and in 
many cases fire from positions on the flanks of the troops which 
they are supporting will achieve the best results. If, however, it 
is desired to neutralize an area, indirect fire may sometimes be 
effectively employed in the initial stages. 


5. The infantry detailed for the attack will be assembled and 
move forward to the attack at an arranged time, known as “ zero.” 
The leading troops must move as closely as possible under the 


protection of the artillery fire and by this means drive home their 


attack. 

If tanks are to be used to co-operate with infantry in the opening 
attack, their movements must be so timed as to allow of the infantry 
reaching the objective within a few minutes of the tanks, 


6. Assuming that the initial attack has begun successfully, the 
forward troops may have been able to penetrate the hostile defences 
in a series of places, or bodies of the enemy may have been cut off 


and have found their flanks exposed. Advantage must be taken of. 


such situations to extend the frontage on which the enemy has been 
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defeated, by attacking in flank with reserves any of the enemy still 
holding out (para. 8, below). 

Close artillery support will be required at this stage in order to 
deal with opposition which the pre-arranged covering fire has failed 
to overcome. Such opposition may often take the form of machine- 
gun fire directed from a locality opposite the front of a neighbouring 
formation; the artillery and machine guns of the attack must 
therefore be prepared to bring fire to bear on such opposition and 
not confine their efforts to the front of the formation or unit which 
they are supporting. Such support requires observation and the 
maintenance of close touch with the attacking infantry. But while 
taking every advantage of the support afforded by other arms, 
infantry must not expect that artillery or tanks will be able to break 
down all hostile resistance. It must, therefore, be prepared to fight 
its way forward with its own weapons against enemy posts still 
holding out (Sec. 65). | 

7. Throughout the attack, constant touch must be maintained 
with neighbouring units. At the same time no leader is justified 
in delaying his advance in order to keep pace with a unit on his 
flank. Commanders are at all times responsible for the protection 
of their own flanks, and assistance to neighbouring units will best 
be rendered by pushing forward as rapidly as possible. 


8. Commanders must keep themselves informed of the progress 
of the attack by reports from the fighting troops and observers and, 
in-the case of units and small formations, by personal observation. 
They will thus be able to influence the battle by the assistance of 
the artillery and with their own reserves. In the case of the latter, 
local reserves will be used to assist troops who have gained success 
and not against portions of the enemy’s position where resistance 
shows no signs of weakening. 

But a time may come when the advanced troops are unable to 
progress and fire superiority is temporarily lost; it will then be 
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necessary to organize a fresh attack supported by additional fire 
power against such points as offer the best prospects of success: in 
such circumstances local reserves will be employed to replace 
the troops hitherto engaged. (Sec. 61, 2.) 

9. Reserves, therefore, will move forward from feature to feature 
ready to take advantage of any success gained by the forward 
troops, but not so close behind them as to suffer severe loss, become 
involved in unorganized local fighting or lose their power of move- 
ment: it is necessary for them to reconnoitre the most suitable 
lines of advance and to keep close touch with the troops in front. 
In this way reserves in the hands of subordinate commanders will 
be ready to exploit success or to carry out organized attacks. 

10. Constant information from the air is necessary if a commander 
is to handle his reserves with effect. Aircraft will be required to 
report on the progress of the attack, on the movement of the 
enemy’s reserves, on any signs of preparation for a hostile counter- 
attack or withdrawal and to direct artillery fire. Subject to the 
aircraft being available, the bombardment of the enemy’s head- 
quarters and centres of communication, if known, will have con- 
siderable results. 


11. The attack is therefore a progression from objective to 
objective, involving a series of assaults interposed with pauses for 
reorganization, and clearing the captured defences, replacing the 
leading troops, replenishing ammunition and readjusting the fire 
plan. : 

As objectives are attained and important localities occupied, they 
must be strengthened against hostile counter-attack. When the 
enemy is known to possess tanks, the distribution of the artillery in 
depth and the occupation and preparation for defence of localities 
which offer facilities for anti-tank defence will be of great impor- 
tance. In any case those troops through which fresh units have 
passed will at once be disposed so as to ensure the retention of 
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the captured ground. Field companies of engineers may be detailed 
for work in places. of particular importance. Machine guns and 
anti-tank weapons will be required in the captured localities in 
order to cover the further advance and to assist in defeating 
counter-attacks. Subordinate commanders will at once take steps 
to reorganize their troops and replenish ammunition. The minimum 
number of infantry necessary for defence will be employed and 
reliance will be placed on a system of posts provided with automatic 
weapons and echeloned in depth so as to afford each other mutual 
support. As much infantry as possible will be withdrawn into 
local reserve in preparation for a further advance or to meet 
counter-attack. Advantage will be taken of every opportunity 
for resting and feeding the men. 


12. A commander may decide to employ armoured units in the 
attack. In such circumstances, reconnaissance will be necessary 
in order that the ground selected for the movement of the armoured 
fighting vehicles may enable them to develop mobility and fire power. 
The maximum protection by the artillery by means of covering fire 
and by smoke will be required during the advance: co-operation by 
aircraft by means of attacks against the hostile anti-tank defence 
before the smoke cloud develops is also desirable. The value of 
an attack of this nature is that it enables the attacker to achieve 
surprise: this does not necessarily imply that the enemy will be 
unaware of the imminence of the attack, but that he will be un- 
certain until the last moment of the locality against which it will be 
directed, and will therefore be unable to organize his anti-tank 
defence in any particular area. The successful development of an 
attack by armoured units must be exploited by other troops. 


13. In the case of the attack by a large force having been 
partially successful, the commander may have to decide whether a 
complete victory can be obtained only if his general reserve is 
employed to break down the enemy’s resistance at vital points. 
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In coming to such a decision, the commander must consider the 
probable state of the enemy’s troops, the morale of their com- 
mander, the existence and position of any remaining hostile reserves, 
the condition of his own troops, and the amount of support which 
he can give to the attack. 

If he is satisfied that these factors are in his favour, he must not 
hesitate to employ his reserves for this purpose, even if the enemy’s 
resistance has hitherto been successful. In any case the contest is 
largely one of wills between the opposing commanders, and a 
determined attack, even if not entirely successful, will almost 
certainly interfere with any attempts which the enemy may make to 
regain the initiative. 

Having decided to use his reserve, it will be advisable to modify 
the plan which was adopted in the previous attempts to break 
down the enemy’s resistance, since the hostile defence will be pre- 
pared to meet a recurrence of efforts made on similar lines. 


14, In the event of the attacking troops failing to penetrate on 
any part of the front of attack and of the advance being definitely 
held up, the leading infantry will entrench themselves. It will 
be the duty of superior commanders to decide how far the ground 
gained is to be retained. Excessive losses should not be incurred 
in order to hold ground which, though it has been gained, is 
subsequently found unsuitable. 

If the situation is such that further attacks are necessary, time 
must be allowed for the development of sufficient fire power to over- 


come the resistance which has been encountered and for the general _ 


preparation of a new phase. Surprise will now seldom be possible. 
The enemy will take advantage of the time gained by his successful 
resistance to strengthen his defence further or to assume the 
offensive. In any case, further operations will require a fresh plan. 
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65. Infaniry in the attack 
(See Infantry Training, Vol. II.) 


1. Infantry is the arm which confirms the victory and holds the 
ground won. But whereas the vulnerability of infantry remains 
unchanged, the destructive power of modern weapons tends to 
increase. A well-armed and resolute enemy cannot be overcome 
unless superiority of fire is ensured. Success in the attack depends 
in the first instance on a superiority of fire produced by the co- 
operation of the several arms; to obtain the full benefit of such 
- support, infantry must adopt suitable formations, be. led intelli- 
gently and be inspired with the determination to advance. 


2. Tn order to carry through the attack as outlined in Sec. 64, 
infantry must be disposed in depth for the following reasons:— 

i. A commander must have the means at hand to take 

~-immediate advantage of any local success gained by his 
leading troops. If his force is disposed in depth he will 
be able to utilize his reserves rapidly in order to develop 
a success, to strike a vigorous blow against any weak 
point in the enemy’s line which may be disclosed during 
the advance, or to meet a counter-attack. 

ii. Disposition in depth enables the attack to be carried 
forward without a check in spite of losses among the 
leading troops. 

iii; Command and control are simplified. 

iv. The security of the flanks and rear is more easily assured. 

Infantry will therefore be organized into forward units, finding 
their own reserves, and—a—reserve—under—the-commander’s own 


Objectives will be allotted as laid down in Sec. 61. The task 
of the infantry is to carry through the operation from objective to 
objective throughout the whole depth of the attack. 

(38) BR 
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3. The infantry assembly positions should be under cover, so that 
the men can rest and have a hot meal before moving forward. The 
forward move from the assembly positions should be concealed by . 
the ground or by darkness, mist or smoke. 

A “starting line’ must be fixed and made known to the support- 
ing arms. If possible this should run along an easily recognizable 
feature such as a ditch or path, and be as far as possible at right 
angles to the intended line of attack, so that units move straight to 
their front (para. 5, below). f 


4. On moving forward from the assembly position infantry should 
usually be in the formation which it will adopt for the opening phase 
of the attack. During this movement, every effort must be made 
to avoid attracting the enemy’s attention; this involves careful 
preparatory arrangements, a clear indication as to frontages, and 
good leading. 


5. On leaving its starting line, infantry will be supported to the 
greatest possible degree by artillery fire, and so drive home their 
attacks on the objective allotted to them. The methods of initiating 
and of carrying through the attack have been described in Sec. 64. 

One of the chief difficulties which infantry has to face is that of 
maintaining direction. Definite landmarks are of great assistance 
ih keeping: troops on their proper course. Smoke shell may some- 
times be used for the same purpose. In all cases compass bearings 
must be taken beforehand and mentioned in orders. The plan 
must not involve the making of intricate changes of direction. 
Infantry tends to move in the direction from which it is being 
opposed: such a tendency will result in the correct direction being 


lost, and will be accentuated if_frequent changes of front are 
required in order to carry out the plan of attack ; 


commanders must therefore be prepared to utilize portions of their 
reserves to carry through the advance, in the event of the leading 


troops being deflected from their proper course. 





not stop to open rifle fire, unless forced to do so in order to establish 
the fire superiority necessary to maintain its mobility. 

When the enemy’s resistance is stubborn, the infantry fire fight 
will be inevitable. Success may often then be achieved by a process 
of infiltration by small bodies of infantry. To carry this out effec- 
tively demands, on the part of subordinate leaders, good leadership, 
a quick eye for accidents of ground and a determination to succeed. 
Successful penetration will give opportunities for action against 
the enemy’s flank, and the frontage on which the one, 8 mesistance 
is broken may in this way be steadily increased. 


7. The duties of machine guns in the attack are :— 


i, To assist by fire the advance of the attacking troops and, 
“in particular, to apply concentrated fire upon localities 
which may check the advance. 

ii. To protect the flanks of the advancing troops and to cover 
gaps between units and formations. 

ii. To deal with counter-attacks and to hold successive 
objectives, upon which the forward troops can rally if 
driven back. 

iv. To provide a reserve of fire power. 


8. The general distribution throughout the attack must be stich 
that :— 


i. Immediate, continuous and effective eappatt is provided 
for the attacking troops through every stage of the 
- "attack, 
eS . . Sufficient machine guns are in reserve in order to =nGvide 
additional fire in the event of serious resistance being 
encountered. 
iii. Rapid intervention to a flank is: possible. 
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6. The moral effect of an pentep aidvaiide bariied: out steadily 
and without intermission is so great that infantry i in the attack must 
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iv. Adequate distribution in depth i is ‘maintained as a defence 
against counter-attacks. 


- 9, The nature of the duties enumerated above necessitates the 
. disposition of machine guns in depth throughout the attack. 
Normally, therefore, machine guns will be divided into :— 


i. Forward guns, whose role is to work forward in immediate 
support of the leading troops. 

ii, Supporting guns (a) to increase the volume of fire in 
support of a further advance, (6) to protect the flanks, 
and (c) to assist in the defence of captured localities. 


As the attack advances the supporting guns can advance through 
and beyond the forward guns, the latter taking up the role of 
supporting guns. 

iii, Reserve guns. 


10. The method of controlling machine guns varies in accordance 
with the ground, the strength of the enemy’s position and the time 
available for preparing the attack. 

Machine guns are battalion weapons, and in the first place con- 
siderable decentralization of command is necessary in order to 
obtain co-ordination between the fire of artillery and infantry. 
When more time is available, further co-ordination and some degree 
of centralization of control by brigadiers becomes possible. 

Brigadiers may consider it desirable to retain certain oes 
guns under brigade control as a reserve of fire. 

In close country, the proportion of forward machine guns must 
be increased, since, owing.to the difficulty of identifying friendly 
troops,-overhead fire -will_be subj ect_to greater limitations than in 


more open country. Se 


11. In order that they may be able to afford immediate support 
to the leading troops, forward machine guns must be prepared to 
open fire at short notice; their line of advance should therefore 
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take them as quickly as possible to points from which they can most 
effectively: engage the enemy. Mere gain of ground, however, 
should not be attempted if the position already occupied affords 
equal facilities for carrying out the task. 


12. Supporting and reserve machine guns may be used to carry 
out the initial programme of covering fire; their subsequent advance 
will be from feature to feature, whence they can carry out the roles 
described in paras. 8 and 9, above. Active forward reconnaissance 
is essential. 


13. Machine guns taking part in the initial programme of covering 
fire will be sited as far as possible in places unoccupied by other 
troops. Positions against which enemy artillery has directed 


concentrations of fire will be avoided. A barrage may sometimes 


be employed by machine guns using indirect fire. 


66. Artillery in the attack 


(Chapter II, Artillery Training, Vol. III, 1928.) 


1. Artillery commanders must be well forward as soon as contact 
with the enemy’s covering troops is gained. arly reconnaissance 
is essential in order to obtain suitable positions for fulfilling the 
general requirements referred to in Sec. 63, 5. 

The artillery plan must be simple and will be largely governed by 
the time available. The greater the strength of the enemy’s 
defences, the greater will be the necessity for developing the full 
power of all the artillery ; careful arrangements must be made for 
the movement of artillery into position in order to secure secrecy 
and to make the best use of ground. 

2. Much of the information regarding the hostile dispositions will 
be obtained from the forward infantry. Artillery officers will, 
therefore, often have to arrange details of their tasks direct with the 
infantry commanders whom they are supporting. 
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3. The longer the time available, the more is centralization of 
command possible, especially in the opening stages of the attack. 

Jt will seldom, however, be possible or desirable to centralize 
command of field and light artillery in a higher formation than a 
division ; in the later stages of the attack further decentralization 
will be necessary, but arrangements must be made to facilitate 
resumption of centralized control should occasion arise later. When 
command of artillery units is centralized, the units or formations 
which they are to support must be precisely stated. 

The corps artillery plan can seldom be of a detailed nature. It 
will be necessary for the corps commander to issue artillery instruc- 
tions to govern the general direction of counter-battery work, the 
~action of the corps medium and heavy artillery, the policy and 
allotment of zones for answering air calls, and the policy regarding 
the expenditure of ammunition. 

If the corps commander does not co-ordinate the artillery plans 
of divisions, the divisional commanders concerned will ensure that 
their action is co-ordinated with the arrangements of flank 
formations. ie en : 

lf artillery preparation is undertaken, it must be as short as 
is consistent with the effective execution of the task. The more 
intense the bombardment, the greater the moral and neutralizing 
effect. : 


4. If aircraft can observe without undue interruption, and if 
sufficient aeroplanes are available for artillery purposes, every 
hostile battery which opens fire may be engaged. So long as these 
batteries do not change position they can be neutralized subsequently 
either on calls from the air if they again open fire, or as part of a 
programme in support of an attack. 

Conditions, however, especially in more deliberate operations, may 
be such that hostile batteries are likely to change position if engaged, 
or not to open fire in the early stages from their main positions. 


4A 
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In such cases it will be best, before an attack, to confine counter: 
battery work mainly to the location of the enemy’s artillery, to 
engage only those batteries which are doing damage, and to employ 
aircraft chiefly in photographic reconnaissance. The artillery plan 
will then include the neutralization of hostile batteries by predicted 
fire at the time of attack. 


5. If it is decided that covering fire shall take the form of a 
barrage (Sec. 64, 4), the density required to make it effective must 
be taken into consideration: this density will vary according to the 
amount of resistance anticipated and the nature of the ground. 
Simplicity is important and it is desirable that the fire should 
be put down as far as possible at right angles to the line of advance. 

6. Throughout the attack artillery observers must be well forward. 
Observed.fire is of vital importance and, to obtain effect, the 
observer must be in a position to see not only the results of his fire 


-but also the position of his own forward troops. Batteries must also 


be moved forward in support of the infantry. Covering fire ceases 
to be of value if it gets too far ahead of the attacking infantry. To 
obviate this, when a timed programme is employed, covering fire 
may be halted on certain well-defined lines—in accordance with the 
infantry objectives—or arrangements for timing the advance may 
be supplemented by the use of light signals and other means of 
communication. 


7. The support provided by artillery in the later stages of the 
attack depends upon the initiative of subordinate artillery officers 
and on close co-operation between them and attacking units. 

In addition, forward units in battle. require some artillery to deal 
with opposition which the pre-arranged covering fire has failed to 
overcome. Close support artillery iS placed under commanders of 
forward units to assist their advance and to deal quickly with 
unexpected resistance. It will also be prepared to engage enemy 
tanks in co-operation with infantry anti-tank weapons. The closo 
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support of infantry is the normal duty of light artillery, but field 
artillery may also be employed in this task. 

8. Covering fire for tanks is a particular responsibility of the 
artillery. The primary object is to protect the tanks from observed 
fire. Smoke can often be used to effect this. The enemy’s anti- 
tank defence will generally remain silent until the close approach of 
the tanks, but as soon as it is located, it must be engaged and 
neutralized both by artillery and machine guns as well as by close 
support tanks. 


67. Tanks in the attack 
(See Chapter VII, Tank and Armoured Car Training, Vol. IT, 1927.) 
1. It may be necessary to use tanks to effect a sudden surprise 
attack. In this event, it may not always be possible to select the 
most suitable ground or to make detailed arrangements for the 
operation beforehand. Normally, however :— ; 
i. Tanks will be used in strength. 

ii. The ground must be chosen to suit the tanks. 

iii. Artillery and machine-gun fire will be co-ordinated with 
the tank attack and all available covering fire will be 
provided. Smoke is often most effective. 

iv. Time must be allowed for reconnaissance and for making 
the plan. ° 

2. In such circumstances the available tanks will be divided into 
forward units detailed to capture certain objectives in co-operation 
with the attacking infantry or independently, and reserve units 
retained in hand by the commander. The tasks which may he 
allotted to them are :— : 

i. To assist the infantry by attacking the hostile machine-gun 
and infantry defence and by breaking down wire obstacles. 

ii. To deal with tank counter-attacks. 

iii, To make flank or rear attacks. 

iv. To exploit success. 
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Only one of the above tasks can be undertaken by a unit or 
sub-unit at any one time, but in order to deal with tank counter- 
attacks in conjunction with other measures advocated in Sec. 64, 12, 
the commander of a tank unit will divert as much of his command 
as possible from other tasks. 


3. The co-operation of aircraft is essential and includes recon- 
naissance, offensive action and intercommunication: a special 
responsibility of observers will be to give warning of tank counter- 
attacks. 


4, Objectives allotted to tanks which are assisting infantry mall 
as far as possible, include those allotted to the infantry ; but since 
the task of the tanks will include the destruction of opposition which 
is preventing the infantry establishing itself on the objective, their 
line of advance will be selected for its tactical suitability and not 
because it conforms to the lines of advance of the infantry. 


5. Tank starting lines may be either directly in rear of the infantry 
with which they are co-operating or toa flank. Starting lines must 
be as close up as possible, consistent with cover from air and ground 
observation and from artillery fire. If tanks cannot be moved up 
under cover of darkness, they may have to start from some distance 
in rear, and the timing of the infantry attack and of the artillery - 
covering fire must be arranged accordingly. 

The infantry advance must begin immediately the tanks make 
such forward movement possible. This applies not only to the 
initial attack but during all phases of an operation. 


6. Close liaison between the infantry and tanks is essential: 
the former can assist tanks by providing information, by affording 
tire support against anti-tank weapons and by taking over ground 
as quickly as possible. 

7, If the commander decides to employ armoured units for the 
decisive blow, surprise can be effected by keeping the enemy in 

E 2 
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ignorance, until the last moment, of the area in which the blow will 
be delivered. Assaults by tanks will be made in waves, properly 
deployed, and sufficiently close to each other to give the enemy no 
time to deal with one before the next arrives. Co-operation by 
aircraft in the attack must be arranged. The exact allotment of 
tasks and objectives and the arrangement for exploitation, rallying 
and withdrawal must be determined. 

In addition to direct attack, armoured units may. be directed to 
make a wide turning movement and operate against an enemy’s 
flanks, his reserves, his gun positions or his headquarters. 


68. Cavalry in the attack 


- (Sec. 6, Cavalry Training, Vol. II, 1928.) 


1. The principal tasks of cavalry in the attack are to protect the 
flanks: to operate against those of the enemy: to assist in envelop- 
ing movements: to delay the approach of hostile columns: to hold 
ground taken by armoured vehicles, or to act as a mobile reserve. 

2. Commanders must ensure that their mounted troops are 
employed only on such detachments and minor operations as are 
really essential. Cavalry cannot. be expected to exert decisive 


'- influence in battle, or in AU Ek if it is exhausted or scattered 


beforehand. 
3. Cavalry by itself can seldom hope to achieve decisive success. 


| | . The complete overthrow of the enemy depends upon the co-operation 


of all arms. Cavalry must make the fullest use of its mobility and 
fire power and be prepared to seize any opportunity that may occur 


for exploiting a local or general success. It will be prepared to push 
boldly forward to secure objectives beyond the reach of slower moving 


troops. 


4, Surprise by large bodies of cavalry will be difficult of attain- 
ment. Given the possibility of assembly during hours of darkness 
/ 
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or under cover from observation, and suitable ground for mounted 
action, cavalry can hope to achieve great results at the crisis of a 
prolonged battle against troops which are demoralized and unpro- 
tected by prepared positions. | 
As there is great importance in cavalry acting rapidly and, if 
necessary, in anticipation of orders, the higher commander must 
ensure that the cavalry is placed in good time within striking 
distance of the point where an opportunity is likely to occur. 


5. If cavalry is to intervene with success in the main battle, its 
commander must be given as much latitude as the superior com- 
mander’s plans allow in selecting the moment at which to launch his 
attack. To do this correctly demands a thorough knowledge of the 
principles which govern the employment of the other arms, and 
accurate information as to the course of the action and the general 
situation. This latter will necessitate care in the choice of his own 
position, which should be as far forward as possible and may be at 
a, considerable distance from his command. It will often be advan- 
tageous to establish a report centre at the headquarters of the 
formation through or near which the cavalry is to pass. 


- 6. In order to save time when the moment comes for the final 
issue of orders, preliminary instructions including the general plan 
of attack, the possible lines of advance, and the probable objectives, 
will, whenever practicable, be communicated to subordinate leaders. 
The force should be deployed beforehand as far forward as the 
situation admits, -” 


7. Early and accurate information, which is essential in order to 
gauge the right- moment for launching a cavalry attack, may be 
secured by personal observation and by reconnaissance from the 
ground and from the air. Good intercommunication is necessary. 
_ Liaison officers and special reconnoitring detachments and patrols 
working in close touch with the infantry will be of great value, 








69. Engineers in the attack 
(See Secs. 65 and 66, Engineer Training, Vol. II, 1926.) 


1. The duties of engineers fall generally into three categories :— 
j. The improvement of communications and other work 


required to facilitate the assembly and deployment 


of the troops. 

ii. The acquisition of information regarding, the preparation 
for, and the execution of work required during the 
attack. This work may include the improvement or 
construction of forward communications for guns and 
transport : the reconstruction of bridges : the demolition 
of hostile works: provision of water points: removal of 
mines, preparation of aerodromes and landing grounds, 
etc. 

iii. The fortification of important tactical points gained by 
the attacking troops during the successive stages of the 
advance. 


2. It is of importance that the leading formation in contact with 
the enemy should be accompanied by sufficient engineers to ensure, 
as far as possible, that no delay to the advance is occasioned by 
obstacles, but they must not be sent forward with the assaulting 
troops nor should they follow them too closely. Engineers should 
not be sent forward during the attack without some specific work 
being clearly assigned to them, but continuous engineer recon- 
naissance must be carried out. The engineer assistance required 
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Report centres must be clearly marked. Special air reconnaissance 
will usually be required. — , 
~ §, The handling of cavalry in pursuit is dealt with in Sec. 76. 
| 
| 
i by leading formations can best be provided by portions of the 
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engineer reserve being pushed forward to them from time to time as 
the situation demands. | 





_ 3, Engineer personnel will be concentrated on important works 
requiring technical skill and an order of priority of work must be 
laid down. Intercommunication between commanders and engineer 
units must be arranged. 3 


4. As the time available for preparation increases, so will the 
amount of preparatory work which can be undertaken by engineers. 
Details regarding work which can be carried out during operations 
of a more deliberate nature are given in Sec. 71. 


5. Valuable information will be obtained from air recon- 
naissance and photography of obstacles likely to be encountered as 
the advance proceeds, and in many cases a forecast can be made of 
the probable engineer work likely to be involved. 


70. Aircraft in the attack 


1. The tasks of the air force may be summarized under the 
headings :— . 


i. Protection. 

ii. Reconnaissance. 

iii. Co-operation in the attack. 
iv. Pursuit. 

2. Its most important task is to gain local air superiority. If 
this can be achieved the morale of the attacking troops will be 
greatly strengthened, that of the enemy correspondingly weakened, 
and the first step towards success in the attack will have been 
gained. 

Such superiority is necessary in order to protect the advancing 
forces from attack from the air and to enable aircraft detailed for 
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reconnaissance and co-operation in the attack to carry out their. 


tasks without undue interference from the hostile air forces. 

Unless the attacker possesses a high degree of air superiority, 
the enemy will be able to carry out detailed air reconnaissance of 
the movements and dispositions of the attacking troops and to direct 
the fire of its artillery against them. Surprise will be difficult to 
achieve in such circumstances and the organization of the attack 
may be seriously interfered with. : asi! 

Air superiority is gained by the action of fighter and bomber 
squadrons ; the former by attacking enemy aircraft in the air, and 
the latter by attacking vital centres of the hostile organization, 
amongst which may be included his aerodromes and air bases. 


3. Fighter squadrons can carry out low-flying attacks against 
troops and transport, but the possible effect on the general air 
situation of their withdrawal from their normal function, and the 
probable heavy casualties both in aircraft and flying personnel 
which are to be expected in attacks against a well-trained enemy 
of good morale, must not be overlooked. 


4. Bomber squadrons will be used as indicated in Sec. 15, 9. 
They can be used effectively in disturbing the enemy’s rest, in 
interfering with movements of troops and transport and generally 
in lowering his morale, 


5. Throughout the attack the army co-operation squadrons will 
be carrying out their duties of close, artillery and photographic 
reconnaissance, A squadron commander must keep in close 
touch with the commander of the army formation with whom he 
is working, and the mobile radio-telephony set of the squadron will 
be at the disposal of the military commander. 
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FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE ATTACK ON AN ORGANIZED 
TRENCH SYSTEM 


71. Special conditions 


1. The special characteristics of an attack against an organized 
trench system are :— 


i. The hostile defences will be on an Slaborats scale, but 
on the other hand should have been more accurately 
located by the attacker. 

ui. The opposing sides will be in close contact when the 
attack is delivered. 

- iii. Great resources in material will be necessary and plans 
- for operations will involve the issue of very detailed 
orders. 
iv. The amount of infantry required for the operation can be 
determined with considerable exactitude (see 61, 3). 


2. The methods laid down in the foregoing sections are applicable 
in a considerable measure to an attack on an organized trench 
system: the following sections will, therefore, deal only with 
modifications of method due to the circumstances referred to in 
para. 1, above. 


3. Photographie and other reconnaissance will have provided a 
commander with an accurate picture of the hostile defences, and 
he will thus be able to determine the objectives which he considers 
must be captured in order to obtain a decision. 

The attack will, therefore, be carried out in accordance with 
@ pre-arranged time table, the barrage or other form of covering 
fire lifting off definite objectives at specified times and the infantry 
advancing under its protection. This method, while providing the 
maximum artillery support to the infantry, requires a great expendi- 
ture of ammunition, and also restricts the avisirinaes of the 
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commanders of infantry units whose movements are regulated by 
the pace and direction of the barrage. 


4, Work which can usefully be performed before the attack 
depends largely on the time available and will comprise :— 


i, Work in the forward area to facilitate the approach march 
and the deployment of the attacking troops: this will 
include reconnaissance, clearance of obstacles and 
demolitions. 

ii. Improvement of main communications and forward tracks, 
including bridging. 

iii. Provision of water supply. 

iv. Construction of battle headquarters, observation, 
intelligence and look-out posts, artillery positions, 
machine-gun and mortar emplacements, advanced 
dressing stations and bomb-proof shelters. 

v. Provision of accommodation for troops. 

vi. Formation of dumps. 

vii. Preparation for extension of trench tramways. 

vili. Special camouflage work. 

ix. The erection of signboards. 


The greater part of these duties can only be performed by 
engineers ; details regarding some of these tasks are given in Sec. 73. 


5. Long-distance reconnaissance by aircraft will be of great 
importance during the preparatory phase. Definite programmes of 
work in co-operation with the artillery and for bombing attacks on 
the enemy must be made before the attack begins. 


6. In drawing up the plan of attack, a commander will have to 
decide the following points :— : 


i, The main objective of the attack. 
ii. Whether any preliminary operations are necessary 
(Sec. 72, 11). 
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iii. The direction of the decisive attack, 7:e. whether penetra- 
tion or envelopment is to be aimed at (Sec. 68). 

iv. The limits to be set to the successive objectives allotted to 
the troops (Sec. 72, 7). 

v. The subdivision of frontages to units and formations 
(Sec. 61). 

vi. The tasks to be allotted to the artillery and the relative 
importance of preliminary bombardment, counter- 
battery work, harassing and covering fire (Sec. 64). 

vii. The tasks of other arms. 

viii. The number of troops, guns, aeroplanes and tanks required 
for the battle. 

ix. The strength and composition of the general reserve and 
its disposition to suit its possible tasks. - 

e x. Signal communications. 

xi. Preparation of the battle area, including medical arrange- 
ments, water supply, accumulation of ammunition 
stores and supplies and arrangements for moving these 
forward during the progress of the action (Sec. 7 2). 

xii, Arrangements for concentration and deployment of the 
attacking troops and assembly areas for reserves. 

xiii, Disposal of prisoners. | 


72. Issue of orders, conferences and preliminary arrangements prior to 
the attack on an organized trench system 


1. The following paragraphs deal with the arrangements required 
for an attack on an organized trench system, but, owing to the 
great variety of conditions under which attacks are carried out, they 
can be taken only as a general guide. 


2. When the commander of a force has formed his plan of attack, 
and time admits, he will assemble as many of his subordinate com- 
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manders, staff officers and heads of services as he considers advisable. 
In the interests of secrecy, the numbers should be limited to those 
who have to carry out the necessary arrangements. At this con- 
‘ference he will explain the situation, describe the scope of the 
intended operation and the tasks of the various formations and 
consider any points which subordinate commanders may wish to 
raise. Such methods allow of the issue of written orders being 
deferred until as late as possible and so tend to obviate the issue of 
amendments. 


3. On learning his allotted tasks, a subordinate commander will 
at once carry out the necessary reconnaissances and form his own 
plan. He will in turn assemble and explain to those of his 
subordinates who are immediately concerned the role of his own 
command and of corresponding commands on either flank, his 
intentions and allotment of tasks. 


4. As soon as the plan of attack of the formation has been settled, 
it is the duty of the staff to make the necessary arrangements to give 
effect to it. Preliminary instructions will be issued to subordinate 
formations and units by the branch of the staff concerned. Strict 
regard must be paid to secrecy and copies of these instructions will 
be issued only to those whose duty necessitates a knowledge of their 
contents. All preliminary instructions must be co-ordinated by 
the general staff before issue (Sec. 134, 2). 


5. The following details must be included in the preliminary 
instructions for an attack by a corps or division forming part of a 
larger force :— 

i. Formation of ammunition dumps. 
ii. Siting of artillery and machine-gun positions and arrange- 
ments for moving guns forward. 
iii. Accommodation for troops. 
iv. Selection and preparation of headquarters, observation 
posts and intelligence posts. 
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-_v. Landing grounds for aircraft and co-operation with them. 
vi. Signal arrangements. 
vii. Intelligence arrangements (including maps, ciphers and 
eee codes). 
viil. Arrangements for storing reserves of rations, forage, 
' engineer stores, camouflage material, water, etc., 
and for sending stores and supplies forward during the 
action. 
ix. Medical arrangements (including evacuation of wounded). 
x. Traffic control. 
xi. Evacuation of prisoners. 
xii. Control of civilians. 
xiii. Clearing the battlefield. 
xiv.. Reinforcements. 
XV. Construction of communications. 


6. In order to ensure the efficient execution of the necessary 
preparations, detailed programmes of work must be drawn up by 
the stafis of formations, before work is begun, showing :— 


i. The work to be done and its priority in importance. 
_ i. The labour available. 
iii. The methods of concealing work. 
iv. The dates on which work must be started in order that it 
may be ready by the day of attack. 


7. The arrangements for the conduct of the attack will be issued 
in orders and instructions. They will give effect to decisions on the 
various points referred to in Sec. 71, 6. 

The instructions as to the allotment of tasks and frontages must 
clearly define the successive objectives and give the times at which 
these objectives will be reached. This will usually be done by means 
of barrage maps on which will be marked the programmes of the 
Supporting artillery and machine guns. In addition to the points 
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already referred to, instructions will also deal with the following 
points :-— 
i, Arrangements for the synchronization of watches. 
ii. Collection of stragglers. qos a eee 
iii. Instructions, if necessary, as to the equipment to be worn. 
8. The final orders for the attack will not, in the interests of 
secrecy, be issued until the last moment compatible with all ranks 
understanding the tasks allotted tothem. The time selected for the 
issue of these orders must admit of the troops arriving at their 
‘“‘forming-up places”? (Sec. 74, 2), in the best possible condition. 
These orders will include any fresh information as to the enemy’s 
dispositions, and any points which for reasons of secrecy it has been 
inadvisable to include in previous instructions. 
As a general guide, orders should reach infantry brigade head- 
quarters not less than 48 hours before zero. 


9. The most effective time at which to launch the attack is a 
matter which requires deep consideration ; and, in order to retain 
the element of surprise, it is desirable to avoid, so far as may be 
possible, adherence to a particular period of the 24 hours. To carry 
out surprise attacks by daylight will generally be difficult, owing to 
the limitations imposed by the activities of hostile aircraft and by 
ground observation ; and though in special circumstances daylight 
attacks may be successful, the choice will usually lie between dawn 
and night attacks (see Sec. 103). 

It may sometimes be possible to deceive the enemy by opening 
artillery fire at a particular hour on several successive days, but 
without delivering an attack. The artillery bombardment on the 
occasion of the attack may therefore not attract undue attention. 


10. The hour and date of the attack will be communicated 
separately and not included in the body of an operation order. 


11. Cases may arise where it is considered advisable to carry 
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out some preliminary operation in order to further the success of 
the main attack; the desirability of undertaking such operations 
must be carefully considered in view of the severe fighting usually 
incurred in them, and of the heavy casualties likely to be suffered by 
the attacking troops from concentrated artillery fire after the capture 
of the objectives. 

Moreover, before they are undertaken it must be clear that the 
advantages to be gained by such operations outweigh the consequent 
loss of opportunity of effecting surprise in the main attack. 


73. Special preliminary measures in the attack on an organized trench 
system 


1. Formation of ammunition dumps.—The amount of additional 
ammunition required will depend upon the nature and extent of the 
attack. All dumping will be carefully controlled by commanders 
of formations and arrangements made for the collection of 
ammunition from battery positions which are no longer to be used. 
If it is decided to carry out the attack after comparatively little 
artillery preparation, the provision of many ammunition dumps 
will be avoided. Every care must be taken not only to hide them 
from the enemy’s observation, but also to protect them against 
the enemy’s artillery fire. New dumps should be made at other 
places as well as on the particular front where the attack is 
to take place. No increase of traffic will be allowed by daylight. 
Ammunition will be carried forward at night and stored, whenever 
possible, in existing shelters, cellars, or dug-outs as far forward as 
can be arranged. All new work will be camouflaged. 

2. Construction of artillery positions.—The remarks contained 
in the preceding paragraph with regard to secrecy apply equally 
to the construction of new artillery positions. Great care must 
be taken to prevent the enemy from observing the arrival of 
reinforcing artillery. Any new positions and emplacements which 
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may be required must be constructed in an inconspicuous manner, 
and every precaution taken to hide tracks and new work. In some 
cases it may-even be advisable to withdraw the greater part of the 
gun detachments after the guns have been placed in position, in 
order to prevent the appearance of tracks or signs of activity in 
the vicinity of the guns (Sec. 59, 4). 


3. Assembly of troops.—All movements of large bodies of troops, 
and all marches necessitated by the changing of billets in the 
rear areas will be carried out by. night. Camps, wherever 
possible, will be made in woods. Artillery and transport will be 
parked under trees and along hedges when other cover is not avail- 
able. Advantage will be taken of the cover provided by farm 
yards and villages. Careful arrangements must be made for water- 
ing horses. All lights must be carefully screened. An officer will 
be detailed for each camp and will be responsible for the observance 
of rules and regulations and for seeing that the arrangements for 
protection from observation from the air are complete. So 

In the forward area it will be out of the question, if the prepara- 
tions for the offensive are to be kept secret from the enemy, to dig 
trenches or to construct dug-outs for troops immediately before the 
attack. It follows, therefore, that except in the case of an attack 
following a prolonged period of stabilization, when additional accom- 
modation can be started some weeks before it is required, the 
existing accommodation must suffice. 


4, The assembly of troops for an assault requires the most 
careful preparation, as the success of the operation depends in a 
great measure upon the manner in which this is carried out. 
The main principle to be observed is that troops should reach the 
positions from which they are to begin the attack fresh and within 
as short a time before zero as can be arranged. 

The routes leading to these positions must be definitely allotted 
to the various units and properly controlled. At points where 
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units are lable to lose their way control posts should be 
established. 

During the approach march and assembly. the front must be 
protected by strong patrols in order to prevent the enemy from 
discovering and disturbing the movement of troops. This patrol 
activity should be developed some considerable time before the 
assembly begins in order not to excite the enemy’s suspicions. 

Bayonets should not be fixed until the last possible moment before 
Zero. 

The probability of the troops having to pass through an area 
shelled with gas must always be borne in mind, and all the necessary 
precautions must be taken before the approach march: begins. 

At the opening of the attack, the distances between successive 
bodies of troops in the position of assembly may be reduced, if the 
enemy’s protective barrage can be avoided by such means. Dis- 
tances must, however, be regained as soon as the attack progresses, 
in order to prevent the troops required for the later objectives 
becoming involved in the fighting for the earlier objectives. 


5. Rations, etc.—The formation of reserves of rations, forage, 
engineer stores, and water must be carefully controlled, as the enemy 
may obtain from them useful indications of a coming attack. They 
will be placed in specially made excavations or under natural cover 
and camouflaged. In order to prevent undue traffic by day, their 


distribution will have to be carried out by night. ‘The importance. 


of a sound scheme for sending forward ammunition, supplies, water 
and stores to the troops during the course of the battle cannot be 
over-estimated. 


6. Synchromezation of waiches.—The accurate synchronization of 


watches is of great importance. 


All officers must acquire the habit. of checking their watches 


daily with the official time, which can he obtained ; from the signal 
service, 
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The use of the telephone for synchronization of watches is for- 
bidden where there is any likelihood of the enemy tapping the 
conversation. 


7. Disposal of surplus clothing and equipment.—Arrangements 
must be made to deal with surplus clothing and equipment of troops 
taking part in an attack. 


8. Issue of S.A.A., tools, etc.—In order to save the men un- 
necessary fatigue it may be possible in deliberate operations to 
issue §.A.A., grenades, tools, flares, light signals, etc., which are 
not part of the man’s ordinary equipment, at a forward dump. 

These stores will be laid out beforehand, so that no time may be 
lost in issuing them. 


74. General conduct of the attack on an organized trench system 


1. Surprise is equally important in all forms of attack. Although 
the two sides will be in close contact before the attack is launched, 
developments in survey will enable surprise to be obtained by the 
opening of effective fire by a mass of artillery at the moment 
of assault, without registration. Command of the artillery will be 
centralized, especially in the opening phases, and a corps commander 
may decide to keep the whole of the artillery in his corps under 
his own control: if this is done, arrangements must be made to 
admit of immediate support being available for formations. 

Counter-battery work will be carried out continuously, but there 
must be no unusual activity in this respect just before the attack 
is delivered. 

- Artillery preparation, if undertaken, will be carried out as 

“described in Sec. 66, 3, and harassing fire can be employed to 
interfere with the enemy’s defensive preparations, wear down his 
fighting spirit and inflict casualties on him. Heavy and super- 
heavy guns are of value for long-range harassing fire. 
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In any case the wire in front of the enemy’s trenches must be 
cut, for which purpose mortars are effective to supplement guns 
and howitzers, unless this duty is entrusted to tanks, which will 
then precede the infantry assault (para. 7, below). 

If tanks are available in sufficient numbers they may be used to 
surprise the enemy and also to destroy the wire in front. of his 
positions. In this case wire cutting by the artillery will be dis- 
pensed with, and artillery preparation, if undertaken, will be 
confined to a short and very intense bombardment just prior to 
the attack. 


2. A “forming-up’’ place for the infantry must be selected: it 
must not be visible to the enemy. If neither trenches nor suitable 
cover exist, it will be necessary for the attacking troops to be brought 
up during the night and the assault launched about dawn. 

The forming-up place should be as close as possible to the enemy’s 


position, so that the attacking infantry may be exposed to his. 


fire for the minimum time. 
The forward edge of the forming-up place will be the “ starting 
line.” It should be marked by tapes or wire. The flanks of 


units should be clearly indicated by tapes. As tapes can be seen _ 


from the air, they must not be left out in daylight. 

Hostile patrols must be driven in before the troops are brought 
forward to their forming-up place, or the advantage of surprise 
will be lost and the enemy may begin counter-preparation. 


_ 8. Smoke screens are of great value for the following purposes :— 


i. To increase the screening effect of a barrage of shrapnel 
or high explosive shell, This use applies especially to 
a barrage covering a tank attack. 

ii. To conceal an advance from observation, or frora machine 
gun and rifle fire from the front or from a flank. In the 
later stages of an advance, if the infantry is held up 
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by a machine-gun post, a few rounds of smoke shell or 
a few grenades may blind the enemy’s gun detach- 
ments, thus enabling the infantry to work forward and 
to rush the position under cover of the smoke. 

iii. To blind hostile anti-tank guns. 

iv. As a feint, to distract the enemy’s attention. 

Smoke shell may be used to indicate to the infantry a wheel 
in the barrage. For instance, shrapnel or high explosive shell may 
continue to be fired while a wheel is taking place; then, as soon as 
the barrage is formed on its new alignment, a number of smoke 
shell may be fired as a signal that the barrage is about to advance 
again. 

4. A barrage will be the normal form of covering fire. It will be 
organized in several belts, the fire of the greater portion of the 
field guns forming the belt nearest the infantry. The fire of this 
belt will be continuous and move forward by regular lifts on a 
definite time table. The fire of the other belts will be directed on 
certain areas and communications. -Machine-gun fire will be super- 
imposed on part of the artillery barrage. The rate at which the 
_ barrage is moved depends upon the ground and the amount of 
resistance anticipated, and may vary from a rate of 100 yards 
in two minutes to one of 100 yards in four minutes or even longer. 


Details of barrage fire are given in Sec. 28, 6, Artillery Training, 


Vol. II, 1928. 


5. Infantry depends chiefly on the supporting arms to produce 
the fire necessary to cover movement during the opening phases 
of the attack. It must, therefore, keep as close as possible to the 
bursting shells of the artillery barrage and realize that the danger 
incurred from a shell bursting short is negligible in comparison to 
the risks run by following too far behind the barrage. The object 
of the barrage is to produce a curtain of fire along the front of 
attack, so as “to enable the infantry to reach the objective as soon 
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as the barrage lifts off it, and before the enemy has time to man 
his defences. 


6. Medium and heavy mortars should be used in the preliminary 
bombardment and during the early stages of the attack to destroy 
the enemy ’s wire, and to assist the artillery in the destruction of the 
enemy’s close defences. 

After the preliminary bombardment, arrangements should be 
made to move forward medium mortar batteries as quickly as 
possible. It will probably be convenient to place them under 
infantry commanders during the advance, moving them forward 
by bounds to pre-arranged positions close behind the infantry. 
They will then be able to support the infantry, if necessary, in its 
further advance. Careful pre-arrangement will be necessary for 
the maintenance of the ammunition supply. 

Light mortar batteries should accompany the infantry in the 
attack, and be pushed forward boldly in close support of forward 


units. It will generally be advisable to place light mortar units 


under battalion commanders during the advance. 


7. If tanks are used in the initial attack, they will precede the 
infantry, and will make gaps in the enemy’s wire. ‘The leading 


infantry must follow the tanks on to the objective as closely as | 


possible. When tanks are to be employed in continuous operations, 
they must be disposed in depth, and a system of reliefs organized 
in order to allow the tank units an opportunity to reorganize after 
they have carried out their task (Sec. 67). If a tank attack is to 
be carried out to a considerable depth, for example, in order to 
reach the hostile artillery line, neutralizing counter-battery work 
by the attacker’s artillery will be of great value. 


8. Objectives will be allotted to formations and formations will 
allot intermediate objectives to units, which in turn will define the 
localities or trenches which are to be captured by companies, etc. 
As the hostile garrisons and defences are usually strong, the steps 
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taken to overcome the enemy’s resistance must be carefully 
organized. The “leap-frog”? method of attack, whereby fresh 
bodies of infantry pass through those which have captured certain 
localities or trenches as laid down in the orders for the attack, will 
be followed. ‘This detailed allotment of tasks is made possible by 
the fact that the pace and direction of the infantry attack is 
regulated by the artillery barrage. Every body of infantry, after 
capturing the objective assigned to it, will consolidate and reorganize 
as described in Sec. 64, 11. | 

During the progress of the operation, the garrison of a proportion 
of the enemy’s defended localities may continue to fire in spite of the 
barrage, or the advance of some portion of the attacking infantry 
may, for one cause or another, be delayed and the barrage lost. 
If this occurs, infantry. must fight its way forward with its own 
weapons, assisted by such close support as can be given by other 
arms until it can come up with the barrage again. The systematic 
advance of other portions of the attacking infantry on either side 
of the hostile defences which are still resisting will considerably 
facilitate the reduction of such defences. eee 


9. As the attack progresses still further and the limits of the 
covering barrage are reached, the battle will resolve itself into a 
series of local engagements. The same conditions will arise as are 
described in Sec. 64. ; 

The action of the attackers in the final stages of a successful 
operation are discussed in Sec. 75. 7 


10. During the attack, communication within infantry brigades, 
between brigades and divisions, between flanking brigades, and 
with the artillery must be maintained. 

As the advance proceeds, divisions will continually push forward 
their report centres as far as possible on the general alignment of 
the headquarters of infantry brigades, to which they should be 
connected by telephone and alternative means of signal com- 
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munication. All orders and reports will be sent.to these report 
centres. It is essential, therefore, that all information with regard 
to the successive changes of infantry brigade and battalion head- 
quarters should be notified immediately to the report centres. 
Telephonic or telegraphic. communication between infantry brigade 
and battalion headquarters should be established whenever the 
advance comes to a standstill. 


No dependence, at any rate during the early stages of the 


advance, can be placed upon telephonic or telegraphic communica- 
tion in the forward fighting zone; the transmission of information 
will, therefore, be carried out by wireless, visual signalling, liaison 
officers, mounted orderlies, cyclists, relays of orderlies, messenger 
dogs and pigeons. 


Communication between battalions, between forward infantry 


_ brigades, and between such brigades and the divisional report 


centre, will be maintained by means of wireless, visual signalling 
and officers or orderlies. ers 

Communication with the artillery will be carried out mainly 
through artillery liaison officers and forward observation officers. 


~ 11. It is of great importance that the battle headquarters of 
divisions and infantry brigades should be established as far forward 
as possible from the beginning of the battle and that they should 
be moved forward by bounds in order to keep pace with the advance 
of the attacking troops. In order to simplify signal communications, 
the possibility of grouping headquarters should always be borne in 
mind, and the close proximity of headquarters of infantry brigades 
and headquarters of their supporting artillery should be insisted 
upon. a 


Commanders of jnfantry-brigades-and battalions shonld invariably 


select for their headquarters positions from which they can keep in 
touch with the situation on their front (by direct observation if 
possible), and from which they can control their reserves. As the 
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attack progresses an officer should: be sent forward to select further 
positions suitable for headquarters. For higher formations direct 
observation near headquarters is less important, but every com- 
mander should always be in:a position from which he can move his 
reserves quickly in any direction required. 


12. The main task of the mobile troops in operations of this 
nature will be to exploit success gained by the other arms. The 
forward movement of large bodies of cavalry over ground which 
has been heavily entrenched and wired requires considerable time ; 
careful reconnaissance of routes is necessary and every available 
passage through the trench systems must be utilized in order to 
minimize delay. } 

Unless armoured units are employed, it is important that the 
zone of obstacles be passed before the mobile troops are sent 
forward. 

Reconnaissance by aircraft and air photographs will be of assist- 
ance in this respect. 


13. Subsequent exploitation of success on a decisive scale will 
depend largely on the rapidity with which communications can be 
restored over the battle area ; during and subsequent to the attack, 
engineers will concentrate on the following tasks :— 


i. The opening up of roads and tracks (including bridging) 
to permit of the forward movement of guns, ammunition 
and supplies. 

ii. Putting in a state of defence captured tactical localities to 
serve as supporting or rallying points in case of counter- 
ae ottaeksctess 2s 
iii. Engineer reconnaissance of every description, e.g: of roads, 
bridges, tracks, water supply, enemy dumps, dug outs 
for use as headquarters, mines in roads, houses and dug- 
outs, etc. : 3 





iv. Blocking routes not required for communication, to 
prevent troops losing their way. — 
v. Opening up sources of water supply and making water 
| points. 
vi. Forming dumps of engineer stores in the captured area. 
vii. Constructing new headquarters. 
viii. Extending or making trench tramways for carriage of 
stores and evacuation of wounded. 


14.. In the case of an attack ending in the failure of the 
assaulting troops effectively to penetrate the enemy’s defences, 
it will be inadvisable to persist in the attack without further 
preparation, and any ground gained should not be held if superior 
commanders decide that excessive losses are likely to be incurred 
thereby. ~~ 
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75. General considerations 


J. After a successful attack the resistance of the enemy in his 
main defences will be gradually broken down; he may then be 
expected to make strenuous efforts to stabilize the battle and limit 
the extent of the attacker’s progress. To effect this he will 
employ his remaining reserves in counter-attacks and occupy 
hastily organized defences. 

In order to ensure that opportunities for driving home the success 
are not allowed to pass away, subordinate commanders will 
consolidate what they have gained and press forward as laid down | 

In Sec. 62. It is, therefore, aoaGttant that they should recerve ——— 
pith information during the battle of the direction in which further 
~~ odvances are required by the higher command. By means of their 
_ local reserves they must defeat the enemy’s attempts to gain time 
and so pave the way for exploitation on a large scale. 


Ne 


Reconnaissance by aircraft must be carried out continuously 
during this stage of the operations. 


2. If they have not already been engaged, the action of armoured 
units at this stage of the battle will have a far-reaching effect. 


3. The action of artillery will be as described in Sec. 62. 


Tre Porsvir 


76. General considerations 


1. The hostile commander may fight until his power of resistance 
is exhausted, or he may endeavour to break off the fight and with- 
draw before he has finally committed his whole force. 

If the enemy becomes completely demoralized, the attacking 
| troops will press forward in order to complete his defeat and prevent 
him from reorganizing his defence before a general pursuit can be 
taken in hand. Success must be followed up until the enemy’s 
power is crushed. 

The exhaustion of both personnel and materiel at the end of a 
protracted battle will limit the extent to which troops, previously 
engaged, will be able to continue the advance, and the immediate 
pursuit must be undertaken by the mobile troops and aircraft, 
and by any part of the general reserves remaining in hand, while 
the remainder of the force is being reformed and reorganized. 








2. Aircraft in a pursuit will be required to obtain information 

regarding the routes which are being followed by the retreating 
' enemy and the nature of the country which the pursuit will have 
| o traverse. ‘They will also be of great assistance in keeping com- 


4 


| Under certain circumstances, especially in cases where the retreating 
force is passing through defiles, it may be advisable to employ all 
available aircraft on offensive action with bombs and iuachine 
guns, with the object of turning the retreat into a rout. 
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4 manders in touch with units on their flanks and with advanced troops. _ 
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3. The most decisive effect will be obtained if a large force of 
mobile troops, acting in conjunction with aircraft, can place itself 
across the enemy’s line of retreat at a considerable distance behind 
his battle front: Even a small force acting in this way may produce 
far-reaching results. Failing this, the pursuit should be con- 
ducted by several parallel or converging routes, so that if the enemy 
makes a stand and succeeds in checking one portion of the pursuers, 





other portions will be available at once to turn and attack his » 


flanks. 

Control will be jeopardized unless the cavalry is given definite 
and limited tasks as its first objectives. Because cavalry cannot 
hope to break through hostile resistance unless it attacks in depth, 
its objective should be in the nature of important localities, rather 
than lines-of extended positions. 

Armoured fighting vehicles will be of particular value in assisting 
the cavalry “by attacking formed bodies of the enemy and 
reserves. They will also have great effect if they can attack the 
hostile headquarters, administrative centres, etc., and if they can 
seize and hold important points such as bridges and defiles. 

4, The main body of the force will take up the direct pursuit at 
the earliest possible moment, and will continue it by day and night 
without regard to the exhaustion of men and horses so long as the 
enemy’s troops remain in the field. Bold action by all arms is 
essential and risks must be accepted in order to obtain a decisive 
SUCCESS. 

Owing to its speed, circuit of action and the large quantities of 
ammunition carried, mechanized field artillery is particularly valuable 
in a pursuit; even medium artillery with mechanical traction can 
co-operate with the mobile troops, though care must be taken that 
it does not block communications. Only such guns will be sent 
forward as can be supplied with ammunition. Use can often be 
made of captured guns, but parties must be told off beforehand to 
man them and must be equipped with the necessary transport. 

(38) ° F 
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5. If the enemy succeeds in breaking off the fight before a definite 
decision has been reached, it is probable that both commanders 
will have portions of their reserves in hand, and that the enemy will 
use his freshest troops to cover his withdrawal; he may even be 
prepared to sacrifice the troops on whom this duty devolves to 
ensure the safety of the remainder. In these circumstances a direct 
pursuit by the main body will rarely lead to decisive results. The 


_ action of the mobile troops should be similar to that described in 


the preceding paragraphs, but such infantry and artillery as are 
available should be despatched to assist the mobile troops which 
will be directed against the flank of the enemy’s main force with 
a view to completing its overthrow, while the remainder will con- 
tinue to press the hostile force which is covering the withdrawal. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Tue DEFENCE 


77. General principles 


1, The considerations which influence a commander in deciding 
to adopt the tactical defensive at the outset of a battle have been 
discussed in Sec. 25. 


2. When.a commander decides to adopt a defensive attitude, 
the manner in which he will carry out his plan will depend largely 
upon the general situation in the theatre of war and upon the time 
available for preparing his defensive organization. Thus, circum- 
stances may allow only of a hastily organized defence, or they may 
permit of the deliberate occupation of a well organized defensive 
position commanding the enemy’s line of advance, In_ other 
circumstances, especially where the flanks of the position are 
secured by the sea, neutral territory or the like, an elaborate 
organization for protracted defence may be developed. 

‘The line of demarcation between these forms of defence will 
frequently be ill-defined. 


3. Whatever may be the situation, the principles of defensive 
action are constant, and may be summarized as follows :— 


i. Defensive positions, however strong, are of no value unless 
their defenders have the courage and determination to 
defend them to the last, and the skill to make full use 
of their weapons. 
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ii. The position selected must be strategically or tactically 
important; otherwise the assailant will be under no 
obligation to attack it, and the defender must inevitably 

. conform to his movements. 

iii. The object of the defending troops is to inflict the maximum 
loss on the enemy at the least expense to themselves, 
and so to wear down his fighting power, while maintain- 
ing their own, that they will be able at a suitable time 
to resume the offensive and complete his defeat ; there- 
fore everything possible must be done to economize 
force in the defence, in order that the maximum power 
may be available for eventual offensive action. 

iv. There is only one degree of resistance for troops actually 
allotted to the defence of any locality, that is to the last 
round and the last man, unless definite orders to the 
contrary are received by the commander of those troops. 

v. Defence in depth is essential in order to resist an attaci: 
supported by modern weapons. In arranging for the 
disposition of a given force the protection of the flanks 
must be ensured and a balance must be struck between 
the frontage taken up and the depth to which the force 
is distributed. 


4. The necessity for careful organization of the area in the rear 
of the fighting line is as imperative in the defence as in the attack 
(Sec. 27). 


78. Choice of a defensive position - 


1. When the general situation permits a commander to choose 
the position on which he will await the enemy’s attack, his choice 
will be guided by various considerations which are of general 
application whatever the size of the forces engaged. — 

The tactics and armament of the enemy considered in conjunction 
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with the nature of the ground will indicate which of the following 
considerations should carry most weight. 

2. The defensive battle must be fought in advance of localities 
the retention of which is vital to the defender. 

3. Surprise is just as important in the defence as in the attack. 
In selecting a position for defence, a commander must consider 
what facilities are offered for concealing his dispositions from 
observation from the air and from the ground, for securing close 
co-operation between the several arms and for permitting covered 
movement within and in rear of the position. 

4. The framework of the defence will be the artillery and machine 
guns. The foremost defences must be far enough in advance of 
the localities selected for artillery observation to ensure that these 
localities will not be captured, and the eyes of the defence blinded 
as the result of a local success by the enemy. The position should 
permit of good concealment for the guns, and of adequate depth in 
their disposition. In the siting of defences, the machine-gun plan 
will be decided before the siting of defended posts is determined 
in detail. It will then be possible to make full use of the ground 
with a view to the most advantageous application of machine-gun 
fire (Sec. 83, 4). 

5. Full consideration must be paid to anti-tank defence. The 
important point is to make full use of obstacles wherever they 
exist, both to protect the infantry and to set free a greater number 
of anti-tank weapons for the more vulnerable parts of the position. 

If a position can be chosen which confines the approach of tanks 
to definite avenues, the task of organizing anti-tank measures is 
facilitated. 

Freedom of movement for the defender’s tanks is necessary. 
Localities selected for the concentration of tanks must be sufficiently 
far back to be comparatively immune from shell fire and must be 
concealed from observation. 
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6. Observation of the ground over which the enemy must advance 
during the earlier stages of the attack or which cannot be covered 
by the fire of rifles and light automatics is essential. for the 
artillery and machine guns. Though a long field of fire is advan- 
tageous in order to obtain the full value of the rifle, it is necessary 
to take into consideration the importance of concealing the disposi- 
tions of the infantry, of utilizing tank obstacles, and so forth: 
for these reasons the occupation of positions on forward slopes 
may often be undesirable, and it is not essential that. infantry 
positions should be selected only irom the point of view of 
providing a long field of fire. If the enemy is unable to 
observe such positions from the ground, and if obstacles exist or 
can be put up, a minimum field of fire of 100 to 150 yards will 
suffice: when, however, the infantry occupy the reverse slope of 
a hill, the machine-gun and artillery observation will have to be 
obtained either from commanding ground in rear or by means of 
flank observation. The positions must be strengthened as early 
as possible. As a general rule there should be no dead ground in 
which the enemy could assemble for assault in force so close that 
if cannot be searched by artillery fire. 


7, There should be ample room within and in rear of the position 
for manceuvring local and other reserves; the ground should 
afford facilities for counter-attacks, by which means alone is an 
active defence made possible. 


8. Almost every position has its salients, which constitute a 
source oi weakness owing to the facility with which converging 
fire can be brought to bear on them. Advanced. posts suffer 
from the same disadvantage. The danger may be reduced by 
artificial means, combined with arrangements for flanking such 
posts with fire; but, as a general rule, advanced posts which are 
too far to the front to be supported effectively from the defensive 
position should not be established. 
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9. For purposes of control and command a defensive position 
will be divided into corps, divisional and infantry brigade sectors. 
Brigade sectors will be sub-divided amongst the battalions of 
the brigade. The dividing lines betwéen sectors will, so far as 
possible, be indicated by easily recognizable features, and will be 
carried’ irom the most forward point of the defences back to the 
rear G@ the pocitaom. the formation which holds each sector being 
Gastiribated im depth and providing its own local reserves; on 
occasions it may be necessary to carry the lines of demarcation 
forward 25 well im order to define responsibility for patrolling, etc. 
TIesportant tactical features or likely lines of advance for the 
enemy will be incladed wholly im one sector, special arrangements 
for iis defence by means of a concentration of artillery or machine- 
gun fire being made by the responsible commander. 


10. The strength of the defence will be increased, and the number 
of troops required for purely defensive duties reduced, if the position 
consists of a network of defended localities echeloned in depth and 
aii = each other mutual support. Commanders will, therefore, 
dispose their troops on the lines laid down in Sec. 80, 3. 

The actual depth to which a position should extend will depend 
largely upon the configuration of the ground, and the force available 
for defending it. In the case of an organized trench system, it is 
desirable that the enemy, if he succeeds in penetrating the forward 
positions, should not be able to attack the rear portions of the 
system without moving his guns forward. 

The greater the depth of the defensive system, the less will 
penetration on narrow frontages create serious disorganization, and 
the greater will be the enemy’s difficulties in maintaining the 
picts of his attack. Penetration on a narrow front is of little 
yalue to the enemy so long as the flanks on each side of the gap are 
securely held ; and if a successful counter-attack can be made on 
one or both flanks of the salient formed by his penetration the situa- 
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tion will be quickly restored (Sec. 82, 3). On the other hand, and 
particularly in the case of small forces, organization in depth may 
be possible only at the expense of the numbers available for counter- 
attack, and of the frontage which should be held (Sec. 86, 6). 


11. When a commander intends to fight a defensive battle with 
a view to creating an opportunity for a counter-stroke in the same 
locality, the ground in front of the position must be suitable for the 
assumption of the offensive; unless the counter-stroke is to be 
carried out by reinforcements which have not yet arrived, the 
strength of the force kept in hand by the commander for offensive 
action should not be much below half of the total force at his 
disposal. 

The most favourable ground for the ultimate assumption of the 
offensive is that which lends itself to envelopment of the hostile 
forces, and to the co-operation of all arms, and especially that which 
allows the advance to be covered by artery, and machine-gun fire 
and which is suitable for tanks. 


79. Preparations for defensive action 


1. Reconnaissance is as important in defence as in attack. 
Aircraft and mobile troops must discover the direction of move- 
ment and the strength of the hostile columns, and, unless a com- 
mander has been able to occupy a position which the enemy is 
compelled to attack in order to retain his liberty of action, the force 
will not be deployed for battle until the enemy’s line of advance 
has been ascertained. A force which keeps the enemy under 
observation, and is held in hand covered by the necessary pro- 
tective troops, is able to assume the offensive itself, or, alternatively, 
to be disposed to the best advantage with a view to accepting battle. 

As closer contact is obtained, all available means to discover the 
enemy’s intentions must be employed, and constant patrolling by 
the troops must be carried out, 
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2. ‘The resistance which can be offered by a force acting on the 


defensive depends not only upon the natural advantages of the 


ground, but also upon the morale of the defending troops and the 
degres to which their resistance can be organized in accordance 
with 2 well co-omiinsted scheme permitting the close co-operation 
co al am: 


3. Occasioms may arise when a commander who desires to stand 
On the deteasive preparatory to an immediate offensive, is unable to 
camry Ons bis aiemel intention, and is obliged to fight a defensive 
battle for a loecer period. 

im sech eases hastily prepared defences will be developed into a 
inchly organized defensive system. 

Provided that the position has been organized in accordance 
with the instructions contained in Sec. 78, an elaborate defensive 
System can be built up on the framework already in existence, in 
accordance with the time and labour available (Sec. 88). 


+. Defensive preparations will be based on as thorough a recon- 
maissance of the area as time permits. The extent of ground 
reconnoitred should be larger than that which the force would hold, 
50 thai alternative dispositions may be made in order to meet the 
particular course of action adopted by the enemy. 


80. Organization of defence 


i. Early information obtained from reconnaissance by aircraft 
and irom other sources may enable a commander to devote a 
considerable amount of time to his preparations for defence, bus 
any considerable period of warning cannot always be counted upon. 
Consequently in the following sections the action of a force of all 
arms, protected by outposts, but not already deployed in a definite 
position for defence, will be considered. 


2. The first consideration will be to determine what ground Js 
: | FQ 
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vital to the conduct of the battle. This decision having been made 
the defensive position will be selected. All preparations will be 
based on the defence of this position. 


3. In the issue of orders for the organization of a position the 
principle to be followed is that each commander indicates clearly 
what ground it is essential to hold for his plan of defence. 

It will be the duty of commanders of armies and corps to allot 
frontages and to define the ground vital to the defence. It will be 
the duty of divisional, infantry brigade and unit commanders, so 
far as their several opportunities for reconnaissance allow, to name 
the localities which are to be held as the foremost line of defence. 
The lower the commander, the greater the detail he will give. 

_ On occasions it may be desirable for army and corps commanders 
to. indicate the general line of foremost defended localities. As 
a general rule, however, the selection of the foremost line of defended 
localities rests with the lower commanders. ~ ° : 

The line of foremost defended localities, when finally determined, 
becomes the front edge of the defended system. The defence is 
built up in depth in rear of it; and the fire of all available 
weapons is co-ordinated with a view to stopping the enemy before 
reaching it. | ee 

This belt of fire will vary in depth in accordance with the ground 
and with the nature of the weapons producing the fire. It follows 
then, that, though outposts, patrols, etc., may temporarily be in 
front of the foremost line of defended localities for the purpose of 
deceiving the enemy as to the real positions selected or for pro- 
tection and reconnaissance, once the commander has decided to 
fight on the defensive position itself, the outposts must be with- 
drawn (see para. 5, below). 


4. The troops allotted to the immediate defence of the position 
will be distributed according to the accidents of the ground, in such 
a way that they can best develop the fire power of their weapons. 
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This will usually result in the holding of a chain of localities 
mutually supporting each other by frontal, flanking or enfilade fire, 
and covered by the fire of the longer range weapons echeloned 
behind them. Behind these localities, reserves will be distributed . 
mm depth See Si, 2, ¥). In the distribution of these reserves, 
Special sicenison must be paid to the security of the flanks. 

@. Outposts for the purposes of protection and giving warning of 
attack (Sec 48, 2) will be located in front of the foremost line of 
Gefended localities. The strencth of the outposts and the degree 
of resisiamce to be offered by them will vary in accordance with 
the plan of the commander and with the distance between the 
oppcsing forees. Outposts, Hke any other protective troops, may 
have to resist and break up the enemy’s attack to the limit of 
their power, or may be withdrawn as soon as it is definitely known 
that the attack isimminent. Definite orders as to their role must 
be issued by the commander concerned. 


& The factors affecting the frontage which can be held by the 
troops allotted to the actual defence of a position are as varied as 
those which affcct the question of frontages in attack (Seo. 61). ° 

Generally speaking, a wider frontage can be held by a formation 
in defence than can be teken up in attack, especially when the lie 
Gi the ground and the morale and training of the infantry enable 
te imtervals between the various defended posts and tactical 
ioesimass to be defended by danking-fire and by the careful dis- 
pose: cf bea! reserves. 

The imctesss in machine guns and the provision of anti-tank 
weapess les greaily augmenied the power of the defence. The 
more enclosed the country, the smaller the frontage which can be 
allotted. 

7. Steps must be taken to ensure the maintenance of inter- 
communication between all portions of the defending force. (See 
Chapier XIII.) 
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81. Occupation of a defensive position 


1. The troops will be divided into two main portions, one, the 
general reserve, to be held in readiness for the initiation of the 
counter-stroke when a favourable opportunity has been created, 
the other to create this opportunity by fighting the defensive battle, 
and then to co-operate actively with the general reserve in its attack 
on the enemy. 


2. The main considerations in distributing the troops in a de- 
fensive position are :— 


i. Definite bodies of troops must be assigned to each sector, 
the limits of which will be defined as laid down in 


Sec. 78, 9. : 
ii, The organization of formations and units must be main- 
tained. 


iii. Troops must be distributed in such a manner as to ensure 
protection of flanks and mutual support throughout 
the system of defence. Constant patrolling by forward 
bodies of infantry is essential, and formations in forward 
defences must be ready for action. 

iv. Sufficient forces must be provided for the security of all 
localities which are tactically essential to the defence. 
In order to reduce the number of troops required for 
this purpose all possible means must be employed 
to improve the defensive value of such localities by 

s the construction, if time permits, of well sited trenches 

ei and by obstacles designed to force the enemy into 

} avenues raked by artillery and machine-gun fire. 

Machine guns firing from positions which have been 
carefully prepared and concealed from the enemy’s 
observation are particularly useful for this purpose. 

Lines of approach for hostile tanks must be adequately 
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guarded by fixed or mobile anti-tank defences. In th 
forward area, such defences will usually be organized 
by infantry brigade commanders. The arrangements . 
made will include the full use of natural or artificial 
obstacles, mines, infantry anti-tank weapons, and 
possibly licht artillery. In some cases special arrange- 
ments may be made for counter-attacks by tanks in 
this area, and for the employment of mobile anti-tank 
weapons, if such are available. Artillery commanders 
Wall be responsible for organizing a second line of anti- 
tank defence im the area occupied by the artillery, 
make fell use of obstacles. In addition to the above, 
centres of resistance will be arranged in rear, and 
atrangements will also be made for the protection of 
roads, bridges and other defiles. Any suitable artillery 
in rear areas, including anti-aircraft guns, and the anti- 
tank detachments of infantry reserves, may be employed 
for these rearward defences. | 


y. Local reserves must be ready either to occupy positions 
where they can best use their weapons or to deliver 
immediate counter-attacks. Until required for the 
latter purpose, they will organize a second series of 
defended localities, which can gradually be developed 
into a more organized system if necessary. 


vi. As much cover from observation from the air as is possible 
must be provided. In this connection the use of 
camouflage and the construction of dummy trenches 
will often be of value. | 

vii. Under conditions which permit of a sufficient period of 
time being available, defended localities should be con- 
nected by fire and communication trenches. A pro- 
gramme must, therefore, be drawn up showing the 
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sequence in which work will be carried out and the 
responsibility for ensuring that it is done. The pos- 
sibility of being attacked before the programme of work 
is completed must be borne in mind. ? 


3. The general reserve will usually be placed in rear of that 
portion of the position which appears to offer the most suitable 
area for an eventual counter-stroke. If the commander is able to 
determine this beforehand, he must select localities which offer 
cover from observation, provide means for rapid deployment and 
are not favourable to the use of gas by the enemy (Sec. 17 ). 
Should the situation, however, be so undeveloped that the direction 
in which the counter-stroke may best be launched cannot be de- 
termined, the general reserve may be placed, until the situation 
develops, in such a ‘position as will admit of its being: quickly con- 
centrated at any part of the battlefield (Sec. 63, 4). 

The commanders of reserves will make themselves acquainted 
with all ground over which they may have to act, and must keep a 
‘watch, by means of staff officers and patrols, on the progress of the 
battle, so that they may anticipate orders and have their troops 
ready to move as soon as they are called for. 


4. Close reconnaissance by aircraft in order to discover indications 
of impending attacks will be required and reconnaissance for the 
artillery will be as necessary as in the case of an attack. Frequent 
photographs of the enemy’s dispositions and rear organizations 
will also be necessary. : 


82. Counter-attack and counter-offensive in defence 


I. i, Counter-attacks fall into two main types :— 

7 (a) Immediate counter-attacks delivered by local reserves 
with only such support as is available on the spot; 
they should generally be delivered on a plan prepared 
in anticipation of a situation. | 
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(6) Deliberate counter-attacks undertaken after a plan for 
the effective co-operation of all available support 
has been prepared. Counter-attacks of this nature 
will vary greatly im scale and in the time taken for 
ther preparation. 

G 43 eos oessive implies the definite reversal of the 
Siaiadis of the opponents rather than an operation to 
Testers the sitastion. It is usually initiated when the 
a ee placed himself in an 

oarabl= situation during attack. A  counter- 
OSsasre need not necessarily be launched on the 
portion of the front where the enemy has attacked. 


2. Immediaie counier-atiack.—If portions of an attacking force 
smccesd in penetrating the defender’s position, some disorganization 
is inevitable owing to the fighting, and to the unfamiliarity of the 
ground. With well-trained troops, and in an attack which has been 
methodically prepared, this disorganization will be only temporary, 
but the period of disorganization offers to the defender a fleeting 
opportunity for engaging the enemy while he is at a disadvantage. 
An immediate counter-attack may succeed in restoring the situation 
and inflicting heavy casualties on the attacking troops... In a counter- 
attack of this kind the object will usually be to assist some portion of 
the defence which is being hardly pressed or to regain some definite 
tactical locality which the enemy has captured and from which he 
must be ejected with the least possible delay. If the counter-attack 
is to be successful, it must be delivered with rapidity and against a 
definite and limited objective by troops already on the spot and 
specially detailed for an emergency of this nature. It will be for the 
local commander, if he considers that the time for counter-attack has 
arrived, to carry it out at once on his own initiative with boldness 





and determination, and supported by such artillery as can be made 


available in the time at his disposal. 
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The plan must, when possible, be prepared beforehand and 
communicated to the troops who are to carry it out. It may be 
advisable to retain a small reserve of machine guns in hand to 
support immediate counter-attacks. It will simplify the prepara- 
tion of the plan if the locality which is to be retaken is examined 
from the enemy’s point of view ; it will then be possible to forecast 
with some degree of accuracy the dispositions he will make for 
consolidation after capturing the locality. 

An immediate counter-attack by a few armoured fighting vehicles 
will often achieve success, Against hostile tanks a counter-attack 
of this nature will often be effective, but when large forces are 
engaged, the defending tank resources will usually have to be con- 
served for delivering a deliberate counter-attack in considerable 
strength. | 

If the enemy attacks during the hours of darkness and succeeds 
in capturing a locality vital to the defence, a counter-attack 
delivered before he has been able to organize his position in 
daylight, may often restore the situation. In such circumstances, 
the counter-attacking troops must limit their offensive to the 
recapture of the locality and not attempt to exploit success (Sec. 
103, 2, v and vi). ciety 

3. Deliberate counter-attack.—If the enemy succeeds in penetrat- 
ing into the position it is essential to secure the flanks of any 
breach which he has made, and to prevent him from widening 
it until a deliberate counter-attack can be delivered. If the 
enemy is occupying a salient a counter-attack should usually 
be made against the flank of this salient, as near to its base as 
possible. i . 

The employment of reserve formations will be necessary for 
the delivery of a deliberate counter-attack. Such an opera- 
tion will demand the same careful preparation and co-ordination of 
the action of the various arms as in the case of the attack alread 
discussed in Chapter VIL : ; 
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To initiate a deliberate counter-attack without due time for pre- 
paration, co-ordination and movement of troops is to court failure 
with heavy casualties and resulting demoralization. Such an attack 


must be carried out with all the available tank resources and 


adequately supported by artillery. 

4. Counter offensive.—To judge the right time for changing from 
the defensive to the offensive is as difficult as it is important (Sec. 
25, 3). The most favourable moment is often when the enemy 
has expended his reserves, but it may not be advisable to wait 
for this to happen; the enemy may commit mistakes such as 
exposing a portion of his forces without hope of support from the 
remainder, unduly extending his front, exposing his flanks or placing 
his reserves in such a position that they cannot intervene effectively 
at the decisive point. In any case, close and constant reconnaissance 
by aircraft.is essential and every effort must be made to hamper 


the enemy’s attempts to obtain information regarding the move- 


ments of the defender’s reserves. Such reserves must be in a high 
state of readiness since the mistakes above mentioned may be 
made by the enemy at any period of the engagement, even at the 
beginning, 


83. Infantry in defence 
(See Infantry Training, Vol. IT.) 


1, Infantry allotted to the defence of a locality is responsible for 
holding it at all costs, unless definitely ordered by higher authority 
to evacuate it (Sec. 77, 3, iv), and for inflicting the greatest possible 
loss upon the attacking enemy. The fact that any post or locality 
in its neighbourhood is lost must on no account be considered 4 
reason for withdrawal in order to conform with a consequent re- 
adjustment of the line. Troops which succeed in maintaining their 
positions in spite of hostile successes on their flanks are of the utmost 
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assistance in dislocating an enemy’s organization, in breaking up his 
attack, and in assisting counter-attacks, 


2. Local reserves may be called upon to :— 


i. Hold ground in order to stop the enemy. 
ii. Move to a position whence they can help by fire, localities 
still holding out. 


iii. Deliver a counter-attack in order to recapture ground lost. 


A portion of them may in exceptional cases be employed in rein- 
forcing.posts or localities, but, as a general rule, local reserves should 
not be used for any other purpose than those mentioned above, and 
garrisons of localities must understand that assistance will be given 
to them, when required, by methods (ii) and (iii) above. 


3. Troops driven out of their defences are seldom capable of 
further effective resistance until they have had an opportunity to 
rally and reorganize in rear of other troops in position. Similarly, 
it is generally useless to send up fresh troops to reimforce those 
falling back in the hope: that between them they will be able to stop 
the advancing enemy. - 


4, The siting of the defended posts must be so co-ordinated with 
the machine-gun fire plan that a continuous belt of small-arm fire can 
be formed in front of the position (Sec. 78, 4). The ground between, 
the different localities should be covered by flanking small-arm fire, 
but in darkness or fog it may be impossible to ensure that this fire 
is: properly directed. ‘Troops which are closely engaged have a 
tendency to fire direct to their front and to overlook, in the heat 
‘of action, the flanking mission which has been allotted to them. 
For these reasons it is advisable to assign important enfilade tasks 
to machine guns. These machine guns should be sited behind 
ground affording concealment from the front and should be pro- 
tected by the dispositions of the other troops. They will not 
necessarily be sited in the area of the unit whose front they are 
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covering. The fullest use must be made of automatic weapons, 
in order to free troops for the more active forms of defence. 


5. When time to carry out the necessary reconnaissance is 
available, the organization of machine-gun defence is often best 
carried out on an infantry brigade or even a divisional basis, but 
the rapid production of adequate fire defence is the first essential 
in the quick occupation of a position. 


6. The effect of machine-gun fire upon infantry, especially when _ 
it is directed from a flank, is so great that every effort must be made - 
to conceal and protect the positions of machine guns. As long as 
machine gunners are still holding out, no position can be regarded 
as lost, and the delay thus caused to the enemy’s advance may gain 
time for the development of counter-attacks. 


7. Infantry anti-tank weapons must be sited with a view to 
engaging tanks at the most favourable range. . Their action will be 
co-ordinated with that of other arms and units (Sec. 81, 2, iv). 
Tank obstacles which can be bridged or demolished must be kept 
under the fire of infantry weapons, 7 


8. Patrolling must be constant. 

Patrols must always receive definite orders as to what is required 
of them before they are sent out. 

Sentries must be informed when a patrol goes out on their 
front, and must be again informed as soon as the patrol has returned. 
Artillery units and machine-gun posts must be similarly warned. 


84. Artillery in defence 


(See Chapter HI, Artillery Training, Vol. ITT, 1928.) - 


1. The general requirements governing the disposition of artillery 
for defence are as follows :— 
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i. The placing of the maximum number of guns for the defence 
of the foremost line of defended localities. 
ii. Ability to bring fire to bear on any portion of the front. 
ii. Distribution in depth. 
iv. Searching of ground dead to infantry fire. 

2. The protection of flanks and the mutual support of sectors 
must be considered in disposing the artillery. Special attention will 
be paid to siting batteries for engagement, in enfilade, of roads or 
defiles. A portion of the artillery will be placed in advanced 


positions for counter-battery work and harassing fire. 


3. Normally positions of the foremost field batteries, other than 
guns placed forward for special purposes, should be far enough 
back from the foremost defences to enable them— 

i. To cover a wide are without undue ee, 
ii. Without change of position :— 
(a) To continue firing should the enemy penetrate the 
position. 
(b) To support counter-attacks. 

4. The organization and disposition of the artillery will be co- 
ordinated by the superior command as time permits. When the 
position has to be occupied quickly the corps artillery plan will not 
be of a detailed nature. 

When time and other circumstances do not permit the corps 
commander to co-ordinate the artillery plans of divisions, divisional 


‘commanders concerned will themselves take steps to ensure co- 


ordination of artillery and infantry fire both in their own formation 
and with those on their flanks ; a large measure of decentralization 
may be necessary at the outset. 
5. .The tasks of the artillery in defence will include :— 
i. Counter-preparation. 
ii. Counter-battery work. 
iii. Harassing fire. 
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iv. Co-operation with the other arms in repulsing the infantry 
assault. 
v. Anti-tank defence (Sec. 81, 2, iv). 
vi. Co-operation with the other arms in counter-attacks. 
vii. Preparation for and support of a counter-offensive. 


6. Counter preparation is co-ordinated artillery fire, directed 
against the enemy’s probable forming-up places and forward 
communications, and is put into operation when an attack is 
anticipated. The action of artillery and machine guns will be 
co-ordinated. Fire will be in the form of short and intense bursts, 
concentrated on small areas, which may be engaged in turn. The 
divisional commander will usually be the authority for ordering 
counter-preparation. 


7. Counter-battery work will generally be carried out under the 
control of corps headquarters. While the enemy is making his 
dispositions for attack, every effort will be made to locate the 
positions of hostile batteries. Air photographs will be taken 
periodically for this purpose and sound-ranging and flash-spotting 
will be employed if time permits. If the enemy carries out artillery 
preparation, his batteries will be engaged. 


8. Harassing fire will usually be confined to engaging considerable 
enemy movement and to shooting upon important hostile com- 
munications. : 

9. The artillery fire plan for the repulse of assaults must be 
co-ordinated with that of the infantry, and infantry and artillery 
brigade commanders will usually carry out reconnaissances together ; 
their headquarters must be in close intercommunication. The fire 
of the lighter natures of artillery will be placed nearest the defending 
troops, that of medium and heavier natures being used to give 
depth. Arrangements will be made for concentrating predicted fire 
on any given portion of the front should observation be impossible. 
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In repelling an assault, fire will be directed on the hostile assaulting 
troops and reserves. | 

The fact that the enemy is actually assaulting will be notified 
immediately by artillery and infantry observers; light signals are 
suitable for this purpose. The scheme of fire for repelling an 
assault must not be put into operation, and thereby disclosed to 
the enemy, merely in anticipation of an attack; in such cases 
counter-preparation is the correct procedure (para. 6, above). 

If the hostile attack fails, every effort will be made to increase the 
disorganization of the enemy by means of observed fire. Counter- 
preparation may also be carried out with effect at this stage. 

If the enemy has penetrated the forward defences, the artillery 
will endeavour to arrest his advance, but fire will be brought back 
behind the original front only with the consent of the commanders 
of the sectors affected, or if direct observation is possible. 


10. In organizing anti-tank defence as outlined in Sec. 81, 2, as 
much of the artillery as possible will be sited in positions which 
give a short anti-tank field of fire to the front and flanks. 


1}. In the case of counter-attacks the principles of artillery 
support are the same as those for artillery in the attack. Immediate 
counter-attacks will be supported on the initiative of subordinate 
artillery commanders on the spot ; support of deliberate counter- 
attacks will require a higher degree of co-ordination and centraliza- 
tion of control. Artillery commanders must point out how far 
efficient artillery support can be organized in the time available, 


85. Cavalry in defence 


(See Secs. 6 and 60, Cavalry Training Vol. II, 1928.) 


1. Until the opposing forces are in close contact, the cavalry, in 
conjunction with outposts, will be usefully employed in protecting 
the defensive position (See. 80, 5). They must endeavour to mislead 
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the hostile commander as to the exact situation and strength of the 
position, induce him to deploy prematurely, and to fatigue his 
troops in groping for skilfully concealed flanks, and delay him so 
as to permit the defensive arrangements to be perfected. 


2. As the opposing force draws near, the cavalry will be 
withdrawn. They will then be concentrated in a position which 
will give them full scope for co-operation in the decisive phase of 
the battle. In choosing this position, the commander will bear in 
mind that close and intersected country is unsuitable for the action 
of cavalry in large numbers, Concealment from the air must be 
considered when selecting the area for the concentration of mounted 
troops (Sec. 11, 6). 

3. Cavalry. may on occasions have to act dismounted in defence, 
in which case the principles laid down for infantry (Sec. 88) apply. 
As, however; cavalry are invaluable for either covering a retirement 
or assisting in a counter-offensive, they should only be used in a 
dismounted capacity under the most exceptional circumstances. 


4% ss 


86. Hngineers in defence : 
(See Chapter VIII, Engineer Training, Vol. IT, 1926.) 


1. Engineers will be distributed according to the work required 
to be done. During the battle a reserve of engineer units will 
always be retained for use in emergencies. 


2. The amount of engineer work required for a force acting 
defensively is very: great, while the number of engineers available 
_ is small. Engineers will be employed, therefore, only in skilled 
work or in the organization and supervision of unskilled labour. 

3. The types of work in which engineers are most likely to be 
employed in the initial stages of the defence of a position are :— 


i, Obstacles requiring the use of explosives or spt engineer 
tools, and anti-tank obstacles, . 


> 


 / 
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ii. Clearances requiring the use of explosives or special 
engineer tools. 
iii. Shelters and dug-outs for important headquarters, and 
machine-gun positions requiring special work. 
iv. Construction, maintenance, and sign-boarding of - roads 
___and tracks for all classes of transport. 
v. Water supply. 


ad Engineer units will usually be allotted to definite sectors of 
the defence, which will, where possible, correspond with the sectors 
allotted to formations, such as infantry brigades. 


5. Engineers may at times be required to assist the other arms 
in designing and laying out trenches and other defensive works. 
in revetting’ and drainage and in constructing shelters; but owing 
to the numerous calls upon the engineers for more technical duties, 
other arms will normally carry out work of this nature with their 
own resources. ‘The erection and maintenance of wire are-not the 
tasks of engineers. 


6. When working with other arms, engineers are responsible for 
the technical correctness of the design, for the supply of material, 
stores and additional tools, for giving an estimate of the time 
required to complete the task, and for explaining the technical 
effect of interruption of work. 

Working parties of other arms will consist of complete units or 
sub-units under their own commanders. The senior officer on the 
spot is responsible that tools, etc., are drawn from the engineers 
in a proper manner, that the men file on their tasks correctly, that 


they carry out their work diligently and that the work is completed . 


in the time allotted and in accordance with the design. He is also 
responsible for deciding whether, in the event of serious casualties 
happening to working parties, these are to be withdrawn or an 
attempt is to be made to carry out the work at all costs. In the 
former case reports will be sent to the authority who ordered the 


id 
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working parties. If heavy casualties are anticipated, this authority 
must give definite instructions as to its urgency. 


- 7. In preparing for a counter-offensive, the duties of engineers 
will be the same as in the attack. 

When engaged in actual fighting, engineers should be allotted a 
definite task, such as the defence of a certain locality, the protection . 
of an exposed flank, or, in very exceptional cases, the delivery of 
a counter-attack, etc. It is essential that they should be released 
as soon as possible, in order that they may resume their normal 
duties (Sec. 14, 5). 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS IN PROTRACTED DEFENCE 
87. Special conditions 


1. The-principles which have been referred to in the preceding 
sections are equally applicable to the case of protracted defence. 

2, As time passes there will be a gradual elaboration of the 
temporary defences; obstacles will become continuous, trenches will 
be connected, the fire plan will be determined in greater detail. 
As a result, the forward positions can be held more lightly in 
order to give greater depth; eventually an outpost position will 
be formed and the main position organized in rear (Sec. 88). 


3. In view of the fact that, in a case of protracted defence, areas 
of ground -will be occupied by troops for long periods of time, 
particular attention must be paid to sanitation and the care of 
health. Special instructions suitable to the climatic conditions 
will be issued by superior commanders after consultation with their 
senior medical officers. 


88. Organization for protracied defence 


1, As time passes, it must be anticipated that the enemy will - 
concentrate powerful forces of artillery (including mortars), and 
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other mechanical means of destruction. Distribution of the defence 
in depth is, therefore, of added importance ; firstly, because it 
tends to conceal the actual dispositions of the defenders and so 
reduces losses, and secondly, because the weight of the attack may 
be such that it will shatter the more forward defences which are 
exposed to concentrated artillery fire. 


2, When time and the labour available permit, and when there 
is a possibility of having to withstand very heavy attacks, it is 
advisable to construct other defensive systems some distance in rear. 

Plans for such systems must in any case be prepared and sufficient 
work should be carried out to form rallying points and provide the 
nucleus of the system, preference being given to work which takes 
time rather than a great deal of labour to execute, eg. concrete 
cover. ‘Trench systems can be dug and wired at short notice, 


8. The commander must first decide where he wishes to fight the 
defensive battle and, in order to break the enemy’s attack, the 
natural advantages of the ground must be strengthened by the best 
and most carefully concealed obstacles and defensive works which 
can be constructed in the time available. The commander having 
decided where he wishes to fight, the fire of all arms will be co- 
ordinated with a view to breaking the attack in front of his selected 
line of defence, which will be known as the main position. 

In addition, outposts in front of the main position will be 
required. The length of time which it is necessary for the outpost 
position to be held depends upon the plan of the higher commander 
for fighting the defensive battle. On his decision will depend the 
action of the reserves and the plans for retaking ground by counter- 
attack. It must be clearly understood that conditions will fre- 
quently vary on different portions of the front, and that whereas 
on one part an outpost position several thousand yards in front of 
the main position may be taken up, on another part there may be 
no outpost position at all. 


A 
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But whatever distribution of his force is adopted by the higher 
commander there is only one degree of resistance for the troops, 
whether they are in occupation of an outpost position or of the 
main position (Sec. 77, 3, iv). A commander, therefore, when 
arranging for the occupation of an outpost position must ensure 
that adequate support is afforded by the other arms to the troops 
detailed to hold it. 


4. Under certain circumstances and on certain specially important 


portions of a front, it may be advisable to hold an outpost position ~ 


of sufficient strength to require an organized attack by the enemy. 
The preparations for such attack would generally be discernible 
and the commander of the defence would have the choice of resisting 
the initial attack in the outpost position or of withdrawing his 
outpost troops at a suitable timé. The advantage to be gained is 
that it leaves the enemy in doubt as to the nature of the defences 
he has to deal with and prevents him selecting definitely the time 
of his attack on the main position. 

An outpost position must be sufficiently far in advance to ensure 
that preparations made for the attack on it would not be imme- 
diately applicable to the attack of the main position behind. This 
gives the commander of the defence opportunities of re-adjusting 
the position of his reserves and of harassing the enemy during the 
period of further preparation. 

In the event of the commander deciding to withdraw the outposts 
clear instructions must be issued to the infantry and the support- 
ing arms as to the methods to be adopted. 


5. Both outpost and main positions must be organized in 
depth. : 

The depth of the position will depend upon the features of the 
ground, the proximity and armament of the enemy and the numbers 
_ of troops available. When the enemy is in close contact, mainten- 
ance of forward trenches and wire obstacles should absorb the 
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minimum of labour, the bulk of the work being devoted to strength- 
ening localities in rear. . 


6. In cases where an elaborate defensive organization is prepared 
deliberately, such as the rear systems referred to in para. 2, above, 
the commander can select his defensive position from the outset 
and decide on the localities to be occupied as an outpost position. 

Rear systems will be sufficiently distant from those in front te 
make it necessary for the enemy to organize a second and distinct 
operation, including the movement of his artillery, in order to attack 
them. Reconnaissance of these rear systems will be carried out 
by parties from each fighting unit in the defending force, so that 
if the necessity to occupy them arises they will be familiar with the 
ground and can guide their units with as little delay as possible. 
Nucleus garrisons must occupy “these rear defences as soon as 
there is any possibility that such positions may require to-be held. 
Arrangements must also be made by the commanders of higher 
formations for the necessary guides for troops, arriving from other 
parts of the theatre of operations, who are required to occupy such 
defences. 5 


7. In order to obtain forward and lateral communications 
adequate for purposes of control and maintenance, and in order to 
reduce the number of men required permanently in the line, the 
various posts and localities forming the framework of the defensive 
system will be connected up by continuous trenches as soon as 
possible. The lines of such trenches must be carefully sited im 
accordance with the general plan of defence. 

Further in rear will be a series of defended posts and localities 
whose garrisons afford each other mutual support ; such posts and 
localities also may often be linked up by trenches. 

. Though continuous trenches require labour for their upkeep, they 
make the actual disposition of the defenders difficult for the enemy 
to locate, especially from the air; moreover, the existence of con- 
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tinuous trenches facilitates reliefs and does much to prevent a feeling 
of isolation among the troops, and consequently preserves the morale 
of a defending force. It must also be remembered that detached 
posts which adequately protect the intervening ground with their 
fire when observation is good are often unable to do so at night or 
in a mist or fog, and that it may then be necessary to establish 
connecting posts to increase the power of the defence. Such posts 
can be conveniently located in specially prepared fire bays in 
continuous trenches, and can be withdrawn without detection by 
the enemy when the need for their employment ceases. 


sg. As soon as possible a defence scheme will be drawn up and 
issued, which will include the following points :— 
i. Information—Description of ground; localities particu- 
larly liable to attack. 

ii. Intention—Organization of defensive system ; general plan 
of defence. 

iii. Dispositions—Distribution of all arms amongst the various 
sectors, including arrangements for the occupation 
of the rear systems of defence. 

iv. Action of each arm in case of attack. 

v. Composition and location of the general reserve ; proposed 
action in certain eventualities. 


A defence scheme must be as concise as possible, consistent with 
clearness; it must be simple and easily understood by all concerned, 
and will deal only with essential points. It should show :— 

(2) The normal infantry and artillery garrison for which the 

system is designed and their distribution. 

(b) Modification of distribution with a reduced gazrison. 

(c)- How reinforcements can best be used. 7 

The following points may be elaborated, in the form of 
appendices :— 

(a) Distribution of infantry. 


A 
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(6) Distribution of artillery (including mortars). 

(c) Table of observation and intelligence posts in area, with areas 
of visibility. ares 

(2) Distribution of machine guns. 

(e) Artillery arrangements for the defence, 

(f) Organization of anti-aircraft defence. 

(g) Organization of anti-tank defence. 

(h) Organization of anti-gas defence. 

(s) Co-operation of aircraft. 

(j) Arrangements for intercommunication. 

(k) Administrative arrangements. 

(!) Table of accommodation in area. 


It is necessary to guard against cramping the initiative of 
subordinate commanders by the issue of plans and courses of 
action elaborated in too great detail, but it is essential to ensure 
that each unit has its own plan well thought out and as far as 
possible practised. This especially applies to plans for possible 
immediate counter-attacks (Sec. 89). 


9. The number of men to be employed in holding the line will 
depend upon the nature of the ground, the amount of work to be 
done on the defences, and the possibilities of hostile attack. Not 
@ man more than necessary must be employed on this harassing 
duty. 


10. Carrying parties for ammunition, stores and supplies, and 
for the evacuation of wounded, can be reduced by the provision 
and extension of light railways and trench tramways. 


11. During a protracted defence everything possible must be 
done to carry out a comprehensive scheme for burying cables 
throughout the defensive system. Even buried cable, however, is 
not altogether proof against hostile shelling in the forward areas, 
and intercommunication must to a great extent depend on orderlies, 
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or wireless and visual signalling; observation from a succession 
of well-sited intelligence posts is also essential. (See also Sec. 338.) 


12. All necessary steps must be taken to provide cover for the 
garrison; first from the weather, and secondly, as opportunity 
permits, from hostile shelling. Successful defence against heavy 
bombardment, can be ensured only by ample dug-out accom- 
modation. Mined dug-outs or concrete blockhouses form the 
best protection, but the former must have sufficient means of 
egress to allow the defenders time to man their fire positions to 
meets an infantry assault. They should not be located in the fore- 
most defences, and are most useful for reserves, headquarters and 
artillery detachments. 


13. Alternative positions will be selected and prepared for all 
artillery (including mortars), and machine guns. These positions 
must be carefully screened from view from the air. 


14. As soon as it is evident that the defensive battle will be 
protracted, a commander must decide what camouflage, if any, 
will facilitate the preparation of future offensive or defensive 
measures. The work decided upon must then be put in hand at 
once in order that by the time it is required the enemy may have 
become accustomed to its existence. Camouflage schemes should 
be tested by direct observation from the air and by air photographs 
not only during the progress of the work, but at frequent intervals 
in order to show how the work is affected by the growth or decay 
of vegetation or other causes, 


_ 15. Wiring must be done in depth in accordance with a co-ordinated 
tactical plan so as to form as great an obstacle as possible to an 
enemy advance, but at the same time it must not hamper the 
movement of reinforcements or counter-attacking troops. 

Wire, unless covered by fire, is of little value. 
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89. Counter-atiacks in protracted defence 


Counter-attacks will be carried out on the same principles as 
those laid down in Sec. 82, As a general rule, immediate counter- 
attacks will be confined to minor operations carried out by the 
local reserves in the hands of unit commanders. They must be 


_ practised beforehand. Immediate counter-attacks on a large scale 


are difficult to arrange owing to the difficulty of ascertaining correctly 
the relative positions of the opposing infantry. 

If it is necessary to employ large forces in counter-attacks, 
adequate reconnaissance and preparation are necessary, and the 
operation will be carried out with all available means as in the case 
of other attacks, 


$0. Infaniry in protracted defence 


1. During daylight all posts and defended localities will be held 
as lichtly as is compatible with safety, the defence being entrusted 
as far as possible to light automatics assisted by machine-guns. 
At night, or in foggy weather, the number of sentries must be 
increased and additional posts may be necessary (Sec. 88, 7). 


2. Every member of the garrison of a locality in proximity to 
the enemy will be told off to a particular post to be manned in case 
of an attack, and, except under orders or with the permission of his 
immediate commander, he will remain by day and night in such 
proximity to his post that he can occupy it with the least possible 
delay. When mined dug-outs are provided, men must be constantly 
practised in manning their battle positions rapidly, both by day 
aud by night. 

3. Careful reconnaissance of the ground in the vicinity of their 
positions must be carried out by all subordinate commanders and 
pians thought out and frequently rehearsed for countering all possible 
moves of the enemy. 
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4. The enemy’s forward defences must be kept under constant 
observation by night by a system of active patrols. It will be the 
duty of these patrols to learn everything possible about the enemy’s 
defence, and to prevent him from obtaining similar information. 
In this way not only will early intimation be given of any hostile 
attack, but commanders will always be aware of the most advan- 
tageous spot for carrying out a raid should such an operation be 
ordered. 


5. As indicated in Sec. 83, 5, it will often be necessary to 
Organize the machine-gun defence on an infantry brigade or even on 
@ divisional basis. 

T= the foremost outpost positions are liable to bombardment 
by heavy artillery or mortars, it is usually undesirable to place 
machine gunsinthem. The troops holding them must rely on their 
Geb automatics and rifles. On occasions, however, and especially 
when defences are incomplete and a sudden attack by the enemy is 
sEpected, the fire of machine guns sited in the foremost portion 
e Se Seteeces may have a great effect. 

im the main | position the machine guns will be sited so as best 
SO Sweep with Gre the flanks of tactical localities and the approaches 


Se the maim position. Subject to this consideration, they will be - 


@zibated in depth. 

Darme the period preceding an enemy’ s attack, machine guns 
wall be employed in harassing the enemy’s preparations, inflicting 
e2sa2iies and lowering his morale by bursts of fire on tracks, roads 
m0 centres of activity; such fire will not be carried out from the 
pcsistons which will be occupied in the event of attack. At the 
moment of assault all machine guns which can be brought. to bear 
will be employed in close co-operation with the artillery, in order 
te defeat the enemy’s infantry. 

_& All routine duties will be carried out in accordance with a 
ieme-table arranged by brigade commanders according to the season 

se, a 
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of the year. It is an essential principle that no work should be 
done by night which can be done by day. 


7. Strict discipline must at all times be enforced. A large 
portion of the forward troops will wear accoutrements by day and 
by night. The actual proportion will be laid down by brigade 
commanders, 


- 


91. Artillery in protracted defence 


1. As it will be the intention at all costs to stop the enemy in 
front of the main position, the bulk of the artillery will be sited 
so as to be able to bring the full weight of its fire to bear upon an 
enemy attacking that position. Adequate support must also be 
given to the troops holding an outpost position, according to the 
degree of resistance which the commander intends to offer in that 
portion of his defensive system (Sec. 38, 3); and an adequate 
quantity of heavy and medium artillery must be sufficiently far 
forward to harass the enemy’s preparations, to carry out counter- 
battery tasks and to deal with his deployment and assault. In 
_ certain cases it may be possible to carry out all these tasks from 
positions in the main position; but when the defensive system is 
very deep it will be necessary to locate some guns in the outpost 
position. Artillery sited in an outpost position should have 
prepared positions in the main position to which to fall back in 
case of loss or evacuation of the outpost position. 

The preliminary measures for the defence will be more detailed, 
and will be controlled to a greater extent by higher commanders. © 

Alternative positions will be selected and prepared for all 
batteries ; such positions must be carefully screened from the air. 

Other measures requiring attention are the protection of signal 
communications, the provision of dug-outs, gun emplacements and 
shelters, and the organization of ammunition supply. 
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2. When enemy activity indicates the probability of attack, the 
Bosuile artillery should be engaged, but it is inadvisable to jeopardize 
the chances of dealing effectively with the hostile assault by employ- 
m=z too large a proportion of guns ina preparatory duel and eaGs 


‘@selosing their positions. 


3. Resources in artillery and ammunition may permit of the 
azullery defensive fire for repelling an assault taking the form of a 
Gerrage. The sole object of a defensive barrage is to assist in 

izoyinge the hostile infantry and tanks at the moment of assault, 
ama im tolsime the foremost waves should they penetrate. the 
Saas | | 

iE comseguenily of the utmost importance that the enemy 
Sioaid be Kept im isnorance of the areas on which the pre-arranged 
@eseesive barrage will fail. 

_ = ===, therefore, never be opened in answer to a preliminary 


= bashbecinasi, or as a precautionary measure when an attack is 


but has not actually begun. The correct action for 


 geeiliery im sock circumstances is counter-preparation. 


| Better Geta: of a defensive barrage are given in See. 43, 
aad Gramme, Vol Iii, 1928. 


4 4: soon as the general lines of a barrage have been decided 
—. Gyij0nal commander, and co-ordinated with the arrangements 


: | @@ Se division on either flank, the details will be worked out by the 
| Se 2nd ceneral staff, and will be included in the divisional 
 @eere scheme. Corps commanders are responsible for co-ordinat- 


Gee the barrage schemes of their divisions and for the action of . 
2 artillery directly under corps control.. A defensive barrage: 
cammot be sustained for long periods, and its normal duration should. 
be Strictly defined in corps or army instructions. 


_ & The scheme for a defensive barrage must include arrange-. 


< t<=ts for bringing it back in any sector in case of penetration by 
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the enemy of the forward defences. Except when direct observa- 
tion is possible a barrage must on no account be brought back 
without the sanction of the commander of the sector concerned, 
who must first satisfy himself that the garrisons of his forward 
defences are no longer holding out and that his barrage line can be 
altered without detriment to the defence of the sectors on his flanks. 


92. Cavalry in protracted defence 


It is only in the last resort that cavalry should be dismounted 
to take part in the fighting in protracted defence. The separation 
of cavalry formations from their horses, and their employment as 
weak bodies of infantry, lead to the loss of opportunities for 
mounted action at a time when their mobility as a mounted reserve 
may be of the greatest value. 


93. Engineers in protracted defence 


1, The chief tasks of engineers will be the construction of mined 
dug-outs, shell-proof cover, concrete or tunnelled machine-gun 
emplacements, trench tramways, overland tracks, roads, bridges, 
drainage schemes and water supply. 


2. Engineers will also. be required for such work behind the 
lines. as. the improvement and construction of huts, stabling, 
hospitals, laundries, bath-houses, electric light stations, roads and 
bridges. 


3. The development of the works in the outpost position will 
normally be the duty of the forward formations, with such assist- 
ance from the engineers as may be necessary for the execution of 
works, if any, requiring technical skill. 

4. The bulk of. the engineers will normally be employed in 
strengthening the main position, They will be called upon to 
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carry out (i) works requiring technical skill, and (ii) works which, 
though not requiring technical skill, are of such magnitude or 
urgency as to necessitate special organization. Further details of 
engineer work are given in Sec. 68, Engineer Training, Vol. II, 
1926. 


94. Information in protracted defence 


1. Conditions permit of the acquisition in considerable detail of 
information regarding the dispositions, habits and movements of 
the opposing forces. It is particularly important to locate the 
enemy’s battery positions and machine-gun and -mortar emplace- 
ments and to detect any new works or installations for the delivery 
of gas.attacks as well as any unusual activity indicative of his in- 
tentions. Patrolling must be constant (Sec. 90, 4), and the enemy’s 
lines must be kept under continual and minute observation, both 
by day and night. Raids may often be carried out. in order to 
obtain information. 


2. Daily reports will be prepared by units and formations and 
submitted to higher authority. 


95. Reliefs in protracted defence 


1. Reliefs for rest and training are essential. Infantry and 
artillery reliefs will not coincide in the same sector. 


2, Orders for a relief will include :— 


i. Detail of units to relieve and to be relieved. 
ii. Date of relief. 
iii. Routes to be followed. 
iv. Time by which relief is to be completed. 
v. Time at which the officer commanding the relieving unit 
or formation will assume command. 
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3. Before a relief takes place, representatives of the relieving 
units should reconnoitre the position to be taken over and obtain 
information on the following points :— 

- 1. Information as to the enemy, his habits, snipers, machine- 

gun and mortar positions, the work he is doing, etc. 
ii. Number of men employed in holding the position and 
their distribution. 

iii. Normal distribution of light automatics and machine 

S. 
iv. Artillery support. 
v. Location of artillery and infantry observation posts. 
vi. Position of listening posts. 
vii. Mining operations, if any. 
viii. Condition of wire and defences generally. 
ix. Work in hand and proposed. 
x. Dug-out and shelter accommodation. 
xi. Intercommunication. 

xii. Points specially liable to attack. 

xiii. Supply arrangements for water, rations and ammunition. 
xiv. Sanitation. | . 

xv. Location of wagon or transport lines. 

xvi. Communications, whether concealed from hostile view 

or not. 
xvii. Areas in the sector in direct observation of the enemy. 
xviii. Danger points where enemy fire is likely to cause casual- 
ties. Alternative routes in the event of interference 
by enemy action. 

xix. Likely points for carrying out raids. 

xx. Position of gas alarms and of anti-gas defence stores. 

xxi. Nature of light signals to call for artillery defensive fire. 
xxii. Position of aid posts and of advanced dressing stations. 
xxiii. Names of units on the flanks and the position of their 

respective headquarters. 
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4. In the case of infantry reliefs, machine gunners, observers 
and a proportion of signallers, with officers and N.C.Os. will take 
over 24 hours in advance of the unit, and during the hours of the 
daylight. In artillery reliefs, observation parties and complete 


reliefs of signallers will similarly take over 24 hours in advance. 


It is also of great advantage for a section to take over 24 hours in 
advance of the battery. 


5. Reliefs will,.as a rule, be made under cover of darkness, 
Guides must. be provided and must know the exact spot at which 
they are to meet relieving troops and the best route te their 
destination. 

Strict march discipline must be maintained by all Satie moving 
to and from the position. No lights, smoking or conversation will ° 
be permitted in view or hearing of the enemy. The pace in front 
must be very slow, and the men must keep well closed up. 


6. Before starting a relief every party must receive orders as to 
the action it will take in the event of an attack while the relief is 
in progress. Relieving units will also receive orders as to the point 
at which they come under command of the commander of the 
formation in the line. 


7. Officers handing over defences are responsible that all available 
information is given.to the relieving troops, and that all tools and 
trench stores are collected and handed over in the most convenient 
way and place. Receipts must be obtained for all stores handed 
over. Care must be taken to ensure that all orders relative to the 
defence of the position, maps, air photographs, etc., are handed 
over to the relieving units. 


8. The troops being relieved will not quit their posts until the 
relieving troops are in position and sentries posted. 
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DISENGAGEMENT 


96. General principles 


1. It may be necessary to break off an action in order to enable 
thé force to fight again later under more favourable conditions, or 
owing to the success of the enemy’s attack. 

It is the duty of a commander of a force acting on the defensive 
to include in his plan a scheme for withdrawing his troops in the 
event of the enemy succeeding in capturing his position. 

It is essential that all arrangements should have been worked 
out beforehand, but they must be kept as secret as possible in order 
not to influence the morale of the troops. 

Further by selecting rallying positions, organizing a rear guard, 
and arranging for the early withdrawal of all transport, a retreat 


.may be carried out on methodical lines. 


2. Headquarters of all formations will be well forward so as to 
give confidence to the troops. The administrative portion and 
baggage of headquarters should, however, be sent back early to 
positions in rear. — ai 


3. The time for withdrawing a portion of the heavy and medium 
artillery for the purpose of occupying rear positions must be decided 
early, and careful arrangements made for its move, as such with- 
drawal during the progress of a battle involves loss of fire power and 
great congestion of traffic routes. . 


4, Thorough measures should be taken to cairy out expedients 
for delaying the enemy’s pursuit (Sec. 46). 


5. When a retreat is inevitable the higher command and the 
commanders of formations must take steps to organize and hold 
rallying positions with their remaining reserves or troops which can 
be drawn into reserve. These positions and the routes thereto 
should have been previously reconnoitred (Sec. 88. 6). Every 
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effort must be made to hold these positions during daylight, since 
if a further retirement is necessary, it can be carried out by night 
with greater ease than by day. Such positions should be already 
covered by some portion of the artillery and occupied by nucleus 
garrisons selected from troops which have suffered least. Tho 
presence of these troops will inspire confidence and, if such defences 
are properly occupied, they will be less liable to be overrun by troops 
in retirement. 

The units and smaller formations closely engaged must carry out 
the process of disengagement. - 


6. Unless actually under fire, horsed vehicles during a rotvenent 
should never move faster than their normal pace. 

It is of great importance that the roads chosen for the with- 
drawal should be cleared of all vehicles not essential to the eee 
troops. > 


STE TES Bither retreat becomes necessary, rear guards must be 
formed and the operation of withdrawal will be carried out as 
laid down i in 1 See. a 


G2 
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CHAPTER: eLxX 
Nicut OPERATIONS 


97. General principles 


1, The main objects in undertaking night operations are to effect 
surprise and to avoid observation and hostile fire. ions ip yeeS 

The range and power of attack possessed by modern aircraft 
have tended to increase the importance of night operations. owing 
to the difficulty of concealing the movements of troops and. their 
transport by day (Sec. 22, 6). Se 

Success in night operations depends largely on developing, by 
training, a “night sense ” in allranks. Troops accustomed to work 
at night acquire confidence which strengthens their morale and 
initiative and removes many of the difficulties at first experienced 
under conditions of darkness. Training in the employment of all 
aids to working at night is required (see Manual of Map Reading, - 
Photo Reading and Field Sketching). ee ee 

The special responsibility of commanders and staffs in connection 
with night operations is to ensure that :— 


i. The plan is simple. 
ii. Thorough reconnaissance by day and, if practicable, by 
night is carried out. All arrangements, including those 


or the feeding of troops, must be worked out with the 
utmost care, : : 
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iil. Every step to secure surprise is taken, special attention 
being given. to concealment from air observation of 
preliminary movements and preparations. 


2. Night operations may take the following forms :— 
i. Movements by night behind protective troops conducted— 

(a) To avoid observation and thus effect surprise. 
(6) To avoid air attack or long-range fire. 
(c) For climatic reasons. 

ii. Movements by night when the force is responsible for its 
own protection in order to— : 
(a) Deliver an attack by night. 
(0) Deliver an attack in daylight. 
(c) Effect withdrawals unobserved. 

iii. pees by night, whether delivered after a night march 
_or by troops already in position. 


3. Attacks at dawn are not included in the term night opera- 
tions. The actual conduct of such attacks differs in no way from 
that laid down in Chapter VII. The approach march, assembly 
and other preparations, which are carried out during the hours of 
darkness, for an: attack at dawn, are, however, governed by the 
instructions laid down in this chapter. 


Nicut MovEMENTS CARRIED OUT BEHIND PROTECTIVE TROOPS 


98. General considerations 


1. Movements carried out behind the protection of other troops 
may involve :— 


i. The move of units or formations to and from. different 
parts of the battlefield, 2.e. reliefs, movement of troops 
to their positions prior to an attack, etc. 

ii, The transter of large bodies of troops from one portion of 
the theatre of operations to another. bes 
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Movements under this heading may be carried out by rail, 
mechanical transport or march route or a combination of either. 


2. Instructions will be laid down in the orders for the move as 
to action to be taken when the enemy’s aircraft are active and as 
to the steps necessary to prevent the operations being disclosed by 
flares dropped from hostile aeroplanes. 


99. Conduct of night marches 


1. In the reconnaissance for a night march the route will be 
examined both by day and by night. All points where checks are 
likely- to occur, the position of branch roads or of. places where 
the column might go astray and the best method of marking them 
must be noted (Sec. 112, 6). If the ‘march is to be made across 
country, the route must be fixed by compass bearings. All land- 
marks which are visible by night should be noted, and-the distance 
between those that lie on the line of advance should be measured 
in order that the progress made at night may be checked. Where 
the country is featureless, it may be necessary to post men at certain 


_ points along the route, particularly at places where a change in the 
compass bearing has to be made. Men so posted must be given the 


compass. bearing and the distance to the next post. It is often 
difficult for leaders to know in the dark when the position of assembly 
has been reached ; this should be some carefully. defined landmark, 
or should be marked in some pre-arranged manner ; its appearance 
by night will be noted, and a description of it inserted in operation 
orders, or, if it is desired to keep it secret, communicated confi- 
dentially to the commanders concerned. It may be necessary to 
employ local guides, but previous reconnaissance should, in most 
cases, do away with the necessity for these. In the event of an area 
contaminated with persistent gas having to be crossed, respirators 


will be worn, and no halt will be made until the column has crossed 


it. 
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2. Every commander must have a fixed place in the column 
where he must remain. An orderly officer for the commander will 
be detailed from each unit to convey instructions. 


°3. The method of marking the starting spoue in the dark is 
described in Sec. 185, 5 


4. The regulation Tietinds between units (Appendix ITt) may, 
on very dark nights, be reduced or omitted, and the column must be 
kept closed up, but, whenever possible, regulation distances should 
be kept in order to prevent constant checks throughout the column. 
An officer will invariably march in rear of each unit. Connection 
must be maintained throughout the column. ee 


5. The hours and periods of halts will be arranged before starting. 
Units must not halt until they have regained any distance which 
they may~-have lost. During halts men may lie down, but must 
not leave the-ranks ; mounted men will retain hold of their horses. 


6. The pace must be uniform. It is not safe to calculate on a 
force of the size of a division marching on a road faster than two 
miles an hour. The darker the night, the slower will be the pace. 


Nicgur Movsacerns WHEN THE HORCE: Is RESPONSIBLE FOR ITS: OWN 
- PROTECTION 


100. Night marches 


‘J. Night marches unprotected by. other bodies of troops may Be 
undertaken for the same reasons as laid down in Sec. 98, 1, and the 
instructions laid down in Sec. 99, are also applicable generally. to 

operations of this nature. . During the operation:.a column must 
be protected by small advanced, flank and rear guards; which, 
except in the case of columns composed entirely of mounted. troops, 
will consist of infantry. In. enclosed. country the flanks are best 


protected by posts furnished by the advanced.guard and withdrawn 
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by the rear guard; in open country protection can be afforded ° 
either by posts or by flanking patrols; but the latter, unless 
accustomed to night work, are liable to lose direction. 

2. The distance of the advanced, flank, or rear guards from the 
column will vary according to the darkness of the night. On very 
dark nights special arrangements must be made for keeping con- 
nection. 


3. When a column is formed of all arms, mounted troops and 
artillery will usually march in the least exposed portion of the 
column. If it is anticipated that obstacles may be met with, 
engineers with the necessary tools and materials for clearing the 
obstacles must accompany the advanced guard. 

4. All ranks must be previously informed what they are to do in 
case of alarm or attack. 


5. ‘To prevent troops behind it from going dstray: the advanced 
guard, under instructions from the commander of the column, will 
block all branch roads which are not to be used, either by posting 
men at them or by placing branches of trees or lines of stones 
across them. Men posted for this purpose will be withdrawn by 
the rear guard. After crossing an obstacle or defile, where opening 
out is likely to occur, the column will advance about its own length, 
and then be halted until the rear is reported to be closed up. Staff 
officers will be detailed by the commander of the column to 
superintend this wherever necessary. 

6. Rifles will not be loaded, but magazines will be charged. No 
firing is to take place without orders. Absolute silence must be 
maintained, and no smoking or lights are to be allowed except wah 
the permission of the commander of the force. 


101. Night advances 


1. A night advance isa move under cover of daricieass in battle 
formation. It may occasionally be a sequel to a night march 
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(Sec. 100), but more usually will be undertaken either as a pre- 
liminary to a battle or to continue an engagement under conditions 
of darkness, 


2. When the night advance is a sequel to a night march, a point 


_ known as the “‘ assembly position,” must be selected beforehand : 


at this point march formations will be abandoned and the formation 
in which the remainder of the advance is to be made will be adopted, 


_ subject to the modifications mentioned in para. 4, below. The 


distance between the assembly position selected and the objective 
will depend on the nature of the country, the enemy’s vigilance, 
the possibilities of discovery and the size and composition of the 
force. . : 

3. The assembly position must be easy to recognize at night. 
Deployment from march formation must be carefully supervised 
by the staff ; the routes leading to the assembly position must be 
definitely allotted to the various units and properly controlled. At 
points where units are likely to lose their way, control posts will be 
established. : 

4. If the night advance is to culminate in a night attack, slight 
modifications in the formation to be adopted will be made when 
the troops arrive at the point where they are to deploy for attack. 
This point is known as the “‘forming-up place.” and the action 
required is described in Sec. 108. eS 

5. Both in the case of a night advance, and of a night attack 
(Sec. 103), as thorough a reconnaissance as possible of the ground 
over which the troops are to advance will be made. Air photographs 
will be of great value for this purpose. 


6. Forward infantry will be accompanied by small parties of 
engineers to assist in clearing away obstacles, etc., and for supply- 
ing technical assistance in the consolidation of the position. Ths 
troops advancing must be preceded by detachments for local pro- 
tection and ground reconnaissance. ESF : 
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7. If obstacles are encountered which cannot be readily traversed 
or removed, the troops will lie down until a passage has been cleared. 
The instructions laid down in Sec. 100, 6, regarding rifles, smoking, 
etc., apply equally to night advances. 


. If hostile patrols, scouts or advanced parties are encountered 
ee must be captured without noise. They must be rushed in 
silence with the bayonet without hesitation. 


9. The rate of advance will depend upon the darkness of the night. 
It is, however, unsafe to count on deployed troops moving faster 
than one mile an hour. 


10. When an advance is made simultaneously against several 
distinct objectives a general reserve will be detailed. 


11. Many of the points referred to in drawing up orders for a 
night attack (Sec. 104) are pirate to those ee for a night 
advance. 


102. Night of laniaals 
i, When in close contact with the enemy a withdrawal can most 


easily be effected at night. The main essential is to avoid con- 
fusion and. congestion of. the avenues of withdrawal. 3 


~9.-Tf the enemy does not discover the intention to Res 
until it is dark he will :— 


4p Have great difficulty i in organizing and setting in motion 
a pursuit. er etre fe 
ii. Be uncertain as to the extent of the withdrawal, and will 
have to proceed with caution. — 


On the other band, by the use of his artillery against avenues 
of withdrawal he may greatly increase the confusion which is liable 
to occur. 


3. The above porridaritions indicate the necessity. of secrecy, and 
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the importance of laying down the sequence in which troops should 
be withdrawn. 

The following principles will be observed by the force with- 
drawing :— 

i, Normal activity must be maintained as long as possible 
by forward troops and artillery. 

ii. Troops holding the position must be withdrawn on a 
definite timed programme beginning with the withdrawal 
of transport, troops in reserve, and such artillery as is 
not required to display normal activity. ; 

iii, Forward troops will be the last to move. The foremost 
troops should be thinned out gradually and withdrawn 
in small bodies to the rear by the most direct routes. 

No attempt should be made to concentrate them until 

~».. they are well clear of contact with the enemy. 

iv. To assist forward troops in their withdrawal, one or more 
positions may be lightly occupied by troops retained | 
for the purpose from the reserves. 

~ The troops occupying these positions may be withdrawn in 
turn according to programme or may be left as a rear — 
guard for subsequent. delaying action. They may, by 
surprise fire, have opportunities of inflicting heavy 
casualties on the enemy when he advances. 


4. In the case of large forces it may be necessary to spread the 
process of withdrawal over several nights. In such cases sufficient 
artillery and reserves must be retained for withdrawal on the last 
night to meet the danger of attack in the intervening days. 

Yo deceive the enemy, it is important that normal forward 
traffic should be simulated. during daylight. | 

5. A carefully worked-out time-table is the basis of a well- 
organized withdrawal. The hoursJaid down for the different phases 
must be scrupulously observed... The fact that a neighbouring unit 
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has withdrawn must not make a unit hasten its own departure 
unless it receives an order to do so from an officer with authority to 
give it. 


Niegst ATTACKS 


103. General principles 


1. Attacks delivered during darkness may be undertaken in order 
to gain a point of support for further operations in daylight, to 
drive in an enemy’s advanced troops, to capture any important 
position as a preliminary to an attack at dawn, or to surprise the 
enemy. 


2. Night attacks have the following characteristics :— 


i, Surprise can be effected more easily than by day and may 
have greater results, especially against troops who are 
not highly trained. Undertaken as a counter-attack 
against a locality captured by the enemy just before 
dark, a night attack if properly organized has good 
prospects of success. 

ii. The fire of the defence is unaimed, and _ it is almost impos- 
sible for the enemy to exercise “fire direction or fire 
~ control. 

iii. Observation from the air is a aime: 

iv. It is almost impossible to manceuvre at night. It. is, 
therefore, unnecessary to dispose the attacking troops in 
much depth, as it is very difficult to direct reserves 
against those points where they will be needed during 
the action. 

v. Night attacks should rarely be attempted by a force larger 

5 than one infantry brigade against one objective; the 
objective selected must be limited, well defined and easy 
to recognize in the dark, . Beha 
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In the case of a large force deployed on a wide front, 
several distinct objectives may be attacked simul- 
taneously with advantage. The attacks of neighbouring 
units and formations are difficult to co-ordinate, how- 
ever, and once launched, each body must be prepared 
to carry out its task practically independently. 

vi. Exploitation of success by night is very difficult, and as 
the attempt to carry it out may lead to disorganization, 
it should be deferred until daylight. Where conditions 
appear likely to be favourable for exploitation, the 
attack should be timed to reach the objective just before 
daylight. In other circumstances the attackers should 
be given two or three hours of darkness after the capture 

_ Of the objective in which to prepare and organize the 

_ defence to meet counter-attacks. 

vii. “Owing to the objective being limited and to the difficulty 

| of getting accurate information in the dark on which 
to base decisions, the influence of the commander is 
almost wholly exerted in the care bestowed on the 
preparation of the attack. 

viii. The artillery has to fire according to a pre-airanged pro- 
gramme. The main weight of the responsibility for 
success in a night attack devolves on the infantry: 

ix. In a night attack against semi-civilized or ill-armed troops, 
some of the advantages conferred by the posession oi 
modern weapons are forfeited, 


3. A night attack will seldom take place after a night march, 
owing to the difficulty of preventing the hostile protective detach- 
ments discovering the advance of the attacking troops. Unless, 
therefore, protective troops in close contact with the enemy are able 
to prevent hostile ground reconnaissance, a night march over a 
considerable distance as a prelude to a night attack is inadvisable, 
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except against an ill- disciplined enemy. Such an attack will, 
therefore, usually be undertaken from a position in close proximity 
to the enemy. 


4. The forming-up of the troops for the attack requires very 
careful organization to ensure that it is conducted noiselessly and 
without confusion. 

Before the troops move off from thet assembly positions to their 
forming-up places (Sec. 101, 4), it is essential that the orders should 
be clearly explained to all ranks so that every one may know :— 

i. The object in view and direction of the objective. 

ii. The formation to be adopted at the forming-up places. 

iii. The part he has to play. 

vi. His action in case the enemy is not surprised (paras. 5 

and 7, below). 

. In case the enemy opens fire during the advance-from the 
alae positions to the forming-up places, the advance-will be 
continued deliberately until the forming-up place is reached. 


6. A forming-up place must be as near the position to be assaulted 
as is consistent with the necessity for obtaining surprise: it must 
be easily recognizable, and if no natural landmarks are available it 
will have to be marked by tapes. If tapes are used they must not 
be placed in position in daylight as they can be seen from aircraft. 

Troops should reach their, forming-up places fresh and in time 
‘to allow of a short rest before the hour of attack. 


7. If, after the forming-up places have been left, the enemy 
opens fire, all ranks must understand that it is their duty to press 
forward at once, cost what it may. No movement to the rear will 
be permitted, even to correct mistakes which have been made. 


8. In the case of a force in close contact: with the enemy, artillery 
support can be afforded by the guns already in action. When the 
night attack is a sequel to 2 night march, it will seldom be possible 
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to arrange for artillery support unless the conditions are very 
favourable and time can be allowed for the artillery to come 
into action before the advance commences, or at least for the 
positions to be occupied by the artillery to have been previously 
reconnoitred during daylight. Owing to the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the position of the forward troops from time to time in a 
night attack, artillery fire, if called for, will be directed against 
points well within the enemy’s positions, such as probable assembly 
positions, approaches, etc. 


9. Compass bearings must be taken and notified to all concerned. 
Light signals may usefully be employed as a signal for attack. 


10. It is advantageous for troops attacking by night to have a 
sky line in front and a dark background behind, e.g. in an attack 
uphill, ~ 

11. As a rule converging attacks on the same objective should 
not be carried out owing to the danger of mistaking the identity 
of friendly troops. 

12. Hvery effort must be made to prevent troops forming front 
to a flank in order to face the enemy’s fire as this leads to loss of 
direction and loss of impetus in the attack, besides endangering 
any parties specially detailed for fiank protection. 


_.13. In order to ensure surprise a night attack must be delivered 
simultaneously along the whole front of attack. 


104. Orders for night attacks 
1, In framing orders for night attacks it will be necessary to deal 
ith some or all of the following points: 
i, Time of assembly at and departure from the posttion of 
-. assembly. 7 . es 
iL Order of march and formations on leaving the position of 
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assembly. Distances and intervals. Arrangements for 
intercommunication. Carriage of tools. 

iii. The compass bearing of the routes allotted to different 

units. 

iv. Time and duration of halts. 

. I? possible, the forming-up places should be described, and 
their distance from the position of assembry, and from 
the objectives notified. 

vi. Formation to be adopted at the forming-up places. 

vii. Special instructions for the attack and the signal for it 
(Sec. 108, 9) ; arrangements for artillery support. 
viii. Description of the objectives. 

ix. Conduct of troops during the advance (Sec. 101, 7 and 8). 

x. Action in case the operations are disclosed by flares cropped 
from hostile aircrait. 

xi. Action to resist counter-attack after the position is 
captured. Arrangements for close reconnaissance by 
aircratt. 

xii. Extent to which the captured position is to be organized, 

; and the detail of troops who are to perform this duty. 

xiii. Action of reserves or neighbouring troops against postions 
likely to enfilade the captured position. 
xiv. Distinctive marks and password. 
xv. Place of the commander at the position of assembly, during 
the march thence, and at the forming-up place. 
xvi. Straggler posts. 
xvii. Prisoners. 
xviii, Wounded. 
xix. Ammunition, rations and water. 

2. Orders will usually be communicated beforehand only to those 
officers from whom action is required. It may be advisable, in 
order to deceive spies, that misleading rumours as to une com- 
mander’s intention should be circulated. 


< 
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Niaut Movements py MrcHanroan VEHICLES 


105. General principles 


1, At night mechanical transport can move slowly without head- 
lights, but side lights and tail lights are almost always essential. 
It is undesirable to separate convoys at night into small detach- 
ments. Motor cyclists provide the best form of intercommunica- 
tion. In order to ensure that a column is taking the correct route, 
it may be necessary to provide special lighted road signs or to post 
men at certain points before the move takes place or to drop them 
from a “ pilot ”? vehicle sent ahead of the column. 


2. A night movement by armoured fighting vehicles can best be 
protected by securing in advance the area over which the move is 
to take~place, or, if only one flank is exposed, by securing the 
possession of an obstacle on that flank parallel to the route to be 
followed. If the situation is-such that a commander considers it 
advisable to use-an: armoured force at night outside a protected 
area, reliance must be placed on mobility, and armoured cars or 
light tanks must be employed to the front and on the flanks. 

In any case a reconnaissance of the route will be necessary in 


order to search for and ‘clear away obstacles, and to note dangerous 
defiles.: haa 
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CHAPTER X 


WARFARE IN UNDEVELOPED AND SEMI- 
CIVILIZED COUNTRIES: 


4106. General | es 
]. While the principles of war laid: down in Sec..7 apply to 
campaigns in undeveloped and semi-civilized countries, the arma- 
ment, tactics and characteristics of the inhabitants, and the nature 
of the theatre of operations may necessitate modification in the — 
methods of application of those: principles; the modifications 
described.in this chapter are such as experience has shown to be 
necessary. further modifications may be necessary in the future, 
if an enemy of the type discussed in the following sections is in 
possession of aircraft and artillery. 


2. The qualities of self-reliance, vigilance and judgment are of 
special value in this type of warfare. Discipline and organization 
are powerful aids, but-unless both officers and men are well trained, 
capable of adapting their action to unexpected conditions, and of 
beating the enemy at his own tactics, the campaign will be need- 

lessly long and costly. take 


3. The ultimate military aim is, as always, to break down the 
armed resistance of the enemy. It will often happen, however, that 
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it will be possible to induce the hostile forces to collect only by means 
of an advance on some particular locality. In such cases it must be 
borne in mind that the occupation of a tract of country is only 
a means to an end. The nature of the temporary objective will 
differ considerably according to circumstances. It may be the 
enemy's capital or, in operations against savage tribes, some spot of 
local veneration, or their wells or sources of supply. A temporary 
or local retrograde movement may induce the enemy to concentrate 
for attack, and so afford an opportunity of forcing an action. 
Should the enemy refuse to make any organized resistance, the 
occupation of his country, the seizure of his flocks and supplies, 
and the destruction of his villages and crops may be necessary to 
obtain his submission. 

Air bombardment is effective against material objectives such 
as the towns, villages or possessions of the enemy. Casualties 
amongst personnel can be effectively inflicted only when the enemy 
is.concentrated, and unless he can be surprised, such opportunities 
cannot be counted upon. Aircraft can, however, by persistent 
harassing interrupt indefinitely the normal life of a people. They 
may endeavour to withstand such attacks by deserting their 
villages and fields and taking shelter in natural refuges such as 
caves, or by billeting themselves on other friendly tribes outside 
the zone of operations. But such methods of evasion entail an 
interruption of normal life which can be enforced by properly 
directed air attack until the enemy is ready to make terms. 

_ Aircraft are at a disadvantage when the enemy is located in 
particularly close or broken country, and has few territorial ties 
and possessions: when, in other words, he can avoid air attack 
without undue interruption of his normal life. Aircraft are also 
at a disadvantage when friendly and hostile tribes are intermixed. 
In such circumstances the best chance of success lies in a 
well-planned combination of the action of aircraft with that of 
troops, 
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4, An uncivilized enemy is particularly susceptible to moral in- 
fluences. Hesitation and delay, or any general retrograde move- 
ment, will at once be interpreted as signs of weakness and will 
encourage the enemy and may lead to his being reinforced by 
waverers.. A vigorous offensive, strategical as well as tactical, is 
always the safest method of conducting operations. Success is to 
be achieved by discipline and energetic action rather than by force 
of numbers. 


5. The local resources will in some cases be small, and the bulk of 
the supplies required for the force will then have to be carried ; 
suitable roads may not exist, but in certain types of country 
the provision of cross-country vehicles will enable a commander to 
dispense with roads fit for ordinary wheeled transport. If cross- 
country vehicles cannot be employed, and if it is essential to use 
wheeled transport, roads must be constructed ; in any case, whether 
the occupation of the country is to be permanent or temporary, 
the question of the construction of roads fit for wheeled traffic must 
always be considered. 

Pack animals or porters may sometimes have to be employed, 
and these will usually be unable to move on a wide front. Supply 
and baggage columns will, in such circumstances be both long and 
vulnerable; and, as there is a limit to the number of men and 
animals which it is possible to move over one road during thé hours 
of daylight, a force may have to be broken up into small and 
compact columns moving by separate routes or on the same road 
at a day’s interval. 


6. The freedom of an uncivilized enemy from the complicated 
organization of regular armies, his individual independence and 
ability to disperse at will, render it essential that every effort be 
made to inflict a decisive defeat upon him once he has been induced 
to give battle. Care should, therefore, be taken not to cause him 


_to abandon a position by too great a display of force, or to manceuvre 
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him out of it, unless it be too strong to be taken without undue 
loss. When once beaten he should be followed up and given no 
respite until all resistance is at an end. Natural obstacles will 
oiten render pursuit a difficult undertaking, except by aircraft, 
but wherever possible troops should co-operate. 


7. As the enemy is usually an adept in laying ambushes and 
effecting surprises, vigilance and precautions must never be relaxed. 
Reconnaissances, must be pushed out as far as possible and every 
endeavour made to preclude all possibility of surprise. 


8. In open country a badly armed enemy has but small chance 
against regular troops, but in bush or very broken country his 
superior activity, fearlessness and knowledge of the ground, coupled 
with the difficulty of locating him from the air, make him a 
formidable.foe. Whenever possible, therefore, such ground must 
be avoided, especially as a halting place or bivouac. 


9. Precautions regarding secrecy should not be relaxed because the 
enemy is uncivilized. Many such races are adepts in the arts of 
obtaining and utilizing information, and the strictest vigilance 
must be observed. Individuals who may come in to volunteer 
information, as well as messengers from the enemy, should be seen 
at some place well outside the camp, and every care must be taken 
to prevent them from obtaining any information whatever. 

On the other hand the speed and certainty with which reports 
are conveyed among an enemy of this type can be turned into a 
weapon against him. Fictitious information is sure to reach the 
leaders, and it is highly probable that they will be deceived by it. 
Thus they can often be lured into fighting at a disadvantage, and 
the morale of their followers may be undermined by the dissemination 
of suitable propaganda. 
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107. Mountain warfare 


‘For instructions regarding warfare in a mountainous country 
against an uncivilized enemy, see the Manual of Operations on the 
North-West Frontier of India. 


Busy FIGHTING 


108. Conditions affecting fighting in bush and forest countries 


1, Movement off the roads or tracks may be impossible except 
when a path is cut; but, owing to the rapid development of most 
tropical countries and the consequent improvement in communica- 
tions, motor roads exist in many areas, and transport, although 
often limited to pack or carrier, which is both slow and expensive, 
is being replaced gradually by mechanical transport. 


2. The enemy may be either . untrained - savages armed with 
modern rifles or spears, bows and arrows, and muzzle-loading guns, 
or trained troops led by Europeans. 


3. Columns to be used against an enemy in bush warfare may be 
composed of all arms except tanks. The proportion of howitzers 
and weapons capable of high-angle fire will be higher than is 
usual under ordinary conditions. Artillery will generally consist 
of light batteries. Light mortars and rifle grenades can be used 
with great effect. 


4, Aircraft will be used more often for reconnaissance of the 
country than of the enemy who is difficult to locate on account of 
the density of the bush. In addition to causing material damage by 
bombing, aircraft produce a very strong moral effect on savages. 


5. The difficulty of obtaining information as to the enemy’s 


strength and dispositions is usually very great. Native guides and 
interpreters have generally to be employed, but they are often 
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unreliable, and it is difficult to get useful information from them 
without much cross-examination. 


6. The distances dividing the parts of a Goluiia should usually 
be considerably less in the bush than in open country. 

Against a savage enemy unprovided with artillery or modern 
rifles, the main body can move close enough to the advanced guard 
to support it immediately. 

It must be realized that the rate of advance will necessarily be 
slow in any case; scouts and flankers further reduce the rate of 
advance, and therefore should not be sent out until contact. with 
the enemy is expected. : 


7. Sounds are magnified in the bush and it is extremely 
difficult to locate a body of the enemy or to estimate its strength. 
Rear ‘guards should be supplied with considerable numbers of 
automatic weapons; if well handled and disposed, such protective 
detachments. will give a misleading impression of their strength, 
and will have great delaying powers. 

Savages make a point of attacking a rear guard, which they 
regard as the weakest part of a column. This tendency on the part 
of the enemy can sometimes be turned to account as a means of 
bringing them to batile. 


8. Savages can see farther by night than Europeans, they move 
silently, are generally superior in numbers, and will be well ac- 
quainted with the bush. Vigilance by night will therefore be. of 
the greatest importance, and in operations against a savage enemy, 
camps should be formed on the perimeter system, and should be 
well guarded by obstacles. 


9. The formations to be used rast be adapted to the tactics of 
the enemy, which may vary from fighting behind stockades in dense 
bush to attacking in the open. As a general rule, however, those 


laid down in Infantry Training, Vol. II, are suitable, provided that 
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distances and intervals are considerably less than they. would be 
in open country. ; , 
Frontal attacks are very costly against an enemy armed with 
modern fire-arms as, owing to the difficulties of observation, it is 
almost impossible to support an infantry attack with artillery. 


10. Visual communication is extremely difficult to maintain 
during an action and telephones will be used wherever possible. 


11. Too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity of taking 
the offensive against a savage enemy in bush warfare, and it should 
rarely be necessary to adopt a defensive attitude. 


12. In tropical countries sanitary precautions are of supreme 
importance, especially where carrier transport has to be employed. 
The large numbers of undisciplined followers make supervision 
very difficult. If the strictest discipline in regard to sanitary arrange- 
ments is not insisted upon, the wastage from sickness may grow to 
such dimensions that it will seriously prejudice the speedy termina- 
tion of a campaign. 


13, For further details, see Notes on Training in Bush Warfare, 
issued by the Colonial Office. 


: 109. Convoy camps 


1, If wagons form part of the convoy, these vehicles can be 
utilized as a means of defence against savages. 


2. Other circumstances being favourable, the best formation for 
@ convoy camp is that of a square, the wagons being arranged axle 
to axle as closely as possible. Except on the rear face, poles and 
shafts should face outwards, to facilitate driving off next morning. 
If, however, the wagons thus arranged do not provide a sufficient 
area for the animals, they may be placed end on, poles or shafts 
of each being secured. under the body of the one in front. In 
either case, openings must be left on each face by drawing forward. 
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or backward one or more wagons which, in the case of attack, can 
at once be run into place. If rapidity in forming the camp is an 
object, the wagons may be drawn up in either a triangular or a 
diamond formation. 


3. Where the site is favourable, and the convoy and escort 
large, two convoy camps may be formed, care being taken to avoid 
the risk of their firing into each other in the event of a night attack. 
~When the escort is small and the convoy large, a cattle camp may 
be formed with two small camps at opposite corners for the escort. 


4, With pack transport the loads of animals may be used as 8 
defensive perimeter in form similar to the above, and should be 
supplemented by abattis, sangars, or trenches. 


DESERT WARFARE 


110. General principles 


1. The chief characteristics of desert country are heavy sand, 
almost complete lack of vegetation, and great scarcity of 
water. 

2. In such country the enemy will often comprise horsemen 
armed with modern rifles and adepts at guerilla tactics, but usually 
little inclined to press home an attack unless they see an oppor- 
tunity to take the troops at a disadvantage. Theirnormal procedure 
is to harass the flanks and rear of columns by long-range fire, and 
to attempt to cut off and overwhelm detached parties, convoys and 
stragglers. The enemy, whether mounted or on foot, is remarkable 
for mobility, powers of rapid concentration and dispersion, and 
independence of communications. 


3. Against such an enemy, mounted troops, so far as the water 
facilities permit of their employment, are of the greatest value, but 
they will seldom be present in sufficient numbers to provide all-round 
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protection, which is essential. Armoured cars, prepared for desert 
movement, are a valuable aid. 

In these circumstances, it will usually be possible to march in 
lines of short columns. Protective mounted detachments, accom- 
panied, if possible, by armoured cars, by opening fire at once on 
any hostile bodies within range, should usually suffice to prevent 
the march of the main columns from being interfered with. 


4. If the enemy, however, is of a fanatical nature and in the 
habit of using shock tactics, the principle of the flexible square 
should be more closely adhered to. But in view of the desirability 


. of obtaining a good field of fire, and of the great power of modern 


fire-arms, the formation adopted for bush fighting can preferably 
give place to a formation of groups of self-contained bodies of troops. 

At night, however, in camp or bivouac the rigid square,should be 
adhered to. = 


5. In all forms of desert warfare, limitations of water supply 
will greatly affect the tactics of the campaign, and will restrict the 
numbers of troops which can be employed. : 


6. The remarks in Sec. 31, as regards action by aircraft, apply in 
a marked degree to a desert campaign. Further, in an unsurveyed 
and trackless country, reconnaissance from the air, in addition to 
locating the hostile forces will often prove the most reliable means 
by which a commander can ascertain his own whereabouts, and th 
direction of his next water supply. 7 
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CHAPTER XI 


Movements By Sea, LAND AND AIR 


MovEMENTS BY SEA 
111. Embarkations and disembarkations 


1. The steps to be taken in connection with the despatch of an 
expedition overseas are referred to in Sec. 20. 


2. Details regarding movement by sea are given in the Manual 


of Movement. 
3. The interior economy and duties of troops on board ship are 


similar in war and in peace, and will be governed by the King’s 
Regulations and Voyage Regulations. 


MovEeMENTS BY LAND—MARCHES 


112. General rules * 
1. Good marching depends largely on the attention paid to march 
discipline, under which head is included everything which affects 
the efficiency of men, animals and transport during the march. — 


* Protection from hostile aircraft is dealt with in Secs. 58 and 59, To save .. 


repetition, detailed reference to such form of protection is omitted when dealing 
with march formations. 


(38) H 
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2. No compliments will be paid during a march on service unless 
special orders : re issued to the contrary. 


3. Space must be left on the outer flank of a column (or as in 
Sec. 113, 2) both when marching and when halted, for the passage 
of officers and of orderlies and for the passing of columns in a 
reverse direction. On narrow roads infantry may adopt file 
formation for this purpose. In mounted columns, officers, warrant 
officers and N.C.Os. will be in the space taken up by the ranks and. 
will not ride alongside. Mounted officers, motor cars, and motor 
cycles will avoid passing and repassing infantry more than is 
absolutely necessary, and should, when possible, take advantage 
of halts for this purpose. 


4. An officer, when available, will march in rear of each squadron, 
battery, company, or other unit, to see that no man quits the ranks 
without permission, that the sections, files, vehicles and animals 
keep closed up, and that the column does not open out: 


5. No trumpet or bugle call is allowed, columns being directed by 
signal. A system of rapid intercommunication will be established 
throughout every column. : 


- 6.-Where roads cross one another. or bifurcate, arrangements 
must be made for sign posts or for orderlies to be placed to guide 
troops in the required direction, or the road not to be used may be 


blocked by some pre-arranged sign such as branches of trees, lines 


of stones, etc. 


_7. Special traffic control must be arranged at points where con- 
gestion ‘is likely to occur. ti 

8.The principles on which marches are to be carried out have 

been Iaid down in Secs. 22 and 28, and all marches will be preceded 


by as thorough a reconnaissance as is possible. Night marches are 
dealt with in Chapter.IX. | 
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118. Formations and distances 


1. On unenclosed ground, it may sometimes be advisable to move 
on a broader front than in a single column in the normal march 
formation (Appendix III, 1). It is less fatiguing for the troops to 
march in several columns abreast rather than in line, but one march 
formation should not be changed for another unless the latter can 
be maintained for a considerable distance. 


2. In dusty and hot weather, or in order to render it less con- 
spicuous from the air, a column may be opened out on each side 
of the road, the centre of the road being kept clear. It may even 
be advisable to increase the distances and intervals between men, 
but this will only be done by order of the commander issuing the 
orders-for the march. This formation may also be advisable on 
narrow roads when there is much motor car and despatch rider 
traffic. : 


3. To prevent minor checks in a column from being felt through- 
out its length, the distances laid down in Appendix IIT, °2.. will 
normally be maintained. 

When marching by night or on occasions such as when an 
engagement is imminent, these distances may, by order of the 
commander issuing the orders for the march, be reduced or even 
omitted altogether (Sec. 99, 4). 


4, In the case of a movement of large bodies of troops along a 
busy road, the passage of fast-moving traffic is simplified if the 
normal distances between companies, battalions, etc., are largely 
increased. Special instructions for increased distances, when 
required, should be included in the orders for a movement, or in 
the standing orders of a command. 


5. Staff officers must have, ready for reference, tables * showing 


* See Field Service Pocket Book. 
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the length of the body of troops with which they deal in column of 


route, time taken to pass a given point, billeting accommodation, 
camping space required, etc. 


114. Pace and other considerations 


1, The rate of marching throughout a column will be uniform. 
The officer who sets the pace at the head of the column must bear 
in mind that an irregular pace tends to produce alternate checking 
and hurrying, which is most exhausting to the troops, especially 
to those in rear of the column. 


2. If mounted troops are marching independently, the sooner 
the march is completed within certain limits the better. The pace 
must be regulated to suit the ground; the men will walk and lead 
frequently, particularly when ascending or descending steep hills. 


3. If distances are lost on the march, stepping out, doubling, or 
trotting to regain them is forbidden, except by order of the com- 
mander of the unit. Infantry will be ordered to quicken its pace 
only if a defile is to be passed rapidly or some definite object is to 
be gained. 


4. The length of an average march under normal conditions for 
a large column of all arms is 15 miles a day, with a rest at least 
once a week ; seasoned troops can, however, cover greater distances 
under favourable conditions. 


5. Infantry should rarely be called upon to exceed the regulation 
rate of marching ; such efforts usually fail in their object by ex- 
hausting the men. <A forced march depends rather on the number 
of hours during which the troops are marching without long halts, 
than on the pace of marching. If troops are called upon to make a 
special effort, they should be told that it is for a specific object. 

Forced marching will be resorted to only when the expenditure 
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of fighting power thereby entailed is justified by the object to be 
gained. 


6. Whenever possible armoured fighting vehicles will move 
independently by bounds, either in rear of the other arms, or on 
parallel lines of advance, or in the intervals between other bodies 
of troops. Bounds will be as long as possible, due allowance being 
made for the capabilities of the vehicles and the endurance of the 
crews. 


7. Cross-country movement by tanks at night over open country 
is often necessary. Whenever possible, the routes chosen for tanks 
should afford a soft surface. 

Cross-country marches over difficult ground will be carried out 
in daylight if possible. Preliminary reconnaissance of the route is 
of special importance. (Sec. 112, 8.) 


8. When a night march is undertaken, tapes or other means of 
guidance will be provided at difficult points to indicate the exact 
route to be followed. 


9. If possible, tank companies will move by separate routes ;_ if 
this is not feasible, 15 minutes’ interval should be allowed between 
companies. 


10. Vehicles will move in column of route; intervals being 
reckoned on a basis of 50 yards for each vehicle. 1t is desirable 
when road space can be made available to allow in addition 50 yards 
between sections. Within these limits a unit can move as it wishes, 
closing up and opening out according to the gradient. 


11. Hirst line transport of armoured units will accompany units 
unless the tactical situation prevents it or unless movement across 
country is impossible ; in these circumstances, special instructions 
for its movement and for intercommunication must be issued. 


12. See also Secs. 118 and 119. 
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115. Instructions for halts and the conclusion of a march 


1. On a halt being ordered every one will at once halt and fall ~ 
out on the same side of the road as that on which they are marching, © 
leaving the other portion of the road clear for traffic (Sec. 58, 11). 

On the “ Advance” being ordered, troops will at once fall in and © 
resume the march. | 

2. Normally, halts will be from 10 minutes before each clock 
hour until the clock.hour, the order for the halt and subsequent 
advance being given by unit commanders independently. Modifi- 
cation of these arrangements will be notified in orders. Infantry 
and other dismounted units will remove their equipment at once © 
at the commencement of each 10 minutes’ halt and mounted troops ~ 
will dismount and loosen girths; riding horses’ heads will be turned 
towards the space left clear for passing traffic. 

3. Where the situation permits, orders will be issued for a long 
halt of-one hour during marches of 15 miles or over, if possible in ~ 
the middle of the march, when men and horses should be fed, teams ~ 
unhooked, and horses unsaddled. : i 


4, Every opportunity must be taken for watering animals on © 
the march. If a Jong halt is contemplated, staff officers accom- © 
panied by engineer and medical officers, with sufficient police © 
and orderlies, will march with the advanced guard and will, if the © 
tactical situation permits, be sent forward to select halting grounds 
near good water. They will arrange for the methodical distribution 7 
of the water supply, and take measures for its protection. . 

5. Halting in towns and congested areas is to be avoided, and © 
cross-roads must be left free for use by other traffic. 

6. Standing orders must include instructions regarding water _ 
discipline and sanitation on the line of march. Water bottles must _ 


be full before the march is started and care must be taken to prevent ~ 


them being refilled from unauthorized sources. 
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7. At the conclusion of a-march, arrangements must be made to 
afford the troops the maximum of comfort in accordance with the 
tactical situation, but full consideration must always be given to 
the possibility of detection and attack from the air (including gas 
attack) when selecting or siting every type of quarters. 


8. In the presence of an enemy, tactical considerations, €.9. 
favourable ground for deployment in the event of battle, conceal- 
ment from ground and air observation, facilities for cover from 
bombardment and economy in outposts are of primary importance. 
In these circumstances, the time which it will take to get the troops 
under arms and in position to meet the enemy determines the form 
of quarters to be adopted. Thus it will often be possible to billet 
the main body of an army, its protective detachments being placed 
partly in-close billets and partly in bivouacs, trench shelters and 
dug-outs. -When not in proximity to the enemy the health and 
comfort of the troops is the first consideration, although precautions 
against.attack from the air must be taken. 

Detailed instructions regarding the quartering of troops in the 
field are contained in Vol. I. : 


116. Melitary bridges, fords and defiles 


1. Military bridges are classified according to the load they are 
designed to carry. For details, see Appendix IV. 


2. A guard will be posted under orders of the formation respon- 
sible for traffic control in the area, to prevent the passage on the 
bridge of any vehicle heavier than it is calculated to bear, and mili- 
tary police will be posted with orders to divert any such traffic at 
the entrance to the bridge approach. The engineer unit detailed for 
the construction of a bridge is responsible for the posting of EY 
maintenance party, and for the provision of notice boards showing 
the class of traffic for which it is designed. 
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3. When crossing a military bridge, infantry must break step ; 
files or sections must not be closed up. Horse traffic will cross at 
a walk, and all riding horses should be mounted. Spare horses 
will be led across singly by mounted men. Mechanical transport 
will cross a floating bridge at as slow a speed as possible; if it is 
necessary to halt, heavier axle weights should rest as nearly as 
possible midway between two pontoons. 

4, When a force has to cross a bridge or ford, or to pass a defile, 
a staff officer will, when necessary, be detailed to supervise the 
operation, to issue any special traffic instructions to units, to 
arrange for marshalling the traffic prior to passing and for assembling 
units clear of the defile after the passage. For fordable depths, see 
Appendix IV. 

5. An officer of each unit will remain on the near side of the 
bridge or defile until the whole of his unit has passed; to see that 
distances are not unduly opened out, to prevent unnecessary 
delays, and to make such arrangements as may be necessary to 
prevent troops in rear being checked. 

6. The material capable of carrying mechanical transport and 
divisional artillery, which is available in a division, is sufficient to 
bridge only a gap up to about 60 feet (Appendix IV). When it is 
foreseen that wider gaps will have to be bridged or that provision 
must be made for heavier loads, it will be necessary to attach 
additional material from the pontoon bridge park or to send up 
plant from the L. of C.; it may sometimes he advisable to detail 
corps or army engineers to assist the field companies in \ “bridging 
work. 


117. Divisional R.A.S.C. 


1. When there is no likelihood of a collision with the enemy the 
smaller the distance which intervenes between units and their 
second line transport the better, as the early arrival of baggage 
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lorries will conduce to the comfort of the troops. In such circum- 
stances— 


i. The movements of the baggage company will be so regulated 
that early delivery of their baggage vehicles to the troops 
is assured. 

ii. The movements of the supply company will be so regulated 
as to enable the supply vehicles to be refilled and sent 
forward to delivery points at the earliest opportunity. 

iii, The ammunition company will be kept well in rear of the 

: division and clear of the roads to be ‘used by the vehicles 
of the baggage and supply companies. 


2. When there is a possibility that the enemy may be met, all 
other considerations must give way to the requirements of the 
tactical situation. In such circumstances :— 

i. The baggage company will be kept some miles in the rear 
of the division, vehicles being brought forward to deliver 
baggage to such units only as are in a position to 
receive and unload the baggage. 

ii. The supply company will be ordered forward by divisional 
headquarters from the supply refilling point to meeting 
points so soon as the latter have been fixed. Meeting 
points must be at such a distance in rear as not to 
interfere with the moves of neighbouring formations, 
but conveniently situated for the eventual move forward — 

to delivery points. 

iii. The ammunition company will be so located that it can 
undertake the duty of supplying the division with all 
natures of ammunition without unnecessary delay. 
The company will be given as clear and direct a route 
as possible to delivery points and lorries will return to the 
ammunition refilling point immediately delivery has 
been made. : 
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3. When the supply company draws supplies direct from railhead 
without the interposition of the maintenance company, it must, 
site: loading in tall ond cheating tainead, alt at some place on 
its forward journey to redistribute loads from “ bulk” to a unit 
basis. 

This and other similar operations, e.g. normal refilling from a 
maintenance company, will be carried out on lateral roads and not 
on any road leading from front to rear. 


4. The lorries of the maintenance company which have brought 
supplies from railhead to the supply refilling point will, when the 
ground permits, before beginning to unload, be faced:in the direction 
in which they will proceed after unloading. Similarly, the lorries 
of the supply company will, before beginning to load at the supply 
refilling point, be faced in the direction in which they will proceed 
after loading up. This will avoid the delay entailed by having to 
turn round if suddenly shelled or attacked when closed up or while 
either unloading or loading up supplies. 


5. If contact with the enemy is possible, the probable move- 
ments of the fighting troops must be considered in fixing the 
positions of rendezvous and refilling points. These must be fixed 
so as not to interfere with the march of the fighting troops or 
prevent the lorries of the baggage, supply and ammunition com- 
panies moving unchecked when they are ordered forward to deliver 
their loads. It is necessary for the staffs of higher formations to 
fix a time and place for a preliminary rendezvous some distance in 
rear of the troops. This enables arrangements to be made and 
prevents any delay in the issue of preliminary orders. 

_ 6. The position.on the line of march of all R.A.S.C. companies 
detailed to serve formations or units will be regulated by the 
number of roads available for mechanical transport traffic. 


7. When arranging for movements of mechanical transport, full i 
consideration must be given to the possibility of attack by aircratt, 
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Long columns of mechanical transport are conspicuous and very 
vulnerable to attacks from the air. Their presence and direction 
of march may also afford valuable indications to the enemy of 
any forthcoming operations. For these reasons, it may be neces- 
sary, when opposed by an enemy possessing strong air forces or 
when secrecy is all important, to limit the movements of mechanical 
tianspo:t columns to the hours of darkness. 


1418. Rules for marches for horsed and pack transport 


1. Strict march discipline is as necessary with transport as with 
troops. ‘Transport should march in small blocks. The division into 
blocks will depend on the nature of the transport. A block should 
rarely consist of more than six horsed vehicles. The space between 
blocks-will be 10 yards. Steps must be taken to prevent. distance 
being lost:and, if this occurs, it must be regained as soon as 
opportunity occurs. All transport, both when marching and when 
halted, must leave sufficient space on the outer flank for the free 
movement of passing traffic. Pack animals will not be loaded until 
shortly before they are required to move off, and, in the case of 
horses or mules, will be unloaded at a halt, if possible (Sec. 115, 3). 
Animals must not be allowed to drink when passing fords unless an 
organized halt has been arranged for this purpose, nor will drivers 
be allowed to halt without special permission. 


2. With mixed transport, e.g. carts, camels, mules, etc., if the 
situation admits of the column opening out, the fastest class of 
transport should start first; this course is, however, dangerous if 
the convoy is liable to be attacked. If the situation does not 
admit of the transport column opening out, the slowest class of 
transport must lead, since over-driving slow-moving animals such 
as camels, to make them keep up with fast-moving animals such as 
mules, is especially to be guarded against. In each class of trans- 
port, the slowest moving team or animal will lead. Where possible, 
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however, only one nature of transport will be allotted to each 
echelon of transport or to each stage on the road. 


3. All personnel not belonging to the escort or to the transport 
who, for any reason, may accompany the transport, will- march 
together in a formed body and will be at the disposal of the com- 
mander of the escort or in his absence of the senior transport officer. 
All followers and non-combatants will.be allotted a definite position, 
and must not be allowed to leave it. 


4, When pack transport is used, each driver must lead his own 
animals (usually two to three in number). The practice of tying 
animals in long strings is prohibited, except on easy tracks, when 
it will often be found best to allow one man to lead from six to eight 
camels, with a second driver in rear. On rough hill tracks, mules 
go best if they are not tied together. In open country road space 
can be much economized by moving transport on a broad front, so 
long as recurring defiles do not entail frequent changes. of march 
formation. Itis advisable, when possible, to clear a camping ground 
by moving off on a broad front. Ground scouts are often essential 
to a transport column. 


5. Unless in possession of a written order signed by an officer, no 
man will be allowed to ride on transport vehicles or to place his arms 
and equipment on them. 


6. Some empty wagons or spare animals will march in rear of the 
column to replace casualties. The spare transport animals detailed 
for the purpose of relieving sick and broken-down transport are not 
to be used to carry excess baggage. { 

7. Broken-down wagons, disabled animals, or thrown loads must 

be removed at once from the roadway, so that the transport in rear 
may not be checked.. , 

8. Transport arriving close to a village, bridge, or other defile 

at the end of a march, should usually be encamped on the further 
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side. It is easier to pass such places whilst still in march formation 
than to do so possibly in the dark, at the beginning of the next 
march. Local or tactical considerations may, however, prevent 
this being done. 

9. Careful arrangements for loading pack transport are necessary 
owing to the large number of men required. Under favourable 
circumstances four men can load 60 mules in an hour if the Joads 
are roped beforehand and laid out balanced in pairs, so that the 
animals can walk between them to be loaded. Considerably more 
time is necessary to load camels. If, therefore, the animals are not 
to be loaded before the troops start, an adequate loading party 
must be left. In the case of pack supply columns where special 
labour cannot be provided, it may often be advisable to provide 
units with transport sufficient to carry several days’ supplies, and for 
the units to-furnish the loading parties. 


119. Rules for marches for mechanical transport 


1. The pace of mechanical transport vehicles will be carefully 
regulated, with regard to the type of vehicle employed, the nature 
of the surface, the width of the road, and the nature of the traffic 
likely to be encountered. 

Motor vehicles, when passing dismounted troops, will do so at 
as. slow a pace as possible to avoid covering the men with dust 
or mud. 

2. A regular distance, sufficient to allow of sudden halts without 
a collision, must be maintained between lorries moving as a column. 
The column will be divided into blocks consisting of five vehicles. 
On good and level roads, a distance of 15 yards between lorries and 
30 yards between blocks may be taken as a fair guide provided 
the drivers are skilled and well trained in march discipline. 

Columns of lorries going up steep gradients will be allowed to 
open out, 
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As soon as the head of the column has reached the top of the hiil, 
it will slow down to allow the vehicles in rear to close up to the 
regulation distance. 

Whenever possible, a man will ride in the back of every lorry, 
and in all cases on the last vehicle of each block, and keep a look-out 
to the rear to warn the driver if overtaking traffic desires to pass. 


3. Loaded vehicles are to be given the right of way, and empty 
convoys will halt, when necessary, to allow them to pass. 

4. Columns of lorries will not be halted at or in the immediate 
vicinity of a corner, unless sentries are placed to warn approaching 
traffic. 

If it is absolutely necessary for a column to halt astride of a road 
junction, a distance of 15 yards will be left on both sides between 
the nearest halted vehicle and the junction. 

Whenever a column is halted, sufficient intervals. will be left 
between blocks of five vehicles or less, to permit any passing 
vehicles to be side-tracked. On no account are any transport 
vehicles to “‘ double bank ”’ or to draw up on a road opposite to one 
another. When halted, turning or reversing, care must be taken not 
to block other traffic. 


_ §. Mechanical transport vehicles, when travelling after dusk, will, 
unless otherwise ordered, carry lighted side and tail lights; head 
lights will not be used near the enemy (Sec. 105). Clear instructions 
must be issued to drivers of vehicles working in the forward area 
between dusk and dawn, and enforced by military police and traffic 
controls, as to the forward limit beyond which all lights must be 
extinguished. 


6. Should a disabled vehicle have to be abandoned, a report of 
the breakdown, stating the exact location and particulars of the 
vehicle, must be immediately transmitted to the nearest traffic 
control and to the unit’s headquarters, and arrangements made for 
its early removal. : 
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7. Unless a turning place is provided, mechanical transport 
vehicles should not normally be turned about on a road unless it 
is over 25 feet wide, and there is little traffic. -It is nearly always 
better to make a complete circuit by leading the column round: by 
another road. Ji it is absolutely necessary. to turn vehicles on a 
narrow road, the most suitable places for turning must be selected, 
and only such vehicles as can be safely turned simultaneously should 
be allowed to carry out the movement at one time. 


8. As mechanical transport cannot, without damage to itself, 
move as slowly as horsed transport, the mechanical part of a 
“mixed ”’ unit must either lead or remain in rear and start later. 

This instruction does not apply to first line transport vehicles 
which are capable of moving, if necessary, for long distances at the 
same rateas dismounted troops and their horsed transport. Distress 
may, however, be caused to marching troops by the fumes of the 
exhausts. In view of this, special consideration may have to be 
given to the place in the order of march in which mechanical 
transport with infantry is to move. 


9, Instructions regarding armoured fighting vehicles are given in 


Sec. 114. 


120. Aircraft transport vehicles 


1. The maintenance of aircraft in the field requires a large number 
of transport vehicles from which they cannot be separated for any 
considerable period without loss of efficiency. The transport of a 
squadron consists of light and heavy transport as shown in war 
establishments. : 


2. Air force units employed with mobile troops will be accom- 
panied by all their transport when the situation admits. Air force 
units employed with the protective detachments at a distance will be 
accompanied by all their light transport and a percentage of their 
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heavy transport, the remainder moving in rear of supply and baggage 
companies. 


3. During a forward movement, the successive landing grounds 
for aircraft other than those referred to in para. 2, above, will be 
iocated in rear of the fighting troops, and the greater part of their 
transport may, therefore, follow supply and baggage companies. 
A few light vehicles must, however, be permitted to move forward 
at the earliest opportunity to the new landing ground. 


MovEMENTS BY Rat 
121. General rules 


1. Conditions affecting moventents by rail vary in different 
countries. Procedure applicable to a highly organized railway 
system may be quite impracticable in a country with an ill-equipped 
or improvised system. 


2. The first principle of successful military transportation is the 
establishment of a central military control over all transport 
agencies ; the second is the notification of mil tary requirements 
through one recognized channel, 7.e. the movement section of the 
staff, to the railway administration, which will then be left to make 
the best provision possible to meet those requirements. Thereafter 
Joyal efforts on both sides must be directed towards carrying out 
the arrangements. Minor modification can usually be made, but 
it cannot be too strongly impressed on all concerned that failure to 
adhere strictly to the programme arranged—particularly without 
due notice to the railway administration—is fatal to efficient 
railway working, with consequent reaction on military requirements. 


3. Railway transport officers, attached to the movement section 
of the staff, form the channel of communication between the 
troops and the railway service. 


¢ 
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4, At stations where a railway transport officer is appointed, the 
railway officials will refer to him instructions or demands from other 
military officers. Where there is no railway transport officer, an 
officer must be detailed by the formation carrying out the move- 
ment to act as railway transport officer at any station where troops 
of the formation are entraining or detraining. 


5. Each unit or formed body of troops will be despatched complete 
if possible (see para. 8, below). Guns or vehicles must be in the same 
trains as the teams, and horses will not be separated from the men 
who ride or drive them. The mixing of units in the same train 
is to be avoided, provided train accommodation is not thereby 
sacrificed. 


6. When bodies of troops are moved by rail, staff officers with 
representatives of units and the services precede the troops, or travel 
in the first-troop train, with a view to making arrangements at the 
destination of the force. 


7. Troops are not to occupy railway buildings or use the water 
supply without authority from a railway transport officer. They 
are on no account to appropriate to their own use or interfere with 
railway property. Even damaged material may be required for the 
repair of the line. ; 

8. Movements can be carried out by strategical or tactical trains. 
In the former case, the unit travels complete in every respect; in 
the latter case only the fighting portion of dismounted units, ac- 
companied by a limited amount of transport, travels by train, the 
remainder proceeding by road. Strategical trains are employed for 
all journeys exceeding the maximum distance which units with 
horsed transport can march in two days; up to this limit tactical 
trains may be employed to save fatigue or to increase the rapidity 
of movement of dismounted troops. 


9. For long distances, tanks will, when possible, be moved by 
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rail; armoured cars and other wheeled mechanical vehicles, on 
the other hand, are usually independent of railways. 


10. Inflammable stores, whether carried on limbers, in wagons 
or in open railway trucks, must always be securely sheeted, and 
should be placed as far as possible from the engine. 


1]. Water carts will be filled before entraining. 





122, Entraining and detraining 


The responsibility for entraining and detraining a unit lies with 
its commander, but he will ascertain local requirements from the 
railway transport officer. Rules, applicable in war as well as in 
peace, with regard to the entrainment and detrainment are given 
in King’s Regulations and the training manuals of the various arms. 


123. Duties of a commander of a troop train 


1. As soon as a unit completes its entrainment; it will come 
under the orders of the commander of the train, who is responsible 
for measures of protection. Anti-aircraft light automatics will be 
mounted in open trucks for defence against low-flying aircraft. 


2. A guard will be detailed for every troop train to take charge 
of prisoners, etc., and to find sentries as required at entraining 
and detraining stations and at stations during the journey. 


3. A commander of a troop train should have with him a copy 
of the order authorizing the move, and the field state of the troops 
entrained. The order for the move will be retained by the com- 
mander. He will ascertain from the railway transport officer the 
arrangements for feeding troops and watering horses during the 
journey. 

4. He will be responsible that the regulations of the railway 
service and any special instructions on railway matters which he 
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may receive from the railway transport officer are observed. Except 
when necessary by reason of actual or threatened. attack by the 
enemy, he will not interfere in the working of the railway service. 


~ 5, When the train stops at a station, the commander will decide, 
after consulting the railway transport officer, whether the troops 
may leave their carriages. If they are to do so, he will first take . 
precautions for preserving order and safeguarding places which are 
prohibited to the troops. 


6. At the place of detraining he will ascertain the arrangements 
for detraining and moving off before the troops leave the carriages, 
and will take measures to ensure order in and around the station. 





7. In tropical countries, he will ensure that hot weather pre- 
cautions are observed. 


~MovEMENTS BY MECHANICAL TRANSPORT 
424. General rules 


1. The movement of troops by mechanical transport will usually 
be confined to dismounted personnel. 

The general principles are similar to those for movements by 
rail. 

2. Moves by mechanical transport are of value :— 


i. In areas ill-provided with railways. 
ii. To withdraw exhausted troops out of the battle to rest — 
areas. 
iii. To reinforce quickly. or to seize important tactical localities. 
iv..To move troops, such as labour units, whose marching 
powers are limited. 
3. Mechanical transport is specially vulnerable to attack from the 
air, and therefore measures for security must be taken (Sec. a bs Ly py AR 


: 
: 
: 
; 
; 
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4. As a general rule, a move by mechanical transport is governed 
by the distance which the horsed transport of the troops so moved 
can cover in two days’ march. 


Unless conditions are exceptional, troops moving by niechanical- 


transport will be without their horsed transport on arriving at their 
destination, therefore light automatics, ammunition, rations and all 
impedimenta required for immediate use will generally have to be 
carried by these units until such times as their transport arrives. 


125. Rules for troops joining and leaving mechanical transport 


1. The points at which troops join and leave mechanical transport 
are known as embussing and debussing points respectively. It is 
most convenient if such points can be selected on straight lengths of 
broad road with open ground on the “rule of the road ” side, and, 
in case of a debussing point, with a suitable assembly ground to 
which the troops can move without crossing the road. The possi- 
bility of attack by enemy air forces must however be taken into 
consideration and the necessity for providing cover may preclude 
the selection of points possessing the advantages mentioned above. 
In any case bridges and defiles should be avoided. 

Whenever possible, mechanical transport should not have to turn 
round on embussing or debussing points; in cases when, owing to 
the position of the bus park, this is necessary, suitable road circuits 
must exist in the vicinity of the embussing or debussing points. 


2. The following points require special attention in arranging 
moves by mechanical transport :— 
i. The selection and previous reconnaissance of embussing, 
and, when possible, of debussing points. 

ii. Units to be embussed -will be told off into separate groups 
of vehicles. The leading vehicle of each group will be 
marked by a flag, as also will be the place at which it 
is to draw up at the embussing point. ; 
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iii. Units will be told off into parties of 25 to a bus, 20 to a 
heavy lorry or medium six-wheeled lorry, 13 to a light 
lorry, and 8 to a heavy van; each party will be given 
a number corresponding to the number of the vehicle 
on which it is to travel. Parties will form up on 
the “rule of the road” side of the embussing point 
at the place at which their vehicle halts. 

iv. The place where the vehicles will halt and the approach 
to it must be kept clear of all troops and other traffic 
while the vehicles are arriving. 

v. Before embussing, troops will remove their equipment. 
Anti-aircraft light automatics will be mounted in case 
of an attack from the air. 


--126. Duties of officers commanding bus columns 


1. An officer, known as the O.C. bus column, will be appointed ~ 
to command every body of troops moving by mechanical transport. 
te will notify the route to be followed to the O.C. mechanical 
transport unit, who will be responsible for the necessary instruc- 
tions as to the guiding of the column. He will ensure that all officers - 
under his command are acquainted with the destination and route. 


2. He will arrange with the O.C. mechanical transport unit for 
the numbering of the vehicles throughout from front to rear on the 
rule of the road side, and for the flagging of the leading vehicle 
of each group. If the transport unit consists of various types of 
vehicles, he will have the buses and lorries grouped separately, the 
buses preceding lorries. Spare vehicles will not be numbered and 


‘Will be marked ‘‘ Not to be loaded.” 


3. He will give the order for the column to move when tho 
embussing is completed ; this will be notified to him by the unit 
group commanders by signal. 
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4. He will make the necessary arrangements for the protection of 
the column during the journey, especially against attack from the 
air. , 


5. He will give the signal for halts, if any ; the place, approximate 
time and duration should be notified in the orders for the move. 


6. At the debussing point, he will give the order to debus, and 
unless time is an object, he will ensure that the mechanical transport 
clears the point before the troops use the road. 


7. He can best control the column by travelling with the O.C. 
mechanical transport unit in the latter’s motor car, unless a car 
has been provided for his use during the move. 


8. The 0.C., mechanical transport unit will be responsible for 
march discipline and for ensuring that correct distances are kept 
between vehicles as laid down in Sec. 119. He will.call on the 
O.C. bus column for personnel required for blocking roads, etc. 


127. Duties of growp commanders 
1. The group commander (Sec. 125, 2, ii.) will superintend the 
embussing and debussing of his group. 


2. He will ensure that the officers are evenly distributed through- 
out the vehicles in their group. 


3. He will arrange for intercommunication between groups and 
with the O.C. bus column. 


4. He will ensure that light automatics are available imme- 
diately in event of an attack from the air. 


5. He will travel on the driver’s seat of the leading vehicle of 
his group. : 
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MovEMENTS BY AIR 
128. General rules 


1. Aircraft can render assistance, particularly in undeveloped 
countries :— 


i, By carrying dismounted personnel to and from areas ill- 
provided with railways and roads. 

ii. By withdrawing casualties from the battle area, where 
ground communications are few or non-existent. 

ii. By transporting troops to reinforce quickly or relieve 
exhausted troops or to seize important tactical points 
~ when ground communciations are non-existent or un- 

- suitable, or when distances are too great or roads unfit 
for mechanical transport. 


2. The distance to which it is possible to transport personnel 
by air is governed by the circuit of action of the aircraft employed 
and the existence at the intended destination of a suitable landing 
ground. Aircraft each capable of transporting a number of troops 
must be available and troops should have had previous practice 
in this form of movement. At present, a transportation aeroplane 
can carry 12 to 24 armed men with a number of light automatics 
and 8.A.A. to a point 150 miles away, and return without refuelling. 
It must be realized, however, that troops moved by air will be 
immobile on arrival at their destination unless transport for light 
automatics, ammunition, rations, etc. can be provided. 


3. Whenever a move by air is ordered, the air force must be 
informed of the number of troops to be carried. The air force will 
then inform the commander of the unit or formation to be moved 
of the number of aircraft available and the number of trips that will 
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be required. At the same time the air force will inform the 
commander of :— 


i, The identification numbers of the aeroplanes being em- 
ployed. 
ii. The carrying capacity in lbs. avoirdupois of each aero- 
plane. 
ili. The time at which each party is required to report at the 
aerodrome. 


Upon receipt of the above information, the commander of the 
unit or formation to be transported by air will detail parties to each 
aeroplane ensuring that each party is under the command of an 
officer or N.C.O. and self-contained as far as possible. 

Parties will be marched by their commanders straight to the 
aeroplane to which the party has been detailed and ait orders to 
embark. 

Orders to embark will be given by the responsible air ice officer 
to the officer or N.C.O..in command of each party. Whilst in flight, 
troops will be under the orders of the air force officer in charge of 
the aircraft. The air force will also give orders for disembarking, 
and parties, as soon as they land, will at once move away from the 
aircraft to a rendezvous, 


4, Troop-carrying aeroplanes are specially vulnerable to attack 
from the air and ground. The air force will be responsible for 
providing protection when in the air. The commander of the 
troops being transported will be responsible for the protection 
of troops and aircraft. whilst embarkation and disembarkation are 


in progress. 
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CHAPTER Xil 


OrpDERS, INSTRUCTIONS, REPORTS AND 
: - MESSAGES 





129. General principles 


1. All orders, instructions, reports and messages in the field will 
whenever possible be in writing, ?.e. printed, typed or in manuscript 
according to the means at the disposal of the sender. - 

When an important order or message is given verbally it will be 
recorded and confirmed in writing by the officer issuing it as soon as. 
possible. The recipient will also record it in writing at the earliest 
opportunity. If sent by telephone such orders will be written down 
by the recipient and verified by the sender before ringing off. 

9. Orders, instructions, reports and messages must always be 
legible, clear, precise as regards time and place, brief, and signed 
by the sender, who must give his rank, appointment and formation 


or unit. 
Detailed instructions as to the method of drafting orders, defining 


map references, etc., are given In Appendix Y. 

8. Orders and instructions must be in the possession of recipients 
in sufficient time to enable subordinate commanders in turn to frame 
and distribute their own orders, so that the troops may carry them 
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in the case of divisions and smaller formations or units, a commander 
will normally give out his orders verbally to his subordinates, who 
will then start to act on them, The staff of the commander will 
then issue an order confirming what the commander has said 
(para. 1, above). 


4. Normally orders will be issued through the usual official 
channel. In cases of exceptional urgency an order may be given by 
& superior to a subordinate commander without being passed through 
any of the intermediate authorities. In such cases the officer 
issuing the order will inform the intermediate authorities concerned 
and neighbouring formations likely to be affected, and will confirm 
it through the usual official channel. The recipient in turn will 
inform his immediate Superior of the receipt of the order and of the 
action he is taking on it. . : 

5. The staff is responsible for seeing that the heads of the services 
and their representatives. are kept informed of go much of the 
intentions of the commander as it may be necessary for them to 
know.in order that they may be able to carry out their work 
efficiently. 





6. Notwithstanding the greatest skill and care in framing orders, 
unexpected local .circumstances may render the precise execution 
of an order unsuitable or impracticable. In such circumstances the 
following principles will guide the recipient of an order in deciding 
his course of action :— 


i. A formal order will never be departed from either in letter 
or spirit :— | 
(2) so long as the officer who issued it is present; 


: 
‘ 
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Sl a le 
(b) if the officer who issued it is not present, so long 
as there is time to report ‘to him and await a 
reply without losing an opportunity or endangering 
3 the command. 3 

i. If the above conditions cannot be fulfilled a departure 
from either spirit or letter of an order is justified if the 
subordinate, who assumes the responsibility, bases his 
decision on some fact which could not be known to the, 
officer who issued the order, and if he is satisfied that 
he is acting as his superior would order him to act 
were he present. 

iii, If a subordinate neglects to depart from the letter of his 
orders when such departure, in the circumstances of 

_ (ii) above, is clearly demanded, he will be held respon- 
--ssible for any failure which may ensue. : 

iv. Should a subordinate find it necessary to depart from an 
order he will immediately inform the issuer of it, and the 
commanders of any neighbouring units likely to be 
affected. 


7. All plans and orders must be based on a logical and systematic 
analysis of the situation. When time permits this analysis should 
be committed to writing in the form of “an appreciation of the 
situation.” eS 

The style and amount of detail in an ‘‘ appreciation ”* will depend 
largely on the readers for whose information it is prepared and the 
use for which it is intended. es 

Appreciations fall into three main classes. Those prepared :— 


(a) To present to higher authority, civil or military, a 
proposed course of action and the reasoning on which 


it is based. 
(b) To set down the reasoning on which the writer adopts 


_ @ course of action. 


2 
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(c) To give to subordinates a full picture of what is in the mind 
of their superior to enable them to adapt their own 
action to his object and plan. 


Whether written or delivered verbally it is of advantage to follow 


_ & logical sequence of ideas as this enables the argument to be 


formulated and grasped more rapidly. 
The accepted sequence is :— 


: i, The object. 
i, Considerations which affect the attainment of the object. 


li. Courses open to the two sides. 
iv. Plan. 


This sequence is applicable to almost all strategical and tactical 
situations. 

An opening statement of the situation, and in some cases argu- 
ments, may be necessary, but the object must always be clearly 
stated in a separate paragraph. BSH 

From the plan in the final paragraph the staff must be able to 
take appropriate action and write the necessary orders. 

Detailed instructions on the preparation of appreciations are 
givenin Training and Manceuvre Regulations. 


180. Classcfication of orders and instructions 


1. Orders in the field are classified as :— 


i. Standing orders. - 
ii. Routine orders. 
iii. Operation orders. 
2. Instructions are classified as :— 


i. Operation instructions. 
ii. Administrative instructions. 
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In addition “‘ Special orders of the day,” which are of an excep- 
tional nature and cannot conveniently be classed as standing, 
routine, or operation orders will sometimes be necessary. 


131. Standing orders 


1. The object of standing orders is to adapt existing regulations 
to local conditions and to avoid repetition in routine and operation 
orders. 


2. Standing orders are of a more permanent nature than routine 
orders and must be confined to essentials which are not liable to 
alteration. They should contain nothing which contradicts exist- 
ing regulations, nor should repetition of such regulations be in- 
cluded. 


3. Standing orders are prepared by all branches of the staff in 
consultation and are issued by the A.G.’s branch. 


132. Routine orders 


1. The object of routine orders is to facilitate the normal working 
_ of the administrative services and to ensure co-ordination, thereby 
reducing correspondence and the duplication of returns. 


2. Routine orders are prepared by all branches of the staff and 
issued by the A.G.’s branch. They should be issued on a fixed 
distribution list and on a wide scale in order to reduce to a minimum 
the necessity for repetitions in the orders of subordinate formations. 


3. Routine orders are designated by the title of the formation 
from which they emanate, those issued by G.H.Q. being entitled 
“General routine orders,” and those by an army headquarters 
** Army routine orders.”’ In each formation routine orders will be 
numbered consecutively, each subsequent issue continuing the serial 
numbers. 
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4. Repetition of an order received is rarely justifiable in the issue 
of an order by a subordinate. (Sec. 134, 5). An exception may be 
made in the case of important. routine orders, which, to ensure a 
fuller distribution, may be republished in the routine orders of 
subordinate formations and units. Where it is essential in the 
opinion of a superior that a routine order should be republished 
in this manner, he will so order it in the text of the routine order 
concerned. 


5. Routine orders will be issued in place of circular letters wherever 
applicable. 


123. The distinction between operation orders and asa 
enstructtons 


1. An operation order conveys the object of the superior. com- 
mander and defines the action to be taken by the recipient to secure 
that object. 

When definite action is required a definite order will be given, 
and in framing orders no unnecessary responsibility will be thrown 
on subordinate commanders. At the same time there should be no 
unnecessary interference with the methods by which they carry 
out what is required. 

‘Orders are out of place and instructions will be issued when it is 
necessary to place on subordinates résponsibility for deciding ‘the 
nature of the action which should be taken in furtherance of the 
object. : 


2. Operation instructions are of two kinds, and for two purposes. 


i. Instructions. which, while defining the general idea in the 
mind of the superior or the object which he wishes to 
obtain, give to the subordinate liberty to exercise his 
command in such manner as he may himself decide to 
further or to secure that object. 
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- ii.-Instructions given with special reference to a certain order 

- and intended to assist the subordinate commander in 

_ carrying it out. £5 | 8 

~ Thus the situation in which a subordinate may be called on to 
apply the principles given in’ Sec. 129, 6, can arise only‘in the case 


of an order and not of an instruction. 


134, Operation orders 


1. Operation orders deal with all strategical and tactical 
operations. =: 

The object of an operation order is to bring about a course of 
action in accordance with the intentions of the commander, and 
with full co-operation between all arms and units. | 


2. Operation orders are prepared and issued, in the case of 
formations, by the general staff. branch in consultation, as necessary, 
with the other branches of the staff and with the subordinate 
commanders concerned. Orders to subordinate commanders and 
heads of services, which it is unnecessary for all recipients of an 
_ Operation order to know, will, after. co-ordination :by the: general 
staff branch, be issued in the form of instructions by. the responsible 
branch of the staff to those concerned. | (Secs. 136 and 137.) 

When detailed operation orders cannot be issued in sufficient 
time to enable the troops to make the necessary preparations, a 
preliminary. ‘‘ warning order’? should be issued as soon as the 
general outline of the action has been decided.. This order will be 
confined to such matters as will enable any necessary preparations 
to be made. 5 
«In addition, if lengthy orders are to be issued, a staff officer 
must be sent in advance to subordinate units to give them the lines 
on. which: they will -have to work when the complete orders are 
received, unless this has been done at a conference. 
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8. An operation order must contain just what the recipient 
requires to know and nothing more. It should tell him nothing 
which he can and should arrange for himself, and, especially in 
the case of large forces, will enter into details only when details are 
absolutely necessary. Any attempt to prescribe to a subordinate 
at a distance anything which he, with a fuller knowledge of local 
conditions, should be better able to decide on the spot, is likely to 
destroy his initiative in dealing with unforeseen developments, and 
will be avoided. Such expressions as “ will await further orders ” 
will not be used. 


4, In framing an operation order, therefore, the gencral principle 
is that the object to be attained, with such information as affects 
its attainment, will be briefly but clearly stated; the actual 
method of attaining the object will be given in sufficient detail to 
ensure co-ordination of effort and co-operation, but without inter- 
fering with the initiative of subordinate commanders. 


5. It may sometimes be convenient for a commander to distribute 
a, sufficient number of copies of his operation orders to his immediate 
subordinate commanders for distribution to the formations or units 
under their command; the distribution list will then show what 
copies are available for such distribution. For example, a divisional 
commander may: sometimes wish to issue sufficient copies of his 
orders to the C.R.A. for distribution to artillery brigade commanders. 
In such cases the intermediate commander (e.g. C.R.A) may need only 
to supplement his superior’s orders by orders to his immediate 
subordinates. 
_ Otherwise, the distribution of copies of operation orders received 
from a superior, or the repetition of portions of such orders in the 
orders of a subordinate, can rarely be justified. As a rule, the 
latter will require to be framed in greater detail and mere repetition 
will be insufficient. (See note to para. 10, below.) 
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In the exceptional circumstances in which a subordinate com- 
mander issues copies of his superior’s orders without receiving 
definite instructions to do so, he will be responsible for having made 
known any information contained in them. 


6. In order to facilitate co-operation, the whole of the orders to 
each portion of a force taking part in an operation will normally 
be embodied in one operation order. When, for any reason, separate 
orders are issued instead of a combined order, each separate order 
will include such information regarding other troops as the recipient 
requires to know for purposes of co-ordination and co-operation. 


7. Such portions of the orders to the air force as it is 
necessary for all recipients of an operation order to know will be 
published in the body of the order. It will often be necessary that 
the intentions of the commander together with the work required 
of the air force-should be given more fully than is desirable in the 
operation order.. In this case the general staff will issue separate 
instructions to the air force; supplementing the operation order 
(Sec. 136). Detailed orders to air force units, dealing with the 
manner in which their tasks are to be carried out will, after co- 
ordination. if necessary by the general staff, be issued by. the senior 
air force officers concerned. 

Thus, a squadron allotted to a division will receive its orders 
through the general staff of the division, and a single squadron re- 
tained to work for a corps wil] receive its orders direct from the 
corps. If more than one squadron is working directly under the 
corps, orders will be issued by the general staff of the corps to the 
wing commander, who will co-ordinate and allot tasks to the 
different units, together with any orders as to the manner in which 
they are to be carried out. 

8. If any portion of the force is to be detached for protective or 
other duties, the commander of the detachment will be specified 
in the order. In the case of a detachment made up of different 

(38) z 9 
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units a rendezvous and time, at which representatives of units will _ 
meet the commander, must be arranged. 


9. During the course of operations it will often be necessary to 
supplement. the orders already issued by further operation orders, 
which may take the form either of complete fresh orders or separate 
orders issued to one or more units or commands. In the latter case, 
should the original orders be modified to any considerable extent, 
all other units or commands affected by the new order must be 
‘informed of its purport. 


10. Sequence and form.—An order will always hs arranged 
in a logical sequence. This applies not only to written orders, but 
also to those sent telegraphically or given verbally. (Sec. V, 9, 
Appendix V.): 

The most suitable sequence is that indicated by. the headings 
given below. Adherence to this sequence will assist the giver of 
the order to ensure that nothing is omitted, while the recipient, being 
accustomed to it, will be able to grasp the contents of the order 
with the minimum of trouble and delay. 

In a written order, to admit of easy reference, isubjeat matter 
under each heading will be divided into such paragraphs and sub- 
paragraphs as may be convenient. Paragraphs will be numbered 
consecutively throughout the order and sub-paragraphs will be 
lettered. . Sub- paragraphs, however, will not’ be sub- divided by 
further lettering or numbering. 

It may not always be necessary to write headings indicating the 
sequence of the order or the contents of paragraphs, but a long 
order is often easier to grasp quickly if this is done. 

The following is given as a guide :— : 
SECRET. 


 WisisienesteseesessseeeseDivision, Operation Order No.............+ 
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INFORMATION.— 


Regarding the enemy. —Under this heading will be given a plain 
statement of facts and deductions from all sources, arranged 
chronologically so as to give a general picture of the situation. 
It will include only such information as is necessary to assist re- 


cipients in carrying out their tasks. If it is undesirable to mention’ 


the source of the information, the degree of credibility attached to 
it should be stated, and the time at which it was acquired. 


Regarding our own forces.—Under this heading may be included 
the intentions of the higher command,* and of neighbouring forma- 
tions, arranged logically. The amount of information of this nature 
which can be published will depend upon considerations of secrecy. 
In this connection, the present indicative will be used when 
referring to troops not under the command of the commander 
issuing the order, €.g. “is: advancing,” ‘is attacking,” etc. 


Boundaries. —Boundaries laid down by the higher command, 
e.g. in divisional orders, the inter-divisional boundaries laid down 
by the corps. 


INTENTION. *— 


Under this heading must be given clearly and concisely what 
the commander issuing the order intends to achieve; the period 
covered by the order must not be exceeded. If it is necessary 
to state an intention exceeding the period covered by the order, it 
should be communicated personally to those directly concerned. 

Alternative plans and conditional statements depending on 


* In the interests of secrecy, it will often be advisable for a higher commander's 
intention to be communicated in an order in outline only: the intention will then 
be amplified either verbally or separately in writing, but if by the former method, 
written confirmation must be given. A higher commander's intention will be 
repeated in the orders of subordinates only when this is absolutely essential. 











—— 
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developments should not be given in operation orders, as they are 


calculated to cause doubt and uncertainty. 

For the same reason the issue of orders and march tables for several 
days ahead is to be avoided. 

In this paragraph the future indicative will be used, e.g. ‘ will 
advance,” ‘‘ will attack,’ and so on. 


Mrtruop.— 


Under this general heading will normally come paragraphs 
dealing in logical sequence with the tasks allotted to the fighting 
troops and aircraft, based upon. the intention of the commander 
and in sufficient detail to ensure co-operation. _ | 


ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGQEMENTS.— a . 

Under this heading will come paragraphs giving general in- 
structions as regards arrangements for supply, transport, ammuni- 
tion, medical services, etc. _These paragraphs, which will be framed 
in consultation with the branches of the staff concerned, will be 
limited to what it is necessary for all recipients of the order to know. 
Detailed instructions for the services will be issued separately to 
those directly concerned. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION.— 


. Under this heading will come such paragraphs as are necessary 
regarding intercommunication, e.g. :-— 
Location of headquarters. | 
What routes the headquarters of subordinate formations are 
to follow. 
- Liaison duties with flank formations. 
Wireless control. s | 
_ Details of any special means of intercommunication. 
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ACKNOWLEDGE.* 


Merruop or Issuz., : 
Time oF Issvz from office of origin. 
DISTRIBUTION. 

The distribution list should be in logical order, e.g. -— 

Own formations and units. 
_ Own subordinate commanders and services. 
Own commander. 
Own staff. 
Attached troops. 
“s. .o File and war diary. 
~> Formations and units co-operating, 

In forwarding orders to-other formations or units, any point 
requiring special attention must be made the subject of a separate 
communication, e.g. when important departures are made from 
plans previously discussed. 3 

Tbhenumber of copies to be issued must be keptaslowaspossible. A 
copy will not be sent to a higher formation unless specially ordered. 

The distribution list should appear on all copies of the orders, so 
that all recipients may know which formations and units have 
received. copies. : 

11. Appendices.—With the increased length and complication 
of operation orders, it may often be advisable to place in appendices 
details, such as the hostile order of battle, the composition of a 
detachment, the order of march, or the details of the artillery plan, 
leaving only the important essentials in the body of the order. 
Tabulation of such details makes for clearness.. 4 


* An operation order must be acknowledged by all recipients as a matter 
of routine. (See also Sec. V, 11, Appendix V.) ; 
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12. Maps and appendices should be marked with the same copy 
number as the order to which they are attached. They should be 
_ attached in such a way that they read the same way up as the order 
(instruction, etc.) to which they are attached. Maps should unfold 
clear of the order (instruction, etc.), so that .both may be read 
-together. . sé | 
135. Operation orders for marches . 

1. In an operation order for a march, troops will normally be 
detailed in their order of march. If, however, a separate commander 
is appointed for a body of troops, e.g. an advanced guard, he will 
be specified and the troops placed under his command will be de- 
tailed in order of seniority of arms and units, their order of march 
being left to the commander to arrange. | 

The detail of troops will be shown either in the body of the order 
or on a separate march table * attached to the order as an appendix. 


* Suitable form of march table. 








) . SECRET. 
March Table issued with 
1 Div. Operation Order No........scccssseseees Gated sai sine. 
Copy-No.siivossrseee 
Place. 
rene -Dat yormation = povire: Time. | Route. | Remarks 
| From.| To. 








(a) | (6) | (c) (Z)| (e) (f) : (9) |. (4) (1) 


| 
| janes | 
Each unit or formation will be given a serial number to allow of easy future 
reference; for this reason also each column is given a letter. Any necessary 


instructions for the movement not given in the body of the order will be shown 
in the column for remarks. a4 
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2. Special arrangements will be required for the march of 


‘mechanized units and for the mechanized portion of mixed ‘units 


(Chapter XI). In the case of large formations using a single road, 
the move of all mechanical transport may require co-ordination by 
the headquarters of the formation. 


3. When a formation is to march, a starting point, which the head 
of the, main body is to pass at a certain time, is laid down in the 
operation order. If troops are not all quartered together it may be 
necessary for the commander.to fix more than one starting point, so 
as to enable subordinate commands to take their place in the column 
of march punctually without unnecessary fatigue to the troops and 
without crossing the line of approach of other commands. Hach 
subordinate commander must fix his own local starting point and 
the time the. head of his command must pass it so as to be able to 
pass the higher formation starting point at the hour specified. 
When commands are broken up for administration and discipline 
in quarters, the responsibility for the arrangements for the resump- - 
tion of a march by the troops quartered in an area rests with the 
area commander as far as the starting point fixed by the Bu petlor 
command, 


4, In fixing the starting point, care must be taken that each unit 
reaches it by moving forward in the direction of the march. 


5: Should the march begin in the dark, special arrangements 
for marking the starting point must be made and notified in the 
operation order. Lights may be used for this purpose, but they 
must be effectively screened from the enemy. If a force which is 
scattered i in quarters is required to pass a common starting point 
in the dark it may be necessary to arrange for guides to conduct 
troops from assembly grounds of brigades, etc., to. the starting 
point. 


.6.. During the movement to the starting point, fighting troops 
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with their first-line transport have precedence on the road over all 
other transport, which will remain parked on its ground till these 
troops are clear, and then move direct into its place in the column 
unless orders to the contrary are reccived. 


186. Operation instructions 


1. Operation instructions are issued for the purposes defined in 
Sec. 133, 2. - tx i 

They will be arranged in the same sequence as that given for 
operation orders. 


2. They will often be addressed personally to subordinate com- 
manders, :€.9.:.° YOUT TOlC iS......cecccececeececsce 


3. The heading of an operation instruction, referring to a certain 
order, will be in the form :— - 


SECRET. 
1 Div. Operation Instruction NoO......c.00..00e00e 
LOsceeedesuacecdesvasee 
(Issued in conjunction with 1 Div. Operation Order No....... 
_ Dated.....) 
Ref. Mapsicitiailt. ta.attarihe Copy Noss. ccd. di asfases: 
Dates2 i Slice ditevedess. 


4. Operation instructions for major reconnaissances may include 
a statement of the courses open to the enemy and his probable 
action, forecast of own action, the area of reconnaissance, the tasks 
allotted, and the details of tasks in the form of a questionnaire. 
The order of priority of tasks should be clearly stated and also the 
time by which information is required (Sec. 30, 5). 

5..In the case of air reconnaissance, if reports ate to be 
repeated from the air to subordinate formations, this must be stated 
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in the operation instruction and must not be left to the discretion 
of pilots. Orders for photographic reconnaissance should include 
the areas to be photographed, order of priority, type of photographs 
required and whether large or small scale. 

6. A military commander, in giving instructions for bombing 
should state definitely the objectives and the weight of the attacks 
to be delivered against them and whether these attacks are to be 
continuous or not. He will usually detail the actual number of 
bomber squadrons to be allotted to each task. It is the duty of 
the air force commander to settle details of methods of execution 
(Sec. 15, 9). 


137. Administrative instructions 


1. Administrative instructions deal with such matters as supply, 
transport, -ammunition, etc., and contain administrative details 
framed with reference to a particular operation order. 


2. They are issued to each recipient of an operation order con- 
currently with it, or as soon after as Poe to assist recipients 


‘ in the execution of the order. 


3. When operation instructions are issued as a preliminary to 
an order for a major operation, it will usually be necessary to issue 
the administrative instructions concurrently with the operation 
instructions, to give ample time for the necessary administrative 
arrangements to be made. 

4, Matters dealt with under administrative instructions will 
include, and be classified under the headings given in Appendix VII. 


188. Reports and sketches 
(See Appendix IT.) 


1. General.—A summary containing the deductions made from 
the points of detail will be placed at the beginning of the report. 


1-2 
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2. Information.—In reporting on an enemy, accuracy as regards 
times, places, the position, approximate strength, branch of the 
service, formation and direction of march of the troops reported 
on, is of the first importance. 

3. Itis more important that the information contained in a report 
(or sketch) should be relevant and accurate and should arrive in 
time to be of use than that the report should be long or elaborate. 


4. It is most important for the recipient of a report to be able 
to gauge the reliability of the information which it contains. For 
this purpose the origin of the information will always be stated in 
the text of the message, 7.e. whether it is the result of personal 
observation, or observation on the part of subordinates, or of 
statements made by inhabitants, and whether the last named are 
considered reliable or not. } 

Information obtained by personal observation, or by: the observa- 
tion of a trustworthy subordinate, is called “ direct” ; that obtained 
by. statements of others is called ‘‘ indirect.” 

5. “ Negative”’ information is information as to the absence of 
the enemy from certain places at certain times. It is most valuable, 
both as a check on other information received and as an indication 
to commanders as to the probable movements and plans of the 
enemy. It should be periodically sent in. When negative informa- 
tion is received from the air it should, when possible, be confirmed 
by ground reconnaissance. 

6. Skeiches.—A plan or panorama sketch is a useful adjunct 
to a report, and it is often possible and convenient, to dispense 
with the report and to convey all essential information on a plan 
or panorama. Clearness and relevancy are required, not artistic 
effect. Ranges in yards to conspicuous points will be indicated on 
panoramas. 5 

A plan will be drawn roughly to scale, the scale being indicated 
both by. drawing and in words. ; 
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In countries which have been surveyed, plan sketches will normally 
take the form of enlargements of existing maps, such additional 
information as is relevant being shown on the enlargement. 


7. Important points, eg. width of a road or stream, whether a 
railway is single or double, etc., will be described in words or figures. 


8. The true north must always be indicated. 


9. The place from which a panorama sketch is executed and the 
direction in which the sketcher is looking will be clearly indicated, 


10. A table of conventional signs. and further information re- 
garding sketches are given in the Manual of Map Reading, Photo 
Reading, and Field Sketching. 
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CHAPTER XilIlI 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
[See Signal Training (All Arms)] 


——_ 


139. Duties of commanders and staff 


I. The close co-operation of all parts of the forces in the field can 
be ensured only by the provision of a well-organized system of 
intercommunication, on the efficiency of which the success of 
military operations will very largely depend. 





2. The duties of commanders in regard to intercommunication 
in the field are :— 


i. To provide for communication with their subordinates. 

ii. To provide, when necessary, for communication other than 
W/T, with formations or units next in position to 
their left. 

iii. To arrange when necessary for W/T communication between 
subordinate H.Q. 

iv. To make sure that their headquarters is in communication 
with their superior, with the formation or unit next in 
position to their right and with commanders of co- 
operating aris. 

vy. When normal means of intercommunication fail, or for 
any reason are not available, to improvise the best 
arrangements possible under the circumstances, making 
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use of any available resources in personnel or material. 
Failure of normal means of communication will not 
excuse a commander who fails to keep his superior and 
the commanders of neighbouring and co-operating for- 
mations informed of the situation. 


3. Effective signal arrangements can be made only when the 
signal officer at a headquarters is given the earliest possible 
information as to projected operations and movements. The 
responsibility for this rests with the general staff. Failing the 
receipt of such information, the signal officer must act on his 
own initiative in organizing signal communications likely to be 
required. A reserve of means of signal communication should be 
held to meet unexpected requirements. 


4. The supervision and direction of the means of intercommunica- 
tion provided by the Royal Corps of Signals is the duty of the general 
staff. ‘The division of responsibility between the general staff and 
the signal organization is analogous to that between the staff and 
a service (see Vol. I). The actual establishment of signal offices 
and, when necessary, of signal centres (Sec. 28) and the means 
of communication with them is the duty of the officer commanding 
the signal organization of the formation concerned. 


5. Except in emergency, or after reference to a responsible signal 
officer, intercommunication personnel will not be employed on other 
duties, nor be subject to interference in the performance of their 
duty. 


140. Jeans of intercommunication 


1. The system of intercommunication is provided by :— 


i. Regimental signallers and orderlies. 
ii. The Royal Corps of Signals. 
iii. The postal service (see Vol. I). 
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In addition, officers or orderlies may be employed as special 
messengers making use, according to circumstances, of aircraft, 
motor cars, or other available means of rapid movement. 


2. The means available under para. 1 (i) and (ii) may be :— 


i, Line telegraphy and telephony. 
li. Wireless telegraphy and radio-telephony. 
ili. Visual telegraphy. 
iv. Message carrying agencies such as orderlies, despatch riders, 
pigeons and aeroplanes. 
v. Special signals such as flares, rockets or ground signals. 


3. The most efficient system of intercommunication is that 
which employs all the above means in the most suitable, carefully 
co-ordinated and economical manner. 


144. Signal offices and signal centres 


1. In order to co-ordinate the various means of intercommunica- 
tion and to ensure that messages are passed and reach their destina- 
tion without delay, a signal office is always established at the head- 
quarters of every formation, and at the headquarters of such units 
as carry signallers on their establishment. The duties of the 
personnel of the signal office are to receive, record, despatch and 
deliver messages. 


Z. It is sometimes convenient temporarily to establish a special 
signal office at a point which may not be a headquarters, but at 
which means of communication with two or more headquarters 
may be concentrated. Such an office, which may be established 
by a higher formation in the vicinity of the headquarters of lower 
formations or units, is called a signal centre. Communication with 


moving headquarters can generally be best arranged by means of . 


signal centres established for the purpose. When a moving head- 
quarters halts beside a signal centre, the headquarters signal 
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office will continue to act for the headquarters as described above, 
but will use the means provided by the signal centre to dispose of 
its messages. 

Signal ‘centres if properly used should effect economy in signal 
personnel and material. 


142. Signal traffic 


1, All messages will be prepared in accordance with the rules 
laid down for drafting messages (see Appendix V). 


2. Signal messages will be despatched in the following order :— 


i, “ Emergency signal service’? messages connected with 
the working of the system. 

ii, ““Kmergency operations ’? messages. 

iui. “ Priority ” messages. 

. (wa 2 » ‘ e be) . ’ 

iv. “‘Signal service’? messages connected with the working 
-of the system requiring precedence. © 

v. Other official messages. 


Precedence of despatch within each of the above five categories 
will be according to the time of their receipt by signals. 

Lists of such officers as may be authorized to frank “emergency 
operations’? and “ priority? messages will be prepared by the 
general staff and published in routine orders. 

Only messages of the utmost importance and urgency having a 
direct bearing upon operations will be franked ‘“‘ emergency 
operations.” 

The use of “ priority will be limited to messages the speed 
of which is of special importance, as otherwise its purpose will be 
defeated. 

In specially urgent cases any officer may frank a message as 
** priority,” but, if unauthorized to do so, he will be held responsible 
that the urgency is sufficient to: justify his action. 
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No message will be accepted for despatch by signal, except in 
emergency, unless it is franked by the signature of an officer, who 
is responsible that the urgency of the message is sufficient to justify 
its despatch by signal instead of by the postal service. 


3. Any interruption or delay in signal communications will be 
reported to ‘the operations section of the general staff immediately 
it occurs. Should any delay be caused or anticipated on account of 
an unusual pressure of traffic, the operations section of the general 
staff will take steps to regulate the despatch of messages in their 
relative order of urgency. In the absence of general staff instruc- 
tions the signal officer in charge is authorized to use his own 
judgment in the regulation of despatch of messages. 

Instructions will be issued by the general staff at general head- 
quarters regarding the acceptance of private messages for trans- 
mission by signals. In no circumstances will private messages be 
despatched except when the channels of communication are clear 
of official messages. 


4. It is the duty of the originator, and not of the signal personnel, 
to keep any copies required of messages sent. The signal officer in 
charge at a headquarters is, however, responsible for the safe custody 
or disposal of copies of messages of a secret or confidential nature 
handed to a signal office for transmission. 


143. Intercommunication during the opening phases of a campaign 


1. Arrangements will be made for the early arrival in the area 
of concentration of a representative of the signal officer-in-chief, 
accompanied by a suitable detachment of Royal Corps of Signals, 
to take over any existing communications and for signal recon- 
naissance (Sec. 20, 5). 


2. During an advance, intercommunication within a division will 
be normally by means of despatch riders and wireless, both laterally 
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and from front to rear. Should it be necessary to restrict the use 
of wireless, orders to this effect will be issued by the commander 
concerned. 


144. Intercommunication during mobile operations 


1. Signal organization is based on the chain of command, and the 
signal system required for the transmission of information and 
orders: must be established early ; lateral communication between 
neighbouring formations and units is also necessary, and provision 
must be made for it in the general system. 


2. During an advance it is essential that communication should 
be maintained between advanced guards (Chapter VI). This may 
be provided by liaison officers, despatch riders and wireless. Even 
though restrictions may be placed on the use of wireless for reasons 
of secrecy this means of communication between advanced guards 
should always be provided, when available, and should be held in 
readiness for immediate use in the event of contact being gained 
with the enemy. 

When deployment for battle takes place, a more elaborate 
system of communications will be established to meet the require- 
ments of the situation, and telephonic communication will be 
established with the air force. 

Lateral communications may then be of still greater importance, 
and as the axis of such communications will usually be parallel to 
the front, provision must be to a great extent additional to the 
arrangements made for purposes of command within the formation. 
It is important that communication should be as direct as possible ; 
this will be much facilitated if headquarters, particularly those of 
co-operating formations, are located close to one another. 

To ensure close co-operation between different arms, com- 
manders concerned should occupy the same headquarters when 
this can be arranged without prejudice to the supervision of their 
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respective commands. If this is not possible, it is essential that 
adequate and rapid means of communication be provided between 
their headquarters. 


3. During a withdrawal, communication by line telegraphy and 
telephony is usually possible only when headquarters are established 
in proximity to an existing signal centre. Headquarters should, 
whenever possible, be withdrawn along, or adjacent to, an 
established artery of communication, and the best results will be 
obtained by the grouping of headquarters on the same artery. 

Wireless communication is, however, independent of the above 
restrictions, and its use should therefore be developed to the greatest 
extent. possible. , 





145. Intercommunication during protracted operations 


1. If the situation becomes stabilized, a telephone system, con- 
necting in the first place existing signal offices and centres, will be 
developed. (See Sec. 147, 3.) It will include both front to rear 
and lateral communication. : 


2. An efficient and comprehensive telephone system. takes time 
to construct. Itinvolves a heavy expenditure of labour and material 
and cannot be readily altered, particularly in forward areas, where 
the whole system will eventually be underground. When, therefore, 
a prolonged period of stabilization is anticipated, the main system 
for the whole of the area up to the front line should be planned. on 
general lines, and, once approved by the. general staff, no devia- 
tion should be made without their sanction. The location of head- 
quarters of higher formations, at. which telephone exchanges would 
be established, should be changed only when absolutely necessary. 

3. Demands for telephone communication must be carefully 


scrutinized by the general staff, and must not be sanctioned: unless 
essential to the conduct of operations and for the administration of 
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the troops. Direct point to point telephone communication will 
not be provided unless the circumstances are very exceptional. 
Communication will normally be given through the telephone 
exchanges of the main system. 

4, After a period of stabilization, the greatest care must be taken 
to guard against the tendency to place too much reliance on the 
telephone as a means of communication. Preparation must be 
made for the resumption of active operations at any moment, and 
when this occurs, the means of telephoning, especially in forward 
areas, is certain to be greatly restricted and may possibly be entirely 
lost. It is therefore essential that all other means of comminica- 
tion be organized, practised and ready for use at all times, especially 
in the case of units and formations in forward areas. 

In the case of an attack from an organized system of trenches, 
signal communication by line telegraphy and telephony should be 
concentratedinto main arteries which will connect existing signal 
offices or centres to centres in the captured area. 


146. The use of aircraft for intercommunication, and imter- 
communication between aircraft and the ground 


1. Aircraft may, when available, be used for the conveyance of 
messages and staff or other officers, and to supplement or replace 
other means of intercommunication between widely separated 
portions of an army. The employment of aircraft for this purpose 
will be regulated by the general staff in consultation with the senior 
air force officer attached to the headquarters concerned. 

2. Communication between aeroplanes and the ground is ob- 
tained by the following methods :— 

Wireless telegraphy ; . 

Radio telephony; _ 

Visual signalling ; 

Sound signalling ; 

Message dropping.and picking up. 
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The headquarters at which messages from aircraft are to be 
dropped will be detailed by the general staff after consultation with 
the air force officer concerned. 


2 


147. Security of messages 


1. It must be realized that all messages sent by wireless telegraphy 
or radio telephony are liable to interception by an enemy with 
modern equipment. The danger of the enemy gaining any in- 
formation from this source is reduced if messages are transmitted 
in cipher. .The greater the quantity of cipher traffic, the greater 
will be the chance of the enemy solving the cipher unless it is 
changed. On the other hand, the greater will be the difficulty of 
the enemy in intercepting a large proportion of the traffic and digest- 
ing it. Moreover, when wireless messages are intercepted, a certain 
interval must elapse before action, if any, can be taken on them. 
This is especially the case in mobile operations. 

The approximate position of a wireless station can generally be 
determined by the enemy, who may also be assisted in identifying 
stations by characteristics of operators’ manipulation. 







2. The safe use of wireless, and the advisability of transmitting 
messages by wireless in clear, depend on a variety of considerations, 
and the following rules are given for guidance :— 


i. Messages sent by wireless will normally be sent in cipher. 
ii. In rear of brigade headquarters, messages may be franked 
to be sent in clear by officers authorized to frank 


and the enemy cannot take effective action on the 
message if. intercepted. . 

iil. In front of brigade headquarters, messages dealing with 
operations in progress, when contact with the enemy 
has been made, may be sent in clear. 
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iv. In all cases of messages in clear, particular attention should 
be given to the danger arising from administrative 
messages which may indicate the nature of plans, and 
from messages which might show the presence of fresh 
units in an area. | 
v. Changes in the amount of traffic by wireless, as well as 
changes in wave-lengths, types of sets and calls may 
afford information to the enemy. 


3. In deliberate operations, buzzer and telephone as well as 
wireless communications may be intercepted by any efficient 
organization. This may occur in a danger zone extending back 
2000-5000 yards from the front. In such conditions no telephone 
conversation with any one in that zone is secret; the fullerphone 
will be the only secure means of telegraphy. Where a danger zone 
exists, its extent will be notified in orders. 


4. On mobilization each formation and unit is allotted a code 
name by the general staff. These names will be changed when 
considered. necessary. 

The code name will be used to denote formations and units in 
the addresses and texts of all messages and in telephone conversa- 
tions in the danger zone when such exists. 


148. Utilization of civil and enemy signal systems 


1. Within the limits of a theatre of operations all signal resources 
are, in principle, subject to the requirements of the military situa- — 
tion. In a friendly country, the extent to which the principle may 
be applied will be a matter for arrangement with the allied 
authorities. : 

Subject to this policy, civil telegraph and telephone systems may 
be taken over as required in whole or in part, under arrangements 
made by the signal officer-in-chief and his representatives, who 
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will decide whether the work of the offices is to be performed by the 
civil personnel under military control, or by military personnel. 

The enemy’s signal offices and systems will come, immediately 
aiter capture, under the charge of the Royal Corps of Signals, and 
will be utilized as far as possible. Personnel for these systems will 
be found from military sources. 


2. Commanders will ensure that no persons other than those 
authorized by the signal officer-in-chief or his representatives, 
interfere in any way with existing exchanges. telegraph routes, etc., 
and that captured signal material is preserved intact as far as 
possible. 


3. Formation and area commanders are responsible for the security 
of telegraph or telephone lines passing through their areas, and for 
_ the prevention of “tapping.” The ease with which such lines can 
be destroyed may demand their permanent protection by patrols 
or by the inhabitants. In a hostile country special measures of 
protection may be necessary, and will be put into force as part 
of the military government of the territory. Civil personnel 
employed on civil intercommunication systems taken over for 
military use, will be made responsible for indicating to commanders, 
through the signal officers, any particular points requiring pro- 
tection, 
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APPENDIX Il 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS 


Summary of points to be considered in preparing reports.— 
1. Road reconnaissance.— 


Part I 


(a) General nature of country. 

(6) Extent to which road is under observation, or com- 
manded by surrounding features. 

(c) Tactical points to be held to ensure security. 

(d) Defiles. 

(e) Probable enemy positions. 

(f) Cover from observation from the air. 

(g) Sites for possible aerodromes and landing grounds. 





~ “Part [I 


(2) Surface condition. 

(6) Width, particularly of metalled portion. ~ 

(c) Gradients (only where slope will affect rate of marching 

or movement of transport). 

(2) Bridges—loads which can be carried. Any damage 
done and possibility of executing temporary repairs 
or making deviations. 

(e) Points where special traffic control will be necessary. 

(f) Obstacles to deployment from road. 

(g) Obstacles to movement across country. 
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(4) Watering places; facilities and number of animals that 
can be watered at one time should be stated. 
(i) Towns or villages for billeting purposes. 
(j) Local administration—names of civil authorities and 
- their addresses. 
(k) Telegraph and telephone lines and offices. 


In retirement 


(1) Positions favourable for rear-guard action. 
(m) Points suitable for demolitions or blocks. 


2. River reconnaissance. — 


(a) Average width and depth. 

(b) Nature of bottom. 

(c)’ Approximate strength of current. 

(d) Character of banks. 

(e) Existing crossings. Loads which can be carried on 
bridges or ferries. 

(f) Nature of approaches. 

(g) Liability to flood. 

(h) Cover for approach. 


'(t) Facilities for construction. of improvised methods of - 


crossing. 
(j) Relative height of ground on either bank. 
(k) To what extent a tank obstacle. 


3. Reconnaissanee for attack of a position.— 
. Part I 
Information as regards enemy position. 
(a) Extent of the position. 
(b) The enemy’s dispositions. 
(c) Topographical weaknesses. of the position. The nature of 
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the weaknesses of any particular area of the defence 
should be stated, e.g. 
(i) Defective field of fire. 
(ii) Lack of depth. 
(iii) Difficulty of observation. Exposure to Sheers: 
tion. 
(iv) Conditions unfavourable to. co- operation between 
the arms or between adjacent sectors of the 
: defence. 
(d) Machine-gun emplacements, defended localities, head- 
quarters and communication centres. 
(e) Artillery positions, mortar emplacements and observation 
posts. 
(f) Obstacles, both natural and artificial. ) 
(g) Probable lines of movement for the enemy: .assembly 
positions for his reserves, including tanks. - 


Part Il 


Information affecting organization of the attack.— 

(a) Best forming-up places for the attacking troops and ap- 
proaches thereto. Areas to be avoided owing to possi- 
bility of hostile gas concentrations. _ 

(b) Best lines of attack. The report must include notes on 
areas most favourable to co-operation between the arms, 
including good observation, and will also indicate tactical 
localities, “Joss of which by the enemy will weaken his 
hold on his positions; the possibility of attack from a 
flank must be considered. 

(c) Positions for the artillery. 

(d) Areas most suitable for attacks by armoured fighting 
vehicles and approaches thereto. 

(ec) Successive fositions for headquarters _ and suitability of 
country for landing grounds. 
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(f) Best lines for signal communications. 

(g) Best positions for reserves. 

(h) Suitability of ground and system of roads for administra- 
tive arrangements, eg. supply of ammunition, food, 
water, evacuation of casualties, etc. 


4 Reconnaissance for defence of a position.— 

(a) Extent of the position. 

(b) Defensive capabilities of flanks. 

(c) Observation over country to be traversed by auiacker: His 

probable assembly positions. 

(z) Concealment of the defence. 

(e) Observation by the attack. 

(f) Tactical points the loss of which will prejudice the conduct 

~.of the defence. 

(g) Weak points of the position—cf. Reconnaissance for 

attack of a position, Part I, para (c).. * 

(kh) Points favourable to development of flanking or surprise 
’ fire, and other factors aun to the strength of the 
position. - 

(c) Facilities for counter attack. 

(j) Positions for reserves and for tanks. 

(k) Obstacles, especially against attacks by armoured fighting 

vehicles. 

(1) Estimate of force required to hold position. 

(m) Sub-division into sectors. 

(n) General line of localities for the forward line of defence. 

Concealment and mutual support. 

(o) Positions for artillery observation posts and for the different 

natures of artillery. 

(p) Nature of the soil as affecting construction of defences. 

(q) Communications leading up to and within the position. 

(r) Drinking water. 3 


Gs. 
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APPENDIX IilI 
MARCH FORMATIONS, DISTANCES AND ee 


1. Normal march formations.— 


For cavalry. Column of sections or of half seationas? 4.@ 4 men or 
2 men abreast. 

For artillery. Column of route, 7.e. guns and vehicles in single file. 

For infantry. Column of route, 7.e. 4 men abreast. 


For armoured fight- Column-of route, 7.e. single file. 
ing vehicles. ; 

For cyclists. Half sections, #.e. 2 men abreast. 

For motor vehicies. Single file. 


np eee ecmpaactet ean nave edie tr ty tr tenet Soccer ketene threes semi raet eareg eenen ie ttt ta et ASHER teen 


—.~s. .> --  ~t r -e aeemee se eee) hum ees ae af ee 
. 


2. Norma! Distances.— 


sore ener ree Sir a 


In rear of an infantry company 10 yards. 
», Squadron, horse drawn battery or ‘other ‘unit not 
| specified here ... 102 55 
: as cavalry, regiment, horse. drawn artillery brigade, < or 
= infantry battalion ... 5 205 
| », cavalry orinfantry brigade... ie Siar ou 5 


mechanized batteries or artillery brigades si coe FOU S55 


minutes. 


3. Road space.— 


| > 
| A.F.V. companies should follow each oe! at an interval of not Tass than 15 
| Each 1 or 2-horse gun or oehinle takes 10 yards 

i 


9? ee) 9° ”? 15 97. 
3 6 53 ts 5 20. ,, )ineluding distances. 
>> 8 25 33 


armoured fighting vehicle takes 50 yards, 

2 mule or pony vehicle takes 7 yards. 

pack animal (except camel) takes 4 yards. 

>, camel takes 5 yards. 

van, motor ambulance or light lorry takes 6 yards, 

medium or heavy lorry or tractor takes 8 yerds: 3 { actual length. 
tank takes 6 yards. 
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4, Pace— . “2 


-_ 


The average rate of marching for a large body. of troops composed of all arms 
is 24 miles an hour including short halts.. Rates of movement of small bodies of 
troops in the field are approximately as follows :— 


TE 











Yards f Minutes required Miles an hour, 
Arm. . be ; to traverse including 
ee nae ° 1 mile, short halts. 
INFANTRY— 
Usual pace... es. 100 18 3 
MovuntEep Troops— 
Walk isn la es 117 15 oy 
Trop e832 oteciia «i. 235 8 7 
- Gallop ... bees a 440 STP = 
Trot and: Walk is — — 5 


a Nr SS i a TET 


The average running speed of a company of armoured cars may be taken as 
about 20 miles an hour, that of pneumatic tyred lorries in convoy at about 15 miles 
an’ hour, and that of solid tyred lorries at about 10 miles an hour. The pace of 


tanks varies with the type of machine—from about 6 to 12 miles an hour or even 
faster. 
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APPENDIX IV 
BRIDGES AND FORDS 


1. Classification of Bridges.— 
i. Light bridges— 


(2) Foot bridges.—For infantry in single file. 

(2) Pack bridges——TFor infantry in file, cavalry in single 
file, light artillery in pack and pack transport. 

(c) Single pontoon bridges.—For 30-cwt. lorries or six- 
wheelers singly. 


The service footbridge equipment consists of Kapok floats sup- 
porting simple trench-board footway. It is possible to combine 


three such bridges into a pack bridge, but additional roadway and — 


landing bay material have to be improvised. 

A light bridge to carry 30-cwt. lorries or light six-wheelers can 
be constructed from single consuta pontoons, but this should be 
regarded as an emergency, not a normal, use of the consuta 
equipment. 

li. Medium bridges.—For infantry in fours, cavalry in half 
sections, horsed transport, motor cars, armoured cars, 
field and medium artillery, all ordinary M.T. up to the 
limit of 53-ton axle load, and track vehicles up to 8 tons 
in weight and not exceeding 8-ft. 8-ins. in width. 


Note.—Dragon drawn field and medium artillery cannot cross a medium 
pontoon bridge, 


eee 
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iii. Heavy bridges—For heavy artillery, tractors and other 
M.T. vehicles in excess of medium loads up to the limit 
of 16-ton axle load ; also tanks up to 18 tons. 

iv. Super heavy bridges.—For axle loads and tanks in excess 
of the loads for heavy bridges. 


2. Bridging Equipment.— | 
Bridging equipment and stores will be available as below— 


=e i. With a field park company—(a) 416 ft. assault bridge 
(Kapok float): (6) 2 trestles and superstructure 
capable of constructing 42 ft. of heavy or 63 ft. of 
medium bridge. 

ii. With a field squadron—(a) 208 ft. of assault bridge 
(Kapok float): (b) pontoon equipment capable of con- 

structing up to 105 ft. of medium bridge. 

iii, With the pontoon bridge park—(a) 832 ft. of assault 
bridge (Kapok float) : (b) pontoons, trestles and super- 
structure capable of constructing up to 525 ft. of 
heavy or 798 ft. of medium floating bridge. 


3. Fords.— 


The following depths are fordable: by motor cyclists 1 ft.; by 
motor cars 14 ft.; by lorries 2 ft.; by tractors and horsed vehicles 
24 ft.; by infantry 3 ft.; by cavalry 4 ft.; by medium tanks 
3 ft.; by light tanks 2 ft., and by armoured cars 2 ft. 6 ins. 
The upper and lower limits of a ford should be defined by pickets 
connected together at head by ropes, and a marked post fixed to 
show the depth and any rise or fall of the water. 
Fords with gravel bottoms are best; in sand or mud the bottom 
gets stirred up and the depth of water increases. 
Streams not fordable straight across may be found passable m 
. a slanting direction between two bends. 

(38) K 
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APPENDIX V 


RULES FOR DRAFTING ORDERS, INSTRUCTIONS 
AND REPORTS, AND FOR PREPARING MESSAGES 
FOR DESPATCH BY SIGNALS 


I.—DatTEe 


1. All orders, instructions, reports and messages must be dated. 
Dates will be written in the form “3 Sep 25”’, and not in the 
numeral form “3/9/25”. The names of months will be abbreviated 
by the use of the first three letters. 

When using the message form (A.F. C. 2128) neither the month 
nor the year will be inserted in the ‘“‘ date” space, which is for the 
day of the month only. 


2. A night will be described thus :— 


* night 29/30 Sep ”’ or 
“night 30 Sep/1 Oct” 
“night 31 Dec/1 Jan” 
* midnight 29/30 Sep”’. 


Il.—Time 


1. In the field time will be described by reference to the 24-hour 
clock. Groups of four figures followed by “hrs” will be used. 
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. The first two figures represent the hour and the last two the 
minutes past the hour. 


Example :—“‘0001 hrs”: one minute past midnight. 
“0900 hrs’: nine o’clock in the morning. 
** 1200 hrs”: noon. 
“1635 hrs”: twenty-five minutes to five in the 
afternoon. 


The hour 2400 will not be used. Messages despatched at midnight 
will be timed 2359 hrs or 0001 hrs. 

The abbreviation “ hrs ”’ is not necessary in the ‘‘ Time of origin ”’ 
space on the message form (A.F. C. 2128), and will not be used. 

In verbal eee each number is to be pronounced separately, 
“0” being named “‘ owe’. 


g. Beetle: :—* are: °: pronounced “ owe-three-one-seven ”’, 


. Unless otherwise stated the time of arrival of a body of troops: 
a a point is the time of arrival at that point of the head of the main. 
body. 


3. ‘* Zero’’ for attacks will be as defined in Sec. 64, 5. 


IiI.—PLace 


1. The name of a place at which a headquarters is situated or 
from or to which a message is despatched will never be given unless 
it is essential to ensure correct transmission or delivery, or to make 
the sense plain. 


2. Names of places will be in block capitals, thus—LONDON, 
and are to be described exactly as spelt on the maps in use. Care 
must be taken to prevent misunderstanding resulting from the 
existence of more than one place of the same name. 


3. Map references.—If a map is referred to, the one used must be 
specified unless, in the knowledge of the sender, no confusion can 


a nn ns et nnn ne tt nn ee a ee a en tt re tere 
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arise by the omission of the information. When stated, theidentity . 
of the map used will be given under the heading of an order, in- 
struction or report and at the commencement of a message. 

If the map referred to is squared or gridded, the first time a 
place is mentioned it will always be followed by its co-ordinates, 
and full use should be made of co-ordinates in giving locations. If 
no squared or gridded map is available the most suitable of the 
following methods will be used :— 


i. Point of compass and distance from a reference point. 

Example :—‘“‘ Cross roads 4 mile 8.W. of HASELEY ”’. 

ii, Actual compass bearings, all bearings being true bearings. 

Example :—‘“‘ Cross roads true bearing 225° from HASE- 

LEY Church ”’. aries 
iii. By description. 

Example :—‘“ Cross.roads 4 mile SW of second E in 
(NOT “ of ”) HASELEY ”, the letter referred to being 
underlined, except in messages to be transmitted by 
signal in which the underlining of individual letters of a 
word cannot be transmitted. 


The four cardinal points of the compass are to be written in full, 
the abbreviations ‘“N”’, “S”, “EH” and “W” only being used in 
denoting intermediate points. 


Example :—‘“‘ South of HASELEY ” not “S of HASELEY ”’. 
“SW of HASELEY ” not “ South-West of HASELEY ’’. 


4. Roads will be indicated by place names on them, care being 
taken to name sufficient places to ensure that the road intended is 
followed. They will be described as ‘“‘road BAGSHOT-CAMBER- 
LEY ” and not “ BAGSHOT-CAMBERLEY road ”’. : 


5. Positions and areas.—All positions will be described from 


_ right to left looking towards the enemy. 





— 
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- An area, will be described by taking the northernmost point first, 
and giving the remaining points in clockwise order. 
6. Boundaries.—If generally parallel to the line of advance will 


be described from rear to front, and in defence and withdrawal. . 


from front to rear. If generally parallel to the front line they will 
be described from right to left as in the case of a position. 

In detailing boundaries between units or formations, the words, 
‘inclusive’? or “ exclusive,” abbreviated to ‘“‘incl” or “‘ excl” 
will be used. These words should be written before the place to 
which they refer, and a locality should be described as inclusive or 
exclusive to the unit or formation to which the writer belongs, rather 
than as exclusive or inclusive to another. 


7. River banks may be described as “right” or “ left,” it being 
assumed that the writer is facing down stream. : 


8. The terms “right” and “left” applied to our own forces in 
retirement will be taken to refer to the original right and left flanks, 
as they were when facing the enemy. 


9. Except in the above cases, indefinite terms, such as “ right,” 
““ left,” “ before,” ‘“‘ behind,” “ beyond, 2 fronts. = rear, - “On 
the side of,” must not be used unless it is made quite gear to what 
they refer. 

10. Compass bearings will invariably be given as true bearings. 


11. Unless otherwise stated, when troops are described as passing 
or arriving at a place the reference is to the head of the main body. 


TV.—GENERAL 


1. Except in the case of code calls, units and formations will be 
described by the authorized abbreviations given in the Field Service 
Pocket Book; ordinal numbers written as words will be used to 
denote armies, e.g. First (Second, etc.) Army. Cardinal numbers 
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(written as figures) will be used to denote particular formations or 
units. In all other cases numbers will be written as words, e.g. :— 


“Two med btys are placed under the command of 3 div 


When it is desired to refer to a unit or formation from which a 
portion is excluded, the unit or formation will be named and the 
words “less .. .”’ used, e.g. -— 


‘* 2 div less two inf bdes”’. 
“1 RE less two coys”’. 


2. Officers are not expected to memorize all the authorized 
abbreviations given in the Field Service Pocket Book, but no 
abbreviations other than those will be used. 

The writer of an order, report, etc., must exercise judgment in 
the use of abbreviations and avoid those with which the addressee 
is unlikely to be familiar. 


3. Place names, personal names and the word ‘‘ NOT” should 
always be written in block capitals. 


4, Ambiguous or conditional terms such as ‘‘ dawn,” “ dusk,” 
**as soon as possible,” “‘ should,” ‘‘ may,” are inadmissible in an 
order, and are only to be used in an instruction or report when there 
is a deliberate intention to be indefinite. 


V.—REpPorRtTS AND MESSAGES FoR DESPATOH BY SIGNALS 


1. The large volume of signal traffic, due to the size of modern 


armies, the variety of arms composing them and the necessity of 
enciphering W/T messages, render brevity, clearness and the strict 
observance of rules in writing of messages of great importance. 

2. Copies of all messages will be kept by the originator. 


3. A.F. C. 2128 and when necessary, envelope C. 398, will be used 
for messages when available. 


PASO 


Ges PA gasses: 
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4. Nothing must be written above the space provided for the 
address “‘ To.”’ ; 


5. Address “‘ To” and ‘‘ From ’—Addressees and origindtots of 
messages will be designated by their authorized abbreviated titles 
or by code names, if allotted. 

Officers’ names and appointments will never appear in the address 
“To” or “ From ”’ unless it is essential for some special reason. 


6. Multiple addresses.—If a message is to be delivered by signals 
to more than one addressee, one copy of the message should normally | 
be handed in to the signal office for each addressee * and all addresses 
must appear on each copy. Tor this reason, multiple addresses 
must be kept to a minimum. 

It may often be convenient for multiple addresses to be arranged 
in lists, e.g.‘ List A,” “ List B,” etc., all concerned being informed 
of the composition of such lists. These lists are particularly useful 
for routine and movement orders, but are dangerous if used during 
active operations. 


7. Teat.—The text will commence with the originator’s number, 
which includes distinguishing letters in the appropriate space. 

Units and authorities not included in the list of approved abbre- 
viations given in the Field Service Pocket Book may employ any 
combination of letters up to three in number, provided they have 
not already been used in that list, and do not give any indication of 
the formation or unit.to which the sender belongs. 


8. Following the distinguishing letter a serial number will be 
given. ‘This number pertains to the office or appointment held by 
the originator. On relief the series will be continued by his successor. 
A series will be repeated on reaching the figures 9999. 


* ‘When this is not necessary the signal officer will inform the originator 
concerned. 
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9. Reports and messages will always be arranged in the same 
sequence as that given for operation orders (Seo. 134). 


10. In the text roman numerals and the signs for yards, feet, 
inches, degrees, percentages, plus and minus, are forbidden; a 
full stop will be indicated by the letters AAA, but the letter group 
AAA will not be used at the end of the text. Letter ciphers and 
important words will be written in block letters, letter ciphers 
being arranged in groups of five letters. Punctuation signs are not 
transmitted in signal messages ; care must therefore be taken that 
their omission will not alter the sense of the message. 

Underlining and the use of dashes or oblique strokes should only 
be resorted to when absolutely necessary, e.g. :— 


“W/T”, “ Night 2/3 Sep”. 

Ont? one word, or abbreviated word, or combination of letters 
undoubtedly meaning one thing will be written in each space of the 
message form, e.g. :— , 

EKOYELE; “ LINCOLNS ”, “arty”, “CRA > will each occupy 
one space. 


11. Hnding.—In the case of multiple addresses, when it is desired 
to inform addressees that the message has also been sent to other 
addressees, it will be ended thus :— 


«‘ Addsd 1 and 2 divs 4 cay bde ” or “ Addsd List A ”’. 


When action is required by some addressees only and the message 
is to be sent to others for information, the message will be ended 
thus :— 


‘“ Addsd 1 div rptd 2 div. 4 cav bde 1 corps”. 
If an acknowledgment is required from those who have to take 


action on a message, 7.e. those to whom it is “addsd”’, “ ACK” 
will precede “‘addsd ” ; if an acknowledgment is also required from 


M4 pee 
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those to whom the message is “rptd”’, “all ACK” will precede 


“addsd”’. But in order to reduce the volume of signal traffic to a 
minimum, an acknowledgment will be asked for only when it is 
urgently necessary for the sender to know that a particular message 
has been received. 


12. The time at which the message leaves the originator will be 
entered in the “‘ Time of Origin ”’ space. 


13. The “TOR” (Time of Receipt) space is for use in signal 
offices, and the time entered therein may be used for calculating 
the time of transmission. 


14, Signature.—All reports and messages will be signed by the 
originator with his rank and appointment and the formation or 
unit to which he belongs, though this signature will not, of course, 
be transmitted by signals. 

The originator is responsible for warning the intercommunication 
personnel regarding the method of transmission of a signal message. 
This he does by signing in the appropriate space at the foot of A.F. 
C. 2128. Each of the spaces provided there contains printed 
instructions regarding the handling of the message. 

The instructions applying to any particular message are those 
given in the space in which the originator signs his name. 

it is unnecessary for the originator to delete the spaces not 
signed, 
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SPECIMEN MESSAGE 


(For transmission by signals) 





















































aes bde—RA—RE—Q—1 div—3 div 
*ton ve | Groups in Text 
Originator’s Date Jn reply to 
Number—O 43 | 10 Number,.... 
ae : “map ALDERSHOT | command onc 
inch iN ne bridges over seth ‘ BLACKWATER 
RIVER between | excl : BLACKWATER incl < = 
EVERSLEY | will | be se el prepared 7 ote “| amolition 2! 
forthwith by | CRE ea assisted mie working oes 
party 5 | inf bde AAA = 
ACK addsd 5 inf bdei sf 4 
RE . rptd = 4 pes and aus 6 : Eee 
int bdes S| RA aah ig ee 
3 a div eat eae 
‘Time of origin T.O.R. | | 


1630 | | 


eee EE 





Degree of Priority. 
Priority 
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This Message must NOT | If sent by wireless, this | This message may be sent 
be sent by Wireless but message must be IN AS WRITTEN by any 
by some other method CIPHER. If by some method. 





Signature * other method it may bs Signature * 
; sent AS WRITTEN, 
S.iest Die Signature * 


Major G.S. 2 Div. 





* Originator to sign in the appropriate space. 
oO o r 


Notz.—In the above example, 7 copies of the message would be passed to 
signals. The copy for Q being for the use of another branch of the same staff, 
would be delivered direct, and “‘Q” would be struck outin the space “ To” in 
the copies handed to signals. 3 
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Cavalry—continued, PAGE 
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Outpost position— 
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Protracted defence—continued. 
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Reconnaissance—continued. 

—— Local: responsibility for in action : oes 
—— Machine gun, during advance: necessity for 
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Secrecy— 

— Information: considerations ane ee See 
—— Necessity for in principle of surprise 
Semi-civilized enemy : precautions necessary 
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Smoke—continued. 
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Tanks: efforts to be made for protection by 

Use of : important considerations .. ee 

—— Use of, when regulated by higher authority 

—— Withdrawal: use of in coed a sna 
Soldiers, if captured, only to give rank and name 
Sounds, magnification of in the bush nee ia 
Standing orders: object, nature and preparation of ... . 
Starting line— 

—— Infantry: fixing of and notification to supporting arms 
Tank: siting of Bes es ; sie ars . 
Starting point for marches : fixing of 

Stores, engineer, allotment of : principle 

Strategical concentration: nature of 

Strategical reconnaissance— 

—— Conduct of: responsibility for 

Mobile troops: employment on 

Strategical trains: units travelling by ... 

Supplies, dropping of by aircraft... — Sins 

Supply columns: responsibility for security of 

Supply company— 

Drawing direct from railhead : breaking ‘‘ bulk ” 
Movement of... a6 aol Fes is 
Surprise— 
+—— Air superiority : difficulty of achievement unless gained 
—— Attack, essentialin .., be yea ius se 
~-—-- Cavalry, by large bodies of : conditions for 
—— Concealment necessary to secure advantage of 
—-— Defence, as important as in the attach 
_ ——— Information as a guarantee against 
—-— Night attack: steps to ensure 
—-— Night operations to effect 
--— Offensive action: value of for 
--—— Principal of : application of Pex “0 
-—— Semi-civilized enemy: precaution necessary 
—— Success in, advantages of ees Ss 5G 

Tactical reconnaissance necessary to guard against 
Survey, value of in surprise action by artillery... s 
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Tactical objective, to be assigned to each body of ‘troops: ee hy OT. 
Tactical reconnaissance— ; 
—— Commander of troopson: instructions for 53 - 
—— Required throughout a campaign : objesbio of 50 
Tactical trains: units travelling by .. 229 
Tanks— 
—— Advanced guard: when allotted .... “e 63 
—— Attack: considerations for use in... : 124 et seq. 
—— Attack on trench system, use of in ..- 143 
—— Capabilities of “aes “ee AE 
—— Classification of re oe ls 
—— Close support: use of wei os 
——— Companies, march of, interval between Seley 217 
-—— Co-operating with infantry : timing of attack 112 
—— Covering fire for: responsibility for provision 124 
——— Cross-country movement by night... 217 
Defence: considerations when in..... eee 153 
—— Employment of to obtain information 39 
—— Flank guard: allotment to. 70 
Hostile: immediate counter-attack against 164 
Light: use of 17 
-— Medium, role of in battle 7 
— Movement by, assisted by aeroplanes 18 
Movement by rail .. eee 229 
—— Obstacles in defence : protection Ghats. 167 
— Obstacles which limit movement, ... 18 
—— Rear guard: employment with .... 77 
—— Reserve: formation of ate 124 
— Smoke protection: every effort to be made for... 18 
Tasks in the attack :. allocation. of 124 
Tapping signal systems: responsibility for prevention 266 
Tasks— 
Allotment of . ‘ 5 
—— Attack: "individual soldier to be made aware of.. 101 
—— Attack on organized trench system: allotment of. if - 136 
Cavalry in the attack: principal... 982 ~ 126 
—— Enfilade fire: to be allotted to machine guns ss¢ 166 
——~ Engineers in attack on trench system wwe 146 
—— Engineer units: to be definite eer AL 
ie 100 


—— Formations in attack: ‘allotting of. 
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Tasks—continucd. ; ema 
Infantry : assistance to in closing with tiie.cnemy 
——- Infantry-in the attack) -y.y> .. Bas 
-— Method of performance, responsibility for =. Ms 
——— Responsibility for carrying out on declaration of war: ah 
—— Subordinate commanders to foresee and arrange methods 
Telephone— SHS ; 
_~—— Danger zone for, use of in 7 wes ewe ees 
——— Synchronization of watches by: when not to be used for 
——— A factor in commander’s plan of attack 
—— Method of stating in field s33 
—— Official, daily checking of bee ae 
Tools, issue of prior to an attack on trench system 
Topographical information :. necessity for 
Tracks— 7KES 3 
+—— Artillery positions, steps for prevention of 
—— Visibility of from air, considerations $34 
Traffic control arrangements to be made for marches”... : 
training— - , SBE INSLEY 
—--— Army in peace, instructions for 
——- Individual protection against gas... Bs 
-—— Infantry to advance by fire-and mancuvre- 
—— Night operations: success depending on ... 
Protracted defence periods : -essential 
‘Transport—- ; va 
Aircraft: important considerations ae bine 9? HEE 
--— Arrival at end of march: encamping of ... 
—— Broken down: to be removed at once Be, 
—--- Tirst line, fighting troops: precedence on-road ... 
——— Horsed.and pack: rules for marciies’ Se 2 Te 
—-— Mechanical : considerations when arranging moves’ ~~... 
-—— Mechanical, rules for marches for ... ae) re 
-——— Mixed: fastest class to start first: considerations 
~——— Pack: loading of: party required for 
—— Personnel: march formation : ine 
Railway, use of when moving large forces Ai 
—-— Rear guard, retreat : to be as little as possible ... 
—— Riding on by unauthorized: persons 
Transport and supply units : protection of 
Trenches— . 
—-— Defensive system: construction and ‘use of 6 
—— Dummy: construction of to deceive observers ... om ia 
—— Occupied or not: aircraft observer's difficulty .., ues “Scat eee 
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Troop train, duties of commander 
Lrumpet or bugle calls not allowed on the march 





U. 
Undeveloped and semi-civilized countries: warfare in 
Vanguard— V. 
Cavalry with, use of... Sai 
—--— Duties of 


Verbal orders— 

—— Confirmation of in writing ... 

Issue of before attack : necessity for 
Vertical air photographs, use of . 

Victory in attack : confirmed by. infantry 
Visibility from air: factors aiechng 





War— ; Ww 

-—— Conduct of : responsibility for 

National object in 

-~——— Object: selection and attainment of in 

Origin and nature of: considerations 

-——— Overt act of: action on 

-—— Principles of: general considerations 

—— State of: declaration 

Warfare—_ 

—— Bush fighting: considerations ... °° ... 

——— Desert: general principles ... 

—— Mountain : instructions regarding \. on Sc 
—-— Undeveloped and semi-ci; vilized countries : " considerations 
Warning order: issue of . 

Watches— 

Checking of, daily by all officers 

—— Synchronization of for attack 

Water— 

—— Discipline: standing orders to include instructions 
—— Supply at halts on the march - 
Weapons— — 











—— Infantry, GHatacteristios of . See sor eh Se 


—— Modern: tactical strength of defensive due to 
—— Surprise: as the most efiective and powerful 
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Wire— S : 

Destruction of prior to attack on trench system... 

—— Erection and maintenance not an engineer’s task 

—— Howitzers, use of against ... 

Protractive defence: use of in 

—— Tanks, use of against 

Wireless— 

—— Control of during deployment for battle ... 

—— Intercommunication inan advance, normal 

Security of messages by: rules for 

Withdrawal— 

Ambushes in: results obtained 

-—— Close contact with enemy : conduct of 

—— Concealment: importance of. Souk VHRR 3a Bei 

Enemy : if successful in breaking off fight: considerations 

-—— Night: principles and considerations : fe 

——— Outpost position : authority for issue of orders ... 

Rear guard in: action and conduct of sais 

Rear guards, separate columns, co-ordination of 

Rear parties: co-ordination of 

Signal communication in: means of 

—— Smoke: use ofin_.: ae 

Timed programme: conduct of 

Woods, value of for concealment 

Working parties— . 

—— Casualties to: decision as to withdrawal ... 
Commander : responsibilities of 

Wounded, evacuation of in defence 
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Zero; its arranged time for attack by infantry 
Zone, danger, notification of existence ... e 
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For Tone — it’s a revelation. Price— 
beyond comparison. 


Other Models from £3 [Os. to £10 10s. 
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Ee e DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ee 
ees GUN FITTING, PRACTICE and COACHING all the year round. 

| Within 20 minutes’ car ride of Marble Arch. Trains every 5 minutes from all parts - — 

ree of London to Ealing Broadway. Most up-to-date and best equipped. ee 
GUN FITTING a speciality with the latest type of ‘© Try-Guns”’ s 

fees a ' —12, 16, and 20 bore. ce 
t - PRACTICE and COACHING at every kind of game shooting. an 
- PER VISIT CARTRIDGES CLAY BIRDS — 
10/6 15/= per 100 40/6 per 100 
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BRITISH ‘LEGION | 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


; Patron: HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


President : Admiral of the Fleet EARL JELLICOE. 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR EX-SERVICE MEN 
OF ALL RANKS AND RATINGS OF THE 


NAVY, ARMY, AND AIR FORCE. 


‘This great organization exists for the purpose of looking after the 
interests of all who have served in any part of His Majesty's 2 
_ Forces, and their dependants. 


“The British. Legion helps men leaving the Services to find employ- 
~ ment; aids in setting them up in business; trains them for 


settlement in the Dominions; assists them in migration; cares 


for them when sick; and relieves acne anxieties in many other 
_ ways on their return to civil life. 


All now serving become eligible for membership on the termination 


of their service with the Colours. 


APPEALS DEPARTMENT. 


Donations and subscriptions for the purpose of alleviating distress 


amongst those who have served, their dependants, and the widows 
and orphans of the fallen, should be sent to the Organizing 
Secretary, EARL HAIG’S BRITISH LEGION APPEAL. 





Full particulars of all Legion matters may be obtained from 
7 Colonel E. C HEATH, D.S.O., General Secretary. 
Headquarters: 26, Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Victoria 9620, 
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Lieut.-General SIR GEORGE MACM UNN, K.C.B., K.C.S.1., D.S.0. || 
and Capt. CYRIL FALLS = 









Egypt early became of vital military importance if aly fon 
_ the necessity of defending the Suez Canal and the route to 
India. The history of the opeiauons in this theatre possesses 
a very great terest net only to those who took partinthe |] | 
events narrated, but also to uy students of military history at |} 
- homeand overseas. The first volume has now been published. Ss 
as part of the Official History of the Great War.--=2 ees 


It covers a period of nearly Bus years from the outbreak af = 
' the war with Germany to June, 1917, when after deadlock had =e 
~ followed the Second Battle of Gaza, the War Cabinet decided - 


upon the invasion of Palestine. 


It thus includes an account not only of the preliminary Te Se 
ence of Egypt against invasion ont the expulsion of the = 
enemy from the Sinai Peninsula, but also of ae First ac 
Second Battles of Gaza. : See 


Vol. I. = Je ice 12s. 6d. = 
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~<Canley & Coaneny: Limited 
-_ BANKERS & AGENTS — 


(Affiliated with the National and Provincial Bank, me 


Head Office: 54, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON, S wa. 
Branches: BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, DELHI, SIMLA, LAHORE 
and HEELS 


Messrs. Grindlay & Conicany, Limited, would remind 


— Officers in His Majesty’s Services, whether stationed — 
_ England, India or elsewhere, that they are free to appoint any 


firm or bank they please as their personal agents. 


Messrs. Grindlay & Company, Limited, are prepared to 


-__act in this capacity. As a result of their experience of over a 
__ century they have built up an organisation fully equipped to 


protect the interests of any Officer who may be desirous of 


making use of their services as Bankers or Agents, and in the 


latter capacity they undertake numerous duties which are out- 
side the scope of a Joint Stock Bank. They would call 


attention particularly to their Passage and Shipping Depart- 


ments in London and India, which are maintained for the 
purpose of advising their customers and relieving them of the 
trouble involved in securing passages and the- _ shipment, 


cee and insurance of baggage. 


_ Messrs. Grindlay and Company, Limited, will be happy 


ee 6. ‘send to any Officer a prospectus of their business: on 
=e Zep ko ton. : 3 = 
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tion and aitcraft hire at 


a teasonable cost ate the 


? — main features of the N.E.S. 


scheme. Members receive 


tuition under expert pilots, 


at well-equipped flying clubs, 


_ The cost of learning to fly is: 
less than £25 for the average 
member; and after the in- — 
Struional petiod, flying 


charges scale from ace to 
21s. an hour. 


BY 1é RANC CE face are waived 
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r serving Officers of HM. 


J): Regular Forces. One-half of the mE ae 
Fs: annual subscription is rebated to 
si ant ees 


members joining after 1st of July = 
in any year. 


- particulars of membership. 


ao “organisation. 
Flying Instruc- 





Please write for 


Hanworth, the 
London Air Park, is ‘he first 


unit of a group ‘of N.ES. 


clubs and landing grounds 


being formed throughout 


the country. Every comfort 


and amenity is provided for 


N.F.S. membets, including 
residential accommodation. 
Subscription to one club 


‘confers honotaty member- 


ship of all other N.E.S. 
clubs, and free use of all 
flying Stations in the group. 
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“NATIONAL FLYING SERVICES, LE 


"GRAND BUILDINGS,  ’Phone, LONDON AIR PARK, ‘Phone, 
' TRAFALGAR SQUARE, Gerrard - Le HANWORTH, MIDDX. Feltham 
LONDON - - W.C.2. 9316, (30 minutes from West- zing): 236. 
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